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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


-Tire ]sda«f3ry of Sanskrit liitracuTe is by itself a fasd na (ir>g subject 
in which not on]y students of language but also the intelligentsia 
in genera] fowls an abiding interest. This prompted me to 
undertake the drat edition of the book under the title. An 
Introduction to Claisicat Sanskrit, in a abort OSHSPMS in ] 343. 
It is indeed a matter of gratification ro me that the edition wag 
ctfhauind in Hi rather short lime, and there has been a perastent 
demand for a new edition of it. but I have t 0 admit: that, due to 
forces beyond my contra! it ot>utd not he brought out earlier, 
Tbe present ctlirinn, however, is ant just a reprint of the former ; 
mud) new matter hag been put into it and the whole book lias 
been thoroughly revised and brought np,|0'dflte r The scope oE 
the book has also been suitably widened which will he evident 
Etom it* ^christening A Concise His] o?y of Sanskrit Literature. 
I believe it will satisfy irg users much more than jts predMaSsCr. 

In preparing this edition Lh Radha Godnda ]ksak, M.A.. 
Dr Bcuoy Chandra Sen, M.A., P.ft.S., and a former pupil of in Lite, 
Shrl Kali Kumar Dutta Shatter, M*A.. Kavya-SaAfcltyatictha have 
rendered me much help, especially by drawing my attention to 
some of the omissions That crept in rhe first edition oE tbe book. 
I am algo much indebted to my colleagues Dr Gnrimdagopa I 
Mukhcrjee, M.A., JslihlibyaTsAhaj Dr Sisir Xumar hlitra, M.A., 
LLB„ and also to my former pupjji Skri Kalidas Eliaitachatyya. 
jM.A., Jjhri Gopikamohon Bhartichatyya, bT.A., and Sltti Birnal 
Krishna Mmilal. M.A, fui rendering rat invaluable assistance in 
preparing the present edition. 


Gr S. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDIHOM 


Tjie impetus (0 (he writing of the present work amt from my 
students at Presidency College, Cllcurt*- The paucity of 412 Liable 
rcKt-boOks OSi the subject intended for degree and pose-graduate 
students of Indian lunvcrtido was felt by myself in my college 
life, anti in writing this book I have always borne in mmd rhe 
difficulties which our students experience til tackling the subject. 
In the preparation of the hook I have freely consulted the 
two monumental works of M. Wlfliemia and A. B. Ketch. To 
lIlMH, therefore, I am under a deep debt o£ gratitude. E must 
also acknowledge my indebtedness 10 all those authorities whose 
works have been mentioned in the 'Reference*"- 

in preparing ihe press copy, my former pupil, Professor 
Satojendranarh Bhanja. Sahitya^astri, Kavysi-PcnraiiaElriha, M.A. r 
has tendered invaluable assistance. Another pupil of mine, Shri 
Taraknath Ghoaal, M.A., prepared the major p^irt of the Ende*- 
My ex-cologne*, Profcjwr TJpendranach ' Ghosal, M.A., Ph.D., 
and Professor Subodhehandra Scngupta, M,A„ P.R.S., Fh-U „ had 
the kindneu, the former, to find out for me a few references, and 
the latter, to read a considerable port ion o£ the work while in the 
press, My teas hers, Mahamaliopadhvoys Ha ranehandra Sbastri. 
Professor Sadananda Bhaduri, M.A., Ph.D„ and Professor 
Somnath Msitra, M.A., have helped me much by offering valuable 
suggestions from time to time. I must also acknowledge the 
Sffvjee given so freely by my friend and colleague. Professor 
Taraknath Sen, hi.A. lastly, I must mention the deep interest 
which was taken, by my cousin. Pandit Ashnknnath ShaSlrt, 
Vedli ntatfrlha, M.A., P.R.&., in seeing the work through. 

The occasion makes me remember, with deep and reverent 
gratitude, those of my teachers at whose feet I had the privilege 
of Ftudying the subject— the late Professor Rakholdas Bancrjee, 
M.A., of nemnes Hindu University, and Professor Wiimonv 
Chakravarty, MA„ Taw Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College Calcutta. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

A. HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT IN THE WEST 

It was in the seventeenth century that tile European people, 
particularly missionaries and travellers. came to know of the 
Indian languages, In jijy. 1651 Abraham Roger published a 
Portuguese translation of Bhartrhavi's ptsema, In a_ul L6S0 the 
Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Hanxkden came to India and after 
getting himself acquainted wich the Sanskrit langnagc wrote 
the first Sanskrit grammar in a European language. The book, 
however, was not printed but was consulted by Fra Paulino do 
Si BarthnLomes who wore two Sanskrit grammars I asides a 
number of important wotkt It was during the adminisTraticm 
of Warren Hastings thar the work called VivBdtinuwiscto was 
compiled. Under the tide A Code of Gtmino Law It was 
published in English in a.u, 1776. Nine years later, the 
Bkagmtadglti I was translated into English by Charles Wilkins 
whw also rendered into English the Hitopatlcft t and the 
Sakuntala episode of the ^fafsiidhututa^ Jt was, however. Sir 
William Janes who did most to arouse (he interest of Europeans 
in Indian literature. In a.u. 1789 he published his English 
Translation of Kalidasa ■'a &tihnvtnlti. The English translation of 
Kalidasa s immortal drama was followed by a German transla¬ 
tion by Georg Forster in a.t>. ]7<Jl which attracted the attention 
of inen like 1 Herder and Goethe. It was again through the 
enthusiasm of Jones that the Rlttsatiihara of Kalidasa was 
published m the original text in aj>. I7y2. A third work of 
Jones was the translation of the Mamismfti, the most important 
legal literature of ancient India, The work of Jones was 
followed up by Henry Thomas Colcbrooke who published 
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A Digest of Hindu Law otr CcuJfffifj and Suecesstons Erased 
an a composition in Sanskrit by orthodox Indian scholars He 
also edited a number of Saoakrit works including the Amarekaia, 
the Atfadhyafi, the Hitopade&i and the Riraiarjuniya. 
Another Englishman who studied Smskric in India was 
Alexander Hamilton who, while returning to England in a.d, 
]Wiy2, wal imprisoned with other Englishmen at Paris under 
aiders n£ Napoleon Bonaparte, During the period of his im¬ 
prisonment Hamilton trained up a band of European scholars 
who took to the. study of Sanskrit with earnest^ zeal rhis is 
commonly referred to as the ‘Discovery of Sanskrit' in the West. 
One of Hamilton's most distinguished students was the great 
German scholar and poet Friedrkh Schtegelt w ho wrote that 
epoch-making work On the Language and Wisdom of the 
Indian;, This work introduced for the first time the coin para 
rive and the historical method- It also contained translations 
in German of many passages from rhe H&mdyana, the Bhagoved- 
MB the Mamismili and oilier early works, Friedrich Schley's 
brother August Wilhelm von Schlcgel, a student of PmfcMtsr A, 
L. Che/.y, the first French scholar in Sanskrit, not only contri¬ 
buted much to the study of Comparative Philology but also 
helped the study of Sanskrit by editing text* and writing 
translations. One of Schlcgd’s students was Christian Lassen 
who was deeply interested in Indian culture. The science of 
Comiiarativu Philology was founded by Fran?. Bopp, a student 
of Professor CMzf and contemporary of August Wilhelm, 
ftopp also rendered great service m the investigation of Sanskrit 
literature by incorporating in his work CoFt/ttg^noFu-syjrem, 
translations from the RStndyana and the Makahhiirata, Ehs 
Sanskrit Gram mats considerably fintheied the study of Sanskrit 
in Germany, The work of Bopp in the domain of Comparative 
Philology was developed in a most comprehensive manner ly 
Wilhelm von Humboldt whose interest in the philosophical 


^'orks of the Indians was of an abiding character- Another 
timed German, Friedrich Ruckert, was also highly in termed in. 
Indian poetry. [ he Latin translations of the Upanisads in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in spiral German philo¬ 
sophers. Rebelling, Kam, Schiller, and Sthopenhauer were 
highly charmed to discover 'the production of the highest 
human wisdom 1 . The actual investigation of Vedk literature 
ivaa first undertaken by Friedrich Rosen in a.d. IH38 and was 
subsequently continued by a l>and of illustrious students of 
the great French orientalist Eugene Bumouf, including Rudolph 
RotEi and Fr Max Mil Her, who brought out his famous ctlilio 
prmccps of the Rguafa with the commentary of Sayana in the 
years 1349-75. One of Roth's distinguished students was H. 
Grassmaim who published a complete translation of the Rgvfdn, 
It was during tills period that Horace Hayman Wilson who 
eantc to Calcutta represented tbe orthodox interpretation of die 
Rgiteita by translating it cm the lines of Siivana's commentary. 
Similar work was dom* by Alfred Ludwig, who k looked upon 
as a forerunner of R. Fischql, and K. R Cdclncr, the joint 
authors of Vcdic Studies. The name of Theodor Aufrccht is 
also associated with Vedie investigations. 

Tbe publication of the great St Petersburg Dictionary 
{Samkrn-Wortt'rbuch) in !S52 is an important event in tire his¬ 
tory of progressive studies in Sanskrit in the West, The 
dictionary was compiled by Otto Bbhtlingk and Rudolph Ruth 
and published by the Academy of Fine Arts and Sciences, St 
Petersburg. The /1 is. lory of hulian Literature which was pub¬ 
lished by Albrecht Weber in a.d,. 1852 and was edited for the 
second time in A-tv 18745,, is another important work. Tbe 
edition of the SatapatfutbrSkmam by the same author is 
another outstanding contribution. The Calalagus Calubgamin 
published by Theodor Aufrccht in the years 1891, 169(5, and 
1903, forms a most comprehensive list of Sanskrit authors and 
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works and is a monumental work of its kind. Arthur Anthony 
MpcdcmcLTa Vedic Grammar and Volk Mythology and the 
Vedic Index by Macdondl and Arthur Bemedak Ktnh, have 
all proved helpful works for the study of Sanskrit in Europe. 
Maurice Bloomfield's Volte Concordance is another great 
work which has been of immense help to Vedic studies in the 
West. William Dwight: Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar is yet 
another important treatise- Edward ByLe Cowell, who "as 
Principal Government Sanskrit College, Ctdauia, gave a distinct 
Jilllp TO Sanskrilic studies fay lilt translations of the SarVfr 
dtirimasathgmtia and many other important Sanskrit works, 
Arthur Vents, Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Varanasi, 
also did a lot to help Samdaidc studies. Amongst European 
scholars who lived in India and took interest in Sanskrit learning 
and literature, mention may be made of J. F. I-Icct, Vincent 
A. Smith, Sir Alexander Cunningham, Sir John H. Marshall. 
Sir M. A. Stein, Sir George Grierson and J- Ferguson. 

Among western Indologists who have done Invaluable service 
m the cause of Sanskrit studies, the names of Gcorgu 
Biihler, J. Mult, Frank Klelhorn, E. Rher, R Ldders, Hermann 
Jacobi,* K- Scnari, Sylvain I^vi, Edward Washburn Hopkins, 
Euiren Hultzsch, Arthur Coke Burnell, Monicr M. Williams, 
Theodor Coktetiicker, Richard Garbo, Paul Deusson, Julius 
EgmW, George Thibaut, Julius Jolly, Maurice Wioternitz, F- 
W Thomas, L. D. Barnett, T. Tschcibaisky, Sten Kom>w ; 
VallAi Poussin, Otto Strauss. C, R Lunman and Giuseppe Tucci 
arc known to all lovers of Sanskrit. 
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B. ORIGIN OF INDIAN WRITING 

1 he immemorial practice with students of Sanskrit Iniroduc- 
litcraturc has been to commit to memory the various lion 
subjects of their study, and this practice of oral tradi¬ 
tion has preserved the ancient Vcdic texts. This fact 
has led scholars to surmise that writing was perchance 
unknown in the earliest period of Indian civilization 
and that the later forms of the alphabet were not of 
pure Indian growth. 

Tire earliest references to writing in Sanskrit litcra- Evidence 
I lure arc to be found in the DIunmasutra of Vafisfha, °f Vcdic 
which, as Dr Buhlcr thinks, was composed about 
the.eighth century b.c. There arc, however, some" 11 
scholars who would like to assign a much later date 
to the work, namely, the fourth century b.c. There 
we obtain clear evidence of the widely spread use of 
writing during the Vcdic period, and in Ch. XVI. 10, 

14-15, mention is made of written documents as legal 
evidence. Further, the Astadhyflyi of Panini contains 
such compounds as lipikara and libikara which evi¬ 
dently mean ‘writer [III. ii. 21]. The dare of Panini, 
however, is not fixed. Professor Goldstiickcr wants to 
place him in the eighth century B.c., while the general 
body of scholars hold that his age is the fourth 
century b.c. In addition to the few references set . 
forth above, it may be said that the later Vcdic works 
contain some technical terms such as ‘akjnra’, 'kSnda', 

‘patois', ‘grantha’ and the like, which some scholars 
quote as evidence of the use of writing. But there 
arc others who differ in their interpretations of these 
terms. 

The aforesaid references do not help us much 


Evidence 
of Hrahmn.- 
gkalwocka 


Evidence 
of Indian 
tiviHSza- 
dgn 


Evident 

of Tlud- 

dhist 

writing! 
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in determining the genuine Indian growth of uridng r 
inasmuch us none of the works in which they □lc 
found call be safely dated earlier than the period of 
inscription^ In the same way, evidences in the 
liraboianical works such as the Epics, the Puranas*. 
the Kilvyas and the like, are of little or no help. 
Among them, the Epics are by far the oldest, but it 
ja difficult to prove that every word of then' to t goes 
liatk to a high antiquity. One fact is, however, un¬ 
deniable, namely that the Epics contain some archaic 
expressions, such as, 'likli', lekba 1 , L Ickhaka „ Ickhana t 
but not 'lipi', which, as, many scholars think, is after 
all a foreign word. This may suggest that writing 
was known in India in the Epic age. 

There are two other facts which also suggest the 
same thing. It is believed that the Aryans were in 
an advanced state of civilization —there was a high 
development of trade and monetary transactions, and 
that they carried on minute researches in grammar, 
phonetics anti Lexicography. 0o not the above facts 
presuppose the knowledge of the art of writing 
among ancient Indians? Nevertheless, one will 
have to adduce evidence, without which nothing cart 
ho taken for granted. So we turn to- the Buddhist 
works. 

There are quite a large number of passages in 
the Ceylonese I'ipitaka, which, bear witness to an 
acquaintance with writing and to its extensive use at 
the time when the Buddhist canon was composed. 
£ Lekha H and 'lekhaka" arc mentioned in the B/iiiiAn 
Piinuiyn 2, ii and in the Bhikkhun'i Paciuiya 49, il 
Jn the former, writing has been highly praised. In 
the Jatakas, constant mention is made of letters. The 
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Jatakas know of proclamations. Wc arc also told of 
a game named aksarikS in which the Buddhist monk 
is forbidden to participate. This game was in all pro¬ 
bability one of guessing at letters. In the rules of 
Vinaya, it has been laid down that a criminal, whose 
name has been written up in the King’s porch, must 
not be received into the monastic order. In the same 
work, writing has been mentioned as a lucrative profes¬ 
sion. Jataka No. 125 and the Mtiliiivagga, I. 49 bear 
witness to the existence of elementary schools where 
the manner of teaching was the same as in the indi¬ 
genous schools of modem India. All these references 
prove the existence of the art of writing in pre- 
Buddhistic days. 

The earliest written record is the PipriwJ vase pjpniwa 
inscription which was discovered by Colonel Claxton vase 
Peppe. This inscription is written in Brahml charac- insCT, P uon 
ter and is in a language which docs not conform to 
any of the standard Prakrits. Some of the case- 
endings tend towards Magadhi. No compound con¬ 
sonant has been written. They have been either 
simplified or divided by epenthesis. No long vowel, 
excepting two Vs, have been used. The inscription 
has been differently interpreted. According to some 
scholars the relics that were enshrined were the relies 
of Buddha, while others maintain that the relics were 
those of the Sakyas, who were massacred by Virulaka, 
son of Prasenajit, King of Ko£ala. In any ease the 
inscription belongs to the early part of the fifth 
century b.c. 

Next in order of antiquity comes the Sohgaura 
copper plate which, as Dr Smith thinks, may be 
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Sokgaura 

Copper 

plate 


Inscrip¬ 
tions of 
Atoka, 
Nahapiina 
and Hudra 
daman 


dated about half a century prior to Afoka. 1 The 
characters of ihc document according to Dr Smith 
arc those of the Brahml of the Maurya period and 
his statements, according to Dr Biihlcr, are incon¬ 
testable as everyone of them is traceable in the 
Edicts. About the proper import of the inscription 
none Is sure. Dr Smith says that he cannot find out 
any meaning from it. The value of the inscription 
rests on the fact that it is an evidence for the assump¬ 
tion that in the third century n.c., the use of writing 
was common in royal offices and that the knowledge 
of written characters was widely spread among the 
people. 

The inscriptions of A&>ka, arc found almost all 
over India and arc written in two different scripts, 
viz., Brahmi and Kharosthl. Two of these inscrip* 
- tions—that of Sh5hb5zgarhi and Mansehra, arc 
written in the bitter. The rest are written in BrahinL 
The language of early Indian inscriptions is not 
Sanskrit, but vernacular, which is known as PrSkrit. 
In the inscriptions of A£okn, local varieties arc to l»e 
found. Those in the north-western part of India 
incline more towards Pai&cT, than those found in the 
eastern part. It is interesting to note that all the 
Indian inscriptions from the earliest times down to 
the second century a.d., arc in Prakrit. The earliest 
inscription in Sanskrit is the Nasik Cave No X 
j inscription of Nahapina, which was written, in all 


! The Ea gHA trawhtion of Dr Bulilcr'i version U given below: 

The order of the ureal ofltiial* of 4rSvai.lI (issued) from (their camp 
at) Mknavwslrikafa—"There two store-home* with three partition* 
(which are titaatcdl even in famous Vaihiagrima require the storage 
of load* (bhSrska) of Black Pankum, po reived grain, cummin-iced and 
Ainba foe (time* of) urgent (need). One should not take (anything 
(ram the grain stared).""—IA, Voi. XXV, p. 26S. 
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probability, in the year 41 of the Saka era, correspond¬ 
ing to a.d. 119. But there arc scholars who do not 
like to call this inscription the earliest in Sanskrit, 
and in their opinion the well-known Junagadh , 
inscription of Rudradaman, dated A.n. 150, heads the 
list of Sanskrit inscriptions. Sanskrit gradually en¬ 
croached upon Prakrit in the field of epigraphy and 
it was from the fifth century a.d.. that Prakrit dis¬ 
appeared from the field of inscriptions. 

As for the history of the two scripts, Brahml and KharotjhI 
Kharosjhi, mentioned above, Dr Iluhlcr thinks that 
the latter was derived from the Aramaic or Phoenician i v-' 
character used by the clerks of the Persian Empire. \ 

The north-western parts of India came under the 
Achatmcnian or Persian rule about the sixth century 
n.c. And it. is in those jwrts of India that inscriptions 
and coins in KharosjhI character have been dis¬ 
covered. Dr Biihlcr has taken sufficient pains to 
show how from some borrowed letters the full alpha¬ 
bet of the Sanskrit language came into being. There 
arc some scholars who have gone so far as to suggest 
a meaning of the word Kharostht. Thus it is held 
that the name KharosthT has been derived from the 
shape of letters which generally resemble the lip of 
an ass. Professor Ldvi thinks that the word is 
derived from the name of the inventor, Kharo?{ha, 
an inhabitant of Central Asia. 

There arc several theories regarding the origin Rrnhral: 
of the Brahml character. According to Dr Taylor &> u, h an <l 
and others, the Brahml character was borrowed from 
a Southern Arab tribe. This theory has not gained origin 
any popularity. The theory started by Dr Weber 
and illustrated by Dr Buhlcr is generally accepted. 


Pre-Semi ric 
origin 
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Dr Weber was the first in Tin to discover that some 
of the old Indian letters arc practically identical With 
certain Assyrian letters and several letters in some 
inscriptions of the ninth and the seventh centuries 
L.C.J found in Assyria, About one-third of the 
twenty-three letters of the North Semitic alphabet of 
that period is identical with the oldest forms of the 
corresponding Indian letters. Another one-third is 
somewhat similar, while the rest can with great diffi¬ 
culty he said to correspond to letters of the Indian 
alphabet. Dr Bdhlci took advantage of this theory 
of Dr Weber, and he next proceeded to show that 
as a result of the prolonged! contact between Indian 
merchants, mostly, Dravidians, and Bahylmians in 
the eighth and the seventh centuries d.c.* the former 
availed themselves of the. opportunity to bring the 
Assyrian art of writing over to India, which later on- 
was enlarged to suit the requirements of the Indian 
people. Nearly a thousand years later, this form of 
writing came to be sty Led as iirabmi. It has been 
said that originally the letters were written from right 
to ]eh, as a single coin has been discovered in a place 
named Eran, on which the legend runs from right to 
left. But as the Brahmins believed the right hand 
direction Its lie sacred, they changed the direction and 
began to write from left to right. 

According to Professor Bhys Davids, the Indian 
letters were developed neither from the Northern nor 
from the Southern Semitic alphabet, but from the 
pre-Semitte form current in the Euphrates valley. 
But this theory is not accepted on the ground that 
this supposed pre-Semi tie form of writing has yet to 
be explored. 
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Sir Alexander Cunningham had wanted it) derive Htempiy- 
each letter from die indigenous hierojdyphic, hut his ].il>be 
theory iva& discorded on the ground that no such 
hieroglyphic could Ik: found in India. But the recent 
excavations at Motionjn-liaro and Harap|ia have 
brought to light an. original Indian hieroglyphic and 
a further examination of the theory once started by 
Sir A- Cunningham may Ik- undertaken. 

UnLil the discoverv of the Indus Valley civilization, Cnnclii’ 
extant artbuierJngical evidence relating to the use of * on * 
writing in India cnuld not be carried far beyond the 
Maury a period. Hut the seals which have lnwn vc- 
covcured from Mnhcnjo-Daro and Harappa, although 
not yet deciphered, clearly show that some form of 
writing must have been in existence at least two millen¬ 
niums before the birth of Christ. Home attempt* 
have been made Co decipher the seals anti trace their 
origin from or affinities with forms of writing current in 
the ancient world, According to one view, the Indus 
valley inscriptions are composed of symbols, each 
of which is an ideogram. Hroany cries to discover 
similarities between the Hictitt script and the Indus ! 
Valley script, Diringcr on the other hand is convinced 
that no script existed from which the deriva¬ 
tion of the Indus script could be reasonably proved. 

He expresses the view chat the latter may have 
originated from n yet unknown script which was the 
common ancestor of the cuneiform and the early 
Elamite writing. Hunter and Lungdon regard the 
Mohcnjo-Dare script as the prototype of Brihitf hut 
it is impossible to expect any final or conclusive 
results from speculations based on a series of 
unknown factors or mere probabilities especially when 
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the sound-values of the signs in the lot]us Valley 
still remain unascertained. Ancient Indian traditions 
refolded in a number of works, lirahinariical, Jaina and 
Buddhist, ascribe the invention of writing to Bnhutii. 
A Chinese reference seems to indicate that the parti¬ 
cular writing meant by this tradition was the Brithmr. 
Thus the Indians in ancient times believed Thai their 
system o£ wilting was national in character, ind^genons 
in origin and of remote antiquity. But if the name 
Bra hi tn is to 1m? given 10 the script used in the inscrip¬ 
tions of A^nka as well as the llptdWi Vase inscrap- 
tlut! and the Erin coin legend, that name cannot 
consistently be applied to the script used by the Indus 
Valley people, as no siinilurity between the two has 
yet been established. 

Both cm grounds of developed form of the Brihnil 
script as indicated in the Asnltan edicts and its 
supposed origin from the North Semitic writing used 
in terrain inscriptions of the ninth and eighth centu¬ 
ries nxt. BtihTcr proposes tu place the beginning of the 
IVrahml at some date in the neighbourhood oJ HtS) tec. 
Tins (hue according to his line of argument may he 
the start! ng-point of the form of Brahtm which 
passed through certain fundamental changes, modi¬ 
fications and enlargements to reach the stage as 
exhibited in the A&>kan edicts and the one or iivo 
supposedly earlier inscriptions, But it Can uo longer 
be regarded ElS the date marking the beginning of 
writing in India in view of the discoveries made 
in the Indus Valley. Nor, as Biihler himself admitted, 
can his theory explain how without some kind 
of writing heing current among the Vedic people 
the technicalities and complexities of their literature, 
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their phonetics, grammar, ccmiomk transactions, 
numerical calculations and the like assumed such a 
pronounced form with the help of memory alone un- 
supported by written symbols. But us no specimen of 
writing or any hint about its form which may have 
been connected with the culture and civilization of the 
Vedic people has been found, it is still impossible to 
frame an acceptable hypothesis about the course of 
evolution of writiiig in India preceding the advent of 
lb ah ml ill tile Iuisii known to us and the nature of its 
affiliation to the earlier script the existence of which is 
not considered unlikely. 

The foreign origin of Brahmt, though advocated 
by many, has not been definitely proved. In fact 
many eminent scholars maintain that writing in India 
was of indigenous origin. No final conclusion can be 
arrived at in the matter until the Indus Valley script 
lias been correctly deciphered and fresh material dis¬ 
covered filling in the lung gap that separate* the Indus 
Valley jHiriod from the Maury a period in the history of 
writing in India and also new Eight thrown On the 
system of writing that may have been quite possibly 
used by the Vedic people, The genius of the Indian 
people was responsible for an extraordinary develop¬ 
ment of regional scripts out of the original Brahmi, 
Local varieties which are not Wanting in the A£ok;m 
BrShmr used throughout his empire in [lie North and 
the South, gathered a momentum in the succeeding 
centuries, ami the numerous regional or provincial 
scripts which came into being and advanced towards 
maturity can be traced to Br3hml with scientific preci¬ 
sion, Two early jfaiu Sutras, the ScUtlfiVtiyih'igfl SfiSftJ 
and the Parinnviiyta Sutra furnish a list of eighteen 
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varieties of writing including BrahrnI and Kharosthl, 
DjniiLi (Dr a vidian) and JavanSliya. The last named 
script is to be identified with Yavanatir (i.e. the Greet 
script) mentioned by PaninL The Lalitavista™ jgive» 
a list of sixty four scripts which include Br&hmJ, 
Khnratchr and foreign scripts lit* Onalipi, Hunalipi 
and regie ml scripts like Angalipi, Vangalipi, etc, 
Indian scripts were introduced into different coun¬ 
tries of Asia ; inscriptions and other valuable docu¬ 
ments have been discovered in widely separated areas 
in Asia written in Indian characters which also 
became the basis of developments of national scripts in 
some countries with which India bad been in active 
communication for many centuries in the past. 
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C. VEDIC AND CLASSICAL SANSKRIT: 

THEIR RELATIONSHIP 

luiitAW tradition knows Sanskrit as the language of Introduc- 
the gods, which has Iwen the dominant language of 11 " 11 
India for a period covering over four thousand ycaiR. 

Viewed from its rich heritage of literature, its fascinat¬ 
ing charm of words, Its flexibility of expression in 
relation to thought, Sanskrit occupies 3. singular place 
in the literature of the world. 

The Sanskrit language is generally divided into Vedicand 
Vedk and Classical. In the Vedic language was 5 

. , - , .. , ulilFcrcftCfi 

written the entire sacred literature of the Aryan in matJcr 
Indians. Within this Vedic language several stages ntvd sjsItit 
may l>c carefully distinguished, and in course of its 
transition from the One to the other it gradually grew 
modern till it ultimately merged in Classical Sanskrit, 
lint when we |klss on from the Vedic lyrics to the lyrics 
of Classical Sanskrit, we seem to enter a 'new world'. 

Not only are the grammar, vocabulary, metre and 
style different, hut there is also a marked distinction 
in respect of matter and spirit- Thus the Classical 
Sanskrit period is marked by a change of religious out¬ 
look and social conditions. Vedic literature is almost 
entirely religious ■ but Classical Sanskrit has a 'pro- 
fane' asj>ect as well which is not in any way inferior 
to the religious aspect. The religion in the Epic 
period has become different from what it was in the 
Vedic age. The Vedic Nature- worship has been super¬ 
seded by the cult of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, and it 
is in the Epic period that we find for the first time the 
incarnations of Vi?pu who has come to l>c looked upon 
as the Supreme Deity. New guds and goddesses 
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unknown to the Vedas have arisen, and Vcdic g*d* 
have either been forgotten or reduced to a subordinate 
poairion. India is, indeed, the only god who still 
maintains high status as the lord of heaven, Vedic 
literature in its earlier phase was marked by a. spirit of 
robust optimism ■ hut Classical Sanskrit literature bat 
a note of pessimism owing probably to the influence 
of the dot [tine of ttnrman and transmigration of souls. 
The naive simplicity of Veche literature is strikingly 
absent in Classical Sanskrit where the introduction of 
the supernatural and tbe wonderful is foil o£ exaggera* 
tion. So kings ate described as visiting Indra in heaven 
and a sage creating .1 new world by means of his great 
spiritual powers. The tribal organization of the state 
has lessened much in importance in the Epic period 
where we find tbe rifle of many territorial kingdoms- 

DJIfcrciice In inspect of form also Classical Sanskrit differs 
considerably from Vcdic. Thus the four Vedas and 
' iCCCn rhe lirahmanas nte marked with accents (udBttfl, 
anudiitta and svarita) which only can help us in finding 
out the meaning of diffident words. Thus, for 
instance, the word Tndra£atru' with one kinrl of accent 
will mean Tndra as enemy', and the same word with 
a different kind of accent will imply 'enemy of India*, 
lint In Classical Sanskrit literature, accent has no part 
to play. 

(ii)gnim Phonetically Vcdic and Classical languages are 
identical, but grammatically they differ- The change 
in grammar Is not generally due to the introduction 
of new formations or inflexions, but to the loss of 
forms. 1 In respect of mood, the difference between 


1 teniihf gramfrPilIttL fiWHH whiirH norm Lit itic VtOtC InflElWB* 
divijUKrir in Olc CttttdrnL Thins Lit (IcdcauLtiO A IllIFnlua nf fivrins Iljis 
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Classical and Vedic Sanskrit is specially very great, 
lit the Vedas the present tense has besides its indicative 
inflexion, a subjunctive (requisition), an optative (wish) 
and an imperative (command). The same throe moods 
are found, though with much less frequency, as 
belonging to the perfect and they ate also made from 
the aorist {£uir} and the future has no moods. In 
Classical Sanskrit, the present cense adds to its indi¬ 
cative an optative and tin imperative. But the sub¬ 
junctive (fci) Is lost in Classical Sanskrit.' In the Vcdic 
period no less ihsm fifteen forms of infinitive were 
used* of which only one (funt) survives in the Classical 
period. Vcdic Sanskrit differs from Classical Sanskrit 
in respect of the use of prefixes (upafargas). Thus in 
Classical Sanskrit the vpaxarga must invariably precede 
the root and should form a pgri of it. But the use 
of upasargas was unrestricted in Vcdic Sanskrit. It 
was used before the root and after it and was also 
sometimes separated from the root itself. 1 Com¬ 
pounds of more than two words,, which arc rare in 
th.c Vedas and the Brahmanas, arc frequent in Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit. 

.The aforesaid changes in respect of form? were (iii) Voea- 
mainly due to the efforts of grammarians who hulary 
exercised Considerable influence on the development 
of the language, The vocabulary also underwent 
many changes. It was largely extended by derivation, 
composition and compilation, Many old words that 

bc«i dmppod 1 CO tiW nowninp Lite nTiel ncciuaiiIf runus-. of 

* ™ coiling .In 3. Turra, (>i) iltt flugninatLvc pEiiml jflrin 
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(illJtJil forrn nl iitnnh t[Wlici(r Life rbhih c.g,, rirwUtfi. 
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kffaeiui nrjaa Tm-JininlHe. 
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could not l>c found in Vedic literature came to he 
added in Classical Sanskrit and many new words were 
borrowed, 

(jr) Metre Vcdic language again differs from Classical with 
regard to the use of metres. Beside the principal 
seven metres of the Vedas (gSyairt, us-nih t anusiubh, 
brhali, fvihkti, tristubh and jagal i). Classical Sanskrit 
presents a limitless variety of metres. 
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D, PRAKRIT 

Antiquity Ttm beginnings of die Prakrits go back to a period 
of grear antiquity. Even at the time when VedLc 
hymns were comjiosud, there existed a popular 
language which differed from the literary dialect. In 
the Vedic hymns, there are several words which can¬ 
not lie phonetically other than Prakrit, Buddha and 
MahavTra preached their doctrines In the sixth century 
B.C-, in the language of the people in order that all 
might understand them. The language of the Bud¬ 
dhist texts which were collected during the pcruHi 
between 500 HjC. and 400 BjC, was MagadhT, The 
extant Buddhist texts of Ceylon, Burma and Siam are 
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in a Sana of poplar language to which the name Pali 
has been given. There is difference of opinion amongst 
scholars regarding the place and origin of Pali. The 
only inscription, the language of which is akin to Pali, 
is the Hati-Gumphl inscription of Kharavela, dated 
the 160th year of the Maury a, era. 

Patahjali says that Sanskrit was a spaken Iinniflp* - # 

but Jt was confined to the cultured section of the Suukrii 
poaplcr The popular dialect of India was known by i° Prakrit 
the general name of Prakrit, From the distribution of 
languages in Sanskrit dramas it appears that the masses 
while speaking Prakrit, could understand Sanskrit. It 
ha? been said in Bharara's ATj atyai^ttra that Prakrit 
and Sanskrit arc different branches of one and the 
™« language. In the earliest known forms of Prakrit, 
there arc passages which can be easily translated into 
Sanskrit by the application of simple phonetic rules. 

According to European scholars, Prakrit, which European 
represents the Middle Indian period of the lndo-Aryan view 
languages, may again be subdivided into three stages; 

(I) Old Pi-akrit or Pali, (2) Middle Prakrit, and (3} late 
1 r.iirit or Apabhraiii-fa. They would like to say that 
if Prakrit hnd been a language derived from Sanskrit, 

Prakrit would have takcii the name Samskrta, More¬ 
over, there are many words and forms'in Prakrit 
which cannot be traced in Classical Sanskrit, If, 
however, by the word Sanskrit is included the language 
of [he Vedas and all dialects of the old Indian period, 
it will be correct to assume that Prakrit is derived 
from Sanskrit. Bui the word Sanskrit is generally used 
to refer to the Papini-PaEafijali language. 

Indian grammarians, however, would say that chcOribMlo* 
name Prakrit is derived from the word pmkrti t which view 
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means 'the bask form', viz,* Sanskrit. Further, in 
Prakrit there are three classes of words, e.g., (i] 
tat$ama —worth which arc identical in form and 
meaning in both Sanskrit and Prakrit, cg- r deva r 
ksmaia, (ii) tailbfynm —words that arc derived from 
Sanskrit by the application o£ phonetic rules* e,g., 
ajjautta < arytiputre, p&rtctimbia < paneuwbya, and 
(iii) dtxitt —words that are of indigenous origin and 
the history of which cannot he accurately traced, j?.g u 
chotiaTiti, caAgo. A careful examination of Prakrit 
vocabulary reveals the fact that the majority of Prakrit 
wards lieimig to the second class ; words belonging to 
rbc other classes are comparatively small in number. 
■The derivatives are in most cases the result of pbonedc 
decay. 

Varieties ■ The following are the tneire important litemy 
of Prakrit M^harastn, £aurasenf and Magadhi are the 

dramatic Prakrits, while Ardha-MigadhT, Jaina- 
MaharjKtrT and jEiina-£aLirasjeni are the Prakrits of the 
Jaina canon. The last is the ApabhramfeL 
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E. WAS SANSKRIT A SPOKEN LANGUAGE? 

European A SRcrio?i r of European scholars believes that in spire 
v]ew of the vast extent of Sanskrit literature, Sanskrit was 
never used in actual speech. It was a purely literary 
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and artificial Jangtiago and the language that was 
spoken even in ancient rimes was Prtkxit 

Jlut there arc evidences to show that to ell intent* OrthodD* 
and purposes, Sanskrit was a Jiving language and vie* 
that it was spoken by at least a large section of the 
|>eop]e, Etymologists and grammarians like Yaska 
and Pinini describe Classical Sanskrit as Bh3s3 t the 
sjieech, as distinguished from Vudic Sanskrit , 1 and it 
will not probably be incorrect to suggest that this 
description serves to draw out the special character 
u£ Classical Sanskrit as a living speech. Moreover, 
there are many gutTM in the Aitiirihyiiyt of Panirri 
which are meaningless unless they have any reference 
to a living speech/ Yaska, Papini and even 
Katyiyana have discussed the peculiarities in the 
usages of Easterners and Northerners.* l,ocal varia¬ 
tions are also noticed by Katyayana, while Patafijati 
has collected words occurring in particular districts.* 

Pntaiijali again tells LIS that the words of Sanskrit are 
of ordinary life and describes an anecdote in which a 
grammarian Converses nith a charioteer and the 
discussion is carried on in Sanskrit/ 

From ail that has been said above, it is clear that Estvnt of 
Sanskrit was a living speech in ancient India. Bui Sanskrit>a 
the question which still remains to be discussed iSu?™™ 
whether Sanskrit was the vernacular of all classes of 
people in The society or of any particular section or 
aedionS. Pataniaii says that the language spjhcn in 
rhe days of Panini could be mastered if it was heard 

•ari> r i. lv, j & 7, sr. il s it ? r Att. m. in l&S. e«- 
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Conclu¬ 

sions 


from rtic learned Brahmanas of the day (sisiif) who 
could sjicak correct Sanskrit without any special 
ai!ljon r E It is gathered from the Stindtirakanda of the 
that the language spoken by the twice-born 
caste* was Sanskrit Tt is stated in tile KHmafdtrti 
of ViitsySyana that men of taste should speak both in 
Sanskrit Ond ihe vernacular of the province, and this 
means ihai Sanskrit was nest the spoken language of 
each and every section of the people in the society * 
Hiucii Tsang, the Chinese traveller (seventh century 
A.n.), cells us that the language: in which official 
debates were arranged, was S ansk rit 1 and not any pro¬ 
vincial dialect. The Paiicatantra informs us. that the 
medium of instruction for the young buys of the 
ruling class was Sanskrit and not any yemaculat- 
We may draw from this the conclusion that 
Sanskrit was the vernacular of the educated people 
but it was understood in still wider seetions. Our 
conclusions may find support from the evidence of 
the dramatic literature where wc observe that 
Bnlbrnanas, kings and ministers speak Sanskrit while 
women and nil the common people use Prakrit, exccpc 
that muns and courtesans occasionally converse in 
Sanskrit. Uneducated Brahmanas arc introduced 
speaking popular dialects. But it Is highly signid- 
cam that dialogues between Sanskrit-speaking and 
Prakrit-speaking persons arc very frequent and this 
suggests that in real life Sanskrit was underwood hy 
those who would not speak it themselves. This state¬ 
ment may be further corroborated by the fact that 
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common people would gather to hear the recital ol 
the popular Epics in rhe palates of kings and in 
temples; they would not attend such functions unless 
they could understand the con rent of the recital. 
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CHAPTER I 


TIIE GREAT EPICS 
A. RAMAYANA 

Story The Indian tradition makes Valmiki, the author of 
the Ramayana, the first poet (adikavi) who is reported 
to have been deeply moved by the piteous wailings 
of the female curlew when her husband was killed 
by the dart of a forester. Valmlki's feelings found 
an expression through the medium of metre,' and at 
the bidding of the divine sage Narada who brought 
messages from Brahma he composed the immortal 
Rama-Epic which tells the story of Prince R5ma, the 
dutiful and devoted son of King Dafaratha of 
Ayodhyfl, banished from his kingdom for fourteen 
years through the jealousy of his step-mother Kaikcyl 
who secured possession of the throne for her own 
son Bharata. So Rama and Sita, his beloved wife, 
accompanied by the third prince Laksmana went to 
the forest. There the adventures of the banished 
prince, STt3’s abduction by Ravana. King of Lanka, 
the help given to Rama by Hanumat, a chief of the 
monkeys, the destruction of Ravana and his party, 
the fire-odeal of Slt3 to prove her chastity—these and 
many other incidents have been described in all the 
glowing colours of poetry. 

Origin and From a perusal of the Ramayana itself we come to 
source know that the story of the Epic was recited hy pro- 
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fcssional minstrels. The story was handed down by 
oral transmission from Vslmiki to the twin brothers, 

Kusa and Lava, who sang it in the royal court of 
Rama. The above facts have led scholars to surmise 
that the exploits of the great heroes of the Iksvftku race 
inspired the bards of Ayodhya to compose narrative 
ballads. Such were utilized by ValmTki who turned 
them into a full-fledged Epic. In this connexion, it 
may be remembered that Epics and Puriinas arc 
derived from a common ancient source which may 
be traced in the Vedas. The famous dialogue hymns 
of the Rgvcda arc but ancient ballads consisting of 
some narrative and some dramatic elements. These 
arc believed to be the sources of epic poetry as well 
as dramas. It is opined again that the Epics owe 
their origin to the ‘Songs in praise of men’ known as 
GStha NSra.sathsI. 

The Ramayana which is essentially a poetic crca- Character 
tion has influenced the thought and poetry of later 
centuries in course of which new matters were added 
to the original composition. The work, in its present 
form and extent, comprises seven books and contains 
24,000 verses approximately. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the text of the Epic has been preserved in 
three recensions, the West Indian, the Bengal and 
the Bombay, and curiously enough each recension 
has almost one third of the verses occurring in neither 
of the other two.vOf the three, the Bombay recension 
is believed to have preserved the oldest form of the 
Epic, for here we find a large number of archaic 
expressions which are rare in the Bengal and the West 
Indian recensions. According to Professor Jacobi, 
the Rama-Epic was first composed in the Kosala 
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country on the biflis o£ the ballad poetry recited by 
the rbapsodists, In course of time there naturally 
arose difference in the Tradition of the recitations 
made by professional story-tellers, and this difference 
adequately cm plains tire variations in the three rcccm 
aions when they had been assuming thdr definite 
forms in the different parts of idle land. But it must 
be borne in mind that inspitc of the variations in the 
three recensions it is not difficult to detect the spurious 
and recognize the nucleus. As Jacobi rightly pats it: 
As on many of our old venerable cathedrals every 
coming generation has added something new and 
repaired something old, without the original construc¬ 
tion being effaced, in spite of all tile added little 
chapels and turrets, so also many generations of singers 
have been at work at the Ramayaya ; but the old 
nucleus, around which so much has grown, is to the 
searching eye of the student, not difficult to recognize* 
if not in every derail, yet in its principal features. 1 

Snuriaua Internal evidence proves almost conclusively that 

dement t ^ e 

whole of the Rti mSyana as it is found today was 
not written at one time, It is said that of the seven 
hooks in the JftiiyaFiB, the East one and portions of 
the first are interpolations. In the first place, there 
are numerous passages in the genuine books which 
either make no reference to the incidents in the first 
book or contain statements which contradict those to 
be found in the first book. Secondly, in the first and 
third cantos of the first book we find two tables of 
contents, the first o£ which does not mention the first 
and the seventh books. Thirdly, the style and 


1 Ilili p. 50. 
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language of the first book Jo tint bear comparison with 
that of the five genuine \mk)H (H-V|). Fourthly, 
the frequent interruption of the narrative in the first 
and the seventh books and the complete absence of 
any such interruption in the other five books cannot 
but suggest that the two books were com posed by 
subsequent poets of less etninence and talent than 
the author of the genuine books. Lastly, the dlaracter 
uf the hero as drawn in rhe first and the seventh 
books differs from what we find in the remaining 
books. Thus in those two books Rama is not a mortal 
hero which he is in the other five books, but a divine 
being worthy Df reverence to the nation. 

lhe J^rnfylttd is a highly popular epic which has The 
beemne the property of the entire Indian people and influence 
it is not an exaggeration if it is said that it has 
influenced more than ally other poem the thought and H-mMiarT 
poetry of a nation for thousands of years. People in Life and 
different walks of life are all quite familiar with ihe Uxttawrt 
characters and stories of the great Epic. In the eves 
of Indians Rama is the ideal prince, the embodiment 
of all conceivable virtue and htta the ideal of conjugal 
love and fidelity, the highest virtue of woman. 

Popular sayings and proverbs hear unmistakable testi¬ 
mony to the acquaintance of the Indian people with 
the stories of the Epic. Preachers belonging to 
different sects draw r upon the story of the Epic at the 
time of religious discourses meant for the mass. 
Beginning with ASvaghosa who composed the Buddha- 
caritn on the model of the Ramaynna and coming 
down to such later writers as Bhajfi and Rbavibhuti 
we are amazed to observe the extent of influence of 
the Epic on them and their poetical creation. Even 
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the folklores and vernacular literature of the various 
provinces have been deeply influenced by the story of 
the Raniiiyaria. And it would not be wrong to say 
that even tipco present limes ihe. life and literature in 
India are considerably moved by the great Epic The 
conception of Rlmardijyi (Kingdom of Rama) owes its 
origin to ihe Ramfiytina, 

Amenity II has Jmcti already observed that the original work 
of ValmlkL assumed different forms as with years 
vbapsodisrs introduced into it newer elements. It is, 
therefore, very diftieult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to fist any specified age for the whole poem. Dr 
Wintering says that the transformation of Rama 
from a mao to the Universal God through a semi- 
divine national hero, cannot but take a sufficient 
length of time. It should be noted, however, that not 
only the Rama-legend but the Riimiiyfiria of Vilunlki, 
also was known to the Mahabhruata which contains 
the RainopfikiiySna in the Vunaparwm, of course, in 
a condensed form. On the other hand, the [Met Qr 
thc poets of the RUmtiyaiw nowhere refer to the 
liharata story. These facta have led scholars like 
Professor Jacobi to presume a very early existence of 
the Kama-Epic 1 though it stiff remains a disputed 
point whether it was earlier than the original story of 
the MakZbhSrata, the passage in the Vanafu rroun con¬ 
taining [bo reference to the Rantaynm, being absent 
in that very early form of rbc BhfLrata Epic. Dr 
Wintemitz believes that 'if the Maha bhorata had on 

1 Muni an Lilte Ji ltiLtI, SrtiScRc], WjLIiaia*. J(il)y n-ltii flilltT* ptf i r t 
our ih.ir iht KZir.-Zyw ii rJiflfcr Llwin iLb Mahabiiartiia, htciuit 
lltc hurnlnp af vlilovra <1 dh run orci'T 1(5 Jl, 1>UE L[ la mttwEOflciJ in 
[lit .1 fiiJt.viJiirrtrr.j. 
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t the whole its present form in the fourth century a.jx, 
the Ramayana 'must have received its final form at 
lease a century or two earlier". 

From a study of Jafaka literature it would appear Rdiuioo to 
than the stories of some of the J a takas naturally Buddliiam 
remind ns of the story of the RiimUyaria though it 
must be admitted that we seldom observe any ‘literal 
agreement' between the two. To cite an instance,, 
the Daianrthil-jfltaka relates the Story of the RtfPPirtyarrrf 
in a different way, where Rama and SrtH are described 
as brother and sister. But it is highly significant that 
while the Jatakas give us innumerable stories of the 
demon-world and the animals, they never men dun 
y i-he names of Ravana and Hatttimat and the monkeys. 

It is not. therefore, improbable that prior to the 
fourth or the third, centuries n.c. when the Buddhist 
Tipitaka is believed to have conic into existence, the 
Ram&yaqa ill its Epic form was not available though 
ballads dealing with Rims, were known ■ to exist. 

Traces of Buddhism cannot be found in the Rilmiiyaita 
and rhe solitary instance where the Buddha js mcri' 

'lioned is believed to be an interpolation,' Dr Weber, 
however, suggests that the RRniiiytuia ig based on an 
ancient Buddhist legend of Prince Rlma. He thinks 
that the hero of the Rfiuiuytma is essentially a sage 
in spirit and not merely a hero of ivar and rhat in 
Rama we observe the glorification of the ideal of 
Buddhist equanimity. Dr Wmicrniu algo approves 
of die idea of explaining the extreme mildness and 
gentleness of Rama by ’Buddhistic undercurrents', 

But we must say that by thinking in this way 


'LilSSCn DJI Wclwj'* fljj M.ij'LLjrli'r f C .■% , VVifc, ill] 
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Dr Weber has ignored the fact chat a poet like 
Valmllii could easily draw his inspiration from his 
own heritage. Our conclusion, therefore, ia that 
there was np direct influence of Buddhism on the 


<^raek 

influence 


AlLcpmcal 
iKiterfircta- 
ikmof the 

Epic 


Myihologi- 
caf in Lc r ■ 
jpmadon 


RBmaya$a* 

It is certain chat there is no Grech influence on the 
Romayana as the genuine jSrtWflyanj betrays no 
acquaintance with the Greeks, Dr Weber, however, 
chinks that the RSmSya^a is based on the Greek 
legend of Helen and the Trojan war. But an exami¬ 
nation of the contents of the poem shows that 
the -expression ypvana occurs twice hi the passages 
of the RSm&yma which are evidently interpolations. 

Professor Lassen was tile first scholar to give an 
allegorical interpretation oE the Ramayans. In his 
opinion the Epic represented the first attempt of the 
Aryans to conquer Southern India. According to 
Dr Weber it was meant to account for the spread of 
Aryan civilization to South India and Ceylon, 

Professor Jacobi gives us a mythological interpreta¬ 
tion and says that there is no allegory in the Epic. 
Thus he points out that in the Rgucda, Sit* appears 
as the field-furrow and invoked as the goddess of 
agriculture. In some of the Grhyasiitras Slta is the 
genuine daughter of the plough-field and is a Wife of 
ParjanYA Or Indra, In the Rdnt&ypfri also Slta is 
represented as emerging from the plough-field of 
Jan aka, Kama can be identified with Jndra and 
Hanuinat with the Manats, the associates of Indra, in 
his; battle with demons. But we would only add that 
to read allegory or mythology in a flr&t rate work of 
art is without any justification. 
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R. MAHABHARATA 


General Dr WiNTERNITZ describes the Mnhabharatii as a 
diitflccvr whole literature and docs not look upon it as one 
^ poetic production which the Riimayatia essentially is. 
The nucleus of the Mait&bhataUt is the great war of 
eighteen days fought between the Kauraviis, the 
hundred SOUS of DhrtaraHpa and the H^^iivas, the 
five sons of Pip dll. The poet narrates all. the 

circumstances leading up to the war. In this great 
Klirukselra battle were involved almost all the kings 
of India joining either of the two parties. The result 
o£ this war was the total annihilation of the Kauravas 
and their J&rty, and Yodhis^hira,. the head of the 
Pai^ava?, became the sovereign monarch of Hastina- 
pura. Hut with the progress of years new matters and 
episodes, relating to the various aspects of human life, 
social, economic, political, moral and religious as 
also fragments of other heroic legends and legends 
containing reference to famous kings, came to be 
added to the aforesaid nucleus and this phenomenon 
probably continued for centuries till in the curly part 
of the Christian era the Epic gathered its present 
shape which is said to contain a hundred thousand 
verses, ft is, therefore, that the Makahharata has 
been described not only as a hemic poem, but also 
as a "repertory of the w r holc of the old Lard poetry*. 

‘The Epic in its present form is divided into eighteen 
books 1 with a supplement Called the Harhiarnsn. 

1 Tli^- eijjhstf-n ShViI s w|iietl ate laiHRt as ^otuoti are Stic tallowing: 

At)\ r ViTl'.Jl,:. I ilr.'J, t'irBfil, Uiiyugs, Hfrjjiuua, KprAfij .lui^y.Tj 
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The famous Bhaguviidgita is a chapter of the Giiil 
Bhjsmapanxm and contains eighteen sections. The 
Giiil is a simplification in verse oE the general doc¬ 
trines in Hindu philosophy and is a hook specially 
meant for the dwellers of the society rather than for 
one who has renounced it. The book is no doubt one 
► of the finest fruits of Indian philosophy and has 
gained world-wide recognition in the hands of philo¬ 
sophers. The theme of this hook is the advice* given 
by Krsna for consoling depressed Arjuna, mainly 
dwelling Oil the doctrines of karmtin, jSSrut and ' 
bhokti. 

The Gtta has been widely read and admired fur * ^ 

many centuries past, ever since AJbSrimT &pgkc highly pEt-! 
of it. According to WLntemirz it is the sacred hook 
I of the Bhigavatasj a Vaisnava sect which as early as 
the beginning of the second century me, had found 
adherence even among the Greeks in Gandhara. i 
’'J'hdian scholars like Telang and Jihandurkar hold that 
the Gtta was com[M>sed not later than the fourth \ 
century h.C-, Its language, style and metre prove 
that the puetn is one of the earliest parts of the 
MahibhSrota. 

There is a fantastic theory of Christian inHucncc on Christian 
the Oita attempted by F. Lorhier. It is held that the influence 
author of the Gila not only knew and frequently ™ ^ iE:i 
utilised the Scripture of the New Testament, but also 
wove into his system the Christian ideas and views in 
general. This view has been discarded on the ground 

^tiii ij 1 :. r j'J. 1 3, Srrf, SSnti. AnitiSrarnr, Jticamrdkiha r JibammStfltir, 

L 3 ! !(i>i i7j^r-lJ± IJ ri- 11 -Tfiil Simgn*illlif\litrri. 

It is urn ddiimcLv Ictijowii whether this diviiiotu Liilo eighteen bodki 
tl fiurtCy (Kiili i inriil, i Ijt-fr n looiewlifir UilTcJrjii lomi n( 4M- 

■HDn nr ■.■iimiKcl From the '"■rilirtgi vt nlbreuCii, 
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that the doctrine of bhahii in Indian literature is 
found earlier than the Christian era and that the GHu 
was composed at least two hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, 


The Hartvtuhfa is regarded as a supplement or 
I apjieiidix (i/dr7a) to the Mahabhiifdla but the connex¬ 
ion between the two is purely external and Is limited 
essentially to the fact that the same Vni&fllp&yana is 
the Speaker in both. The Harivarhsa which is; a work of 


16,374 verses docs not. ap]>car to have been composed 
by a single author. It is, in fact, a jumbled mass of 
texts. It consists of three sections, namely, Harivathia* 
parvati containing gencolngy of Hari, Vi^nupamtn 
dealing almost exclusively with Kmia and Bkemisvar 
parvtMs a loose collecdon of Purana texts. 

Audiai- In spice of: all the diverse elements of which the 
th ip Af (ihahhareiia ConsiRfS, the poem is regarded, bv the 

Indians as a unified work complete in Itself. The 
author is the sago Krspa Dvuip3yana, also called 
Vyasa. The Hlnry runs that the sage imparted the 
work to his pupil VkixampRyana who red ted the 
whole poem in the intervals of the great snakc-facrifice 
til King Janamejaya. On the occasion it was heard 
by Sura Ugrairavas, son of sage Lomaharfana. v fhe 
t present text of the Mahabheraie is tvhar Suta Ugra- 
iiravas narni ted in the assembly of sages at the Ewelve- 
! yearly sacrifice of Saunaka in the forest of Nimtsa. 
Thus Ugra^rnvas is. the reciter of the outline story 
while in the poem hself Vaisampiycma is the speaker. 
Within the narrative of Vaiiaiupjiyana numerous 
inserted stories are put in the month of different 
persons and it must be remembered that such inser¬ 
tion of stories within stories is a very common device 
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In Indian literature, A careful study of the above 
facts will suggest the gradual growth of the Epic from 
a smaller ]*jem to its present extent and thus convince 
us of the truth nf the vontendon that the work is not 
from the pen u£ a single author or even a careful 
compiler. It U maintained by Wintenatz that ‘un- 
poeiical thenlogicians and commentators and clu msy 
copyists have succeeded in conglomerating into a 
heterogenous mass parts which are really incompatible 
and which date fjom different centuries’. Hut the 
verv fact that the MahabliSratn represents ei whole 
literature and should not be looked upon as a single 
unified jioeiic production has made it a valuable 
record enabling us to gain 'an insight into the deepest 
depths of the soul of rhe Indian people'. 

It is extremely difficult for tia to sepitraw at this Three 
distant dale the chaff from the real. However, ill 
the first bfflk nf rhe Mafiabhutatu [here is a statement 
that ac one time the Epic contained 2A000 verses 
while in another context we find that it consisted of 
8,300 verses, These statements may definitely lead 
one to conclude that the Epic had undergone three 
principal stages of development before it assumed its 
present form. 

It is impossible to give in one fine the exact date Age 
of lire A fahfibltSrala. To determine the date of the 
htahRbhilrata we should determine the date of every 
|>arc of this Epic. In the Vedas there is no mention, 
of the incident of the great Kuruksetra bathe. ^ In 
the Brahmapas. however, rhe holy Kuru-fiuld is des¬ 
cribed as a place of pilgrimage where gods and 
mortals celebrated big sacrificial feast*. We also 
find the names of Janamejaya and ftbarata in the 
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BrflhmanaS- '&o also the name of Farfksii as a ruler 
o E K uni-land 3fl found lfi the AtltanJOvcda. We find 
frequent mention of the Kurus and the Pjitkalas in 
the Y-iijitrvi'dpr The Kii^hakasamhitfi mentions the 
name of Db r tariisp'a, son of Vieitravlrya, In the 
Stinkhyityana-§mu$esilira we find the mention of a 
war in Kuru-knd which was fatal for the Kauravas. 
Beit the names of the Pfutdavas do not occur thervin- 
The Cfhyzrtitra of A£val&yana gives the names of 
Bharata and Mahiibharata in a list of teachers and 
books. Paniui gives us the derivation of ihe words 
Yudhis^hiia r Bhmna and Vidura and the accent of 
the compound Mahabhiiraui. ^atanjali is the first tt> 
make defame allusions in the story of the battle 
between the Kauravgg and the Piiiidavas. Although 
the Buddhist Tipijaku docs, not mention the name of 
the Mafiitbhfcata, the Jdtakas betray a slight acquain¬ 
tance widi it. 

literliy Moreover,, it is proved by literary and inscriptions I 
aodiuicrEp- evidence that already about A.n. 5U0 h the MahSbhSrat/r 
™ci S ce fon ^ r «n actual Epic but a sacred book and 

a religious discourse. It was on the whole essentially 
different from the Epic as it is found, today,. 
Kurnimlabha^a quotes passages from the Maft3- 
bharbta and regards it as a Smrti work, Both 
■Subandhu and Bajia knew' it as a great work of art r 
and Bana alludes to a recital of the Mah5bhilraUt? 
It must be admitted on alt hands tltat though an Epic 
MahabhUrata did not esist in the lime of the Vedas, 
sdngEc myths, legends and poems included in the 
Mahabharetttf reach back to the Vedic period. The 
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MahRbhiiraUi has also drawn many moral narratives 
and stories oE saints from its contemporary ‘ascetic- 
poetry'. Vftn Epic MahUbhnTata, however, did not 
exist in the fourth century B-C, and the transforma- 
ticsn u£ the Epic Mubfibhiirala into our present com¬ 
pilation probably took place between the fourth 
century b.c. and the fourth century a d. In the fourth 
century a,d„ the work was available in its present 
vxtent, contents and character, though small altera' 
tionfi and additions might have continued even in 
later centuries. 

To the strictly orthodox Indian mind the TwaiLnica 

yaiui appears to have been composed earlier than the ^hjdHa 
\l&ha bbarota. 3nd ions believe that of the two i near- *** ^ 
nations of the Lord Rama, and Krsna, the former 
was born earlier. Western critics do not attach any 
importance to this belief, for it is argued by them 
that the Hero of the genuine portion of the RSmltyana 
which is older, does not appear as an incarnation but 
as an ordinary mortal hero- 1 Professor Jacobi also 
thinks that of the two poems, the R&muyana is the 
earlier production, and he bases his theory on the 
supposition that it is the influence of rbe. Ramftywia 
which has moulded the MaltSbhSraia into a poetic 
form.* 

That tlie RSmSyO^t is earlier than the MahH- 
htiiirala may be proved on the strength of the follow¬ 
ing points. The VatUtparuatt of the MahSbhUrata 
contains rtderenccs to the Rama story while no such 

1 Tlutre nit a fcw pHapci- tn LliC gtnui.ru: lraoifc Ih® c| iW Iti 
ni!, vf. where SLrii ciUei* Into the prrr, wheels Rhnn;i i* ™n™ 
ui n ilLtinc heilig- Celtics ful no Jurjlmdrsi in tailing inch jMF'C'E 43 
illH-rpnSitiarn. . . 

3 AOturJiflE :n Mr Hnpkiflfc. (he Jifl uipjfn'iJfJ a# J^n aU-|JMdtlct ■■ 
p*irr chnn ihe MafiaUUftWta. [Cambrid£t HiMTJ, 1. p. »l) 
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reference to the Mahabharatfui story is to Ek: found in 
the Rdmdyfliifl, ^Xgain, the Aftihtlbhumta contains 
reference to the burning of widow* as evinced in the 
story of MSdri's suftdifui* Hut nothing akin to it is 
found in the Reimayatsa. From the references of 
Mcgasthcnes we come to know that the practice of 
burning of widows was in vogue in the third century 
u. c f In rhe Vcdk period such a system was unknown 
in this country. Further, Pitpdiputim is mentioned 
as a city in die Mahablulrata which according to 
Megasthcnes was founded E>v Kal&^oka in the fourth 
century n,u. But it is interesting to note that this 
important city is not mentioned in the RRtiuJytmn 
though many cities of leaser importance and some of 
them again VCrV close to Pfitaliputra have Itccn alluded 
to. Furthermore, the territories occupied Eiy the 
Aryans in the age of the Ratnltyaqa appear to bo 
much more limited than the Aryan-occupied terri¬ 
tories in the Mahubhurata. But Wimernitz does not 
attach any real importance to this theory and criti¬ 
cizes it by saying [bat the Mah3bhiirata t even in its 
present form, retains several characteristics of older 
poetry while the poem of Valtmkt reveals such pecu¬ 
liarities as would place hi m nearer to the age of 
Court-epics. Thus it is asserted by Wtntemitz that 
the Rtimciytina appears to be an ornate poem having 
served as the pattern to which Eater Indian poets 
.admiringly aspired. What Winternttz means by 
ornate poetry is that kind of poetic composition in 
which greater importance is attached to the form 
than to the matter and contents of the portn anti in 
which literary embellishments are profusely used even 
to excess. The Rartiaynn/i is [he first literary work in 
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which the aforesaid peculiarities of ornate poetry are 
found. These peculiarities. however, arc not present 
in the MtthabhSmto which is, therefore, presumed to 
be the earlier competition. Again, it has Ijcch pointed 
out that such cypresaicnt like “lihlsma spnkc/ 
'Suiijayji sjjjike. 1 which the poet oE the Mtihubhnrata, 
uses to introduce a character, are reminiscent o£ 
ancient ballad poetry. 1 Jim in the kamayaM the 
speeches are introduced in verses and there foie in a 
more polished form■ T. he theory of ProfisMnr Jacobi 
may he further contested on the ground that fnjm a 
perusal of the two Epic*., the reader wilt unmistakably 
carry the impression that while the Mahahharala 
describes a more war-like age, the Aftmilyvna depicts 
a comparatively refined civilization. 
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THE mRANAS 

The origin of the Paninas must be traced to that time 
of religious revolution when. Buddhism was gaining 
ground as a formidable foe of Brahman it culture. 
Great devotees of liriihmanic religion were, anxious 
for the preservation of die old relic-s of Hindu culture, 
and Vyasa, the great compiler, the greatest man of 
his rime, was horn to rnect the demand, of the age. 
Fhc most important: point to be remembered in this 
connexion, is that the entire Vedic culture lies at the 
background of the age of Buddhism and the Puranas. 

It was at one time believed by European scholars 
that not one of the eighteen PurJLnas is earlier than 
the eleventh century a.d. But this belief has been 
discarded on the discovery of a manuscript of the 
SkntidafmTana in Nepal written iti tire sixth century 
A.n, E'mrcher, Biinabhut^t in his H#rs(jc/irii(i mentions 
that he once attended a recitation of the VayupurStw. 
Kuniartia (a.h. 750) regards the Putinas as the sources 
of law, &tpkara (ninth century a.-q.) and Ramanuja 
(eleventh century refer to the Putinas as sacred 
texts for their dependence on tire Vedas. The famous 
traveller AlberGnl (a.u. 1030) aUo gives ms a list of 
the eighteen Pur Tinas. 

Tlie word Purana means 'old narrative 1 . In the 
Atharvoueda (si. 7.24) r the Briihmanas (Safafra (ha and 
Gopatha) t the Upailisads (c.g.. Brh/niarayyaka, ii r 4, 
10) and the Buddhist texts, the word is found to he 
used in connexion with Itihasa. home scholars hold 
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that the Purjin^s mentioned in these places do not 
refer to the works we have before us. But the refer¬ 
ences found in the Dharmesutras of Gautama and 
Aqjastamba (works belonging in all probability to the 
fifth or the fourth century e.c.) suggest that there 
were at that early period works resembling our 
PurSnss. The close relationship between the Af aha- 
bharaia and the Purinas is another point in support 
of the antiquity of the latter, The MahRbhdritla 
which calls Itself a Purioa, has the general character 
of the Latter, and it is not highly improbable that 
some integral parts of the Furauas are older than the 
present redaction of the Muhdbhtiratn, The Lalita- 
visUiTti not oidv calls itself a Purlin a hut lias also 
much in common with the PurFmas. The ViiyttptfT&Qa 
is quoted literally by the Huriviimzti. The genealogi¬ 
cal survey of nil the Purina* reveals the fact that they 
generally stop with the accounts of the Andhra 
Hhrtya and Gupta kings and that later kiJl^ like 
Harsa are not mentioned. So it may be suggested 
that the Piirag&s were written during the rule of the 
Gupta kings. On the other hand, the striking resem¬ 
blance between the Buddhist Mahfly&na text* of the 
first century A-n, and the Pura^as, suggests the fact 
that the latter were written early in the beginnings 
of the Christian era. The character! sties of the 
Puritans arc also found in hooks like the SaArfharnm- 
pun Aurika and the Mah&va&tu. Dr Wintcrnitz has, 
however, concluded that the earlier Pur5ns s must 
have come into bciru^ before the seventh CcnEun . 1 a.D. 
But it may Ire pointed out that the worship of Siva 
and Visnu referred to in quite a good number of 
Pur&Tiaj reach back to the pre-Christian, era, if not the 
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pre-Buddhist age. The Puranas are by no means 
*qelite modern". 

It is quite interesting to note chat some of the 
important Purina tf.g., the Vaytt, the BfahntSnda, 
the Visnu and others, speak of one original Pur ana- 
sahthita which was compiled by Vyiisa and imparted 
by him to his disciple* Lomabarsana, the Suto. The 
theory of the existence of one original Pura^a which 
was supported by such scholars as A- M. T. Jacksmi, 
A, Blau and F. E. Pa.rgiter H appears to point to the 
earliest Vedic age when the vedic Indians were still 
undivided and consequently the Pauranic heritage 
was the same. As time went on and the population 
increased* die Vedic Indians could no longer remain 
undivided and with their division into groups and 
their movement into different territories scriptural, 
cultural, traditional and ritualistic unity could not be 
preserved. Hence irt course oE years the same PaurHiTLic 
heritage was remodelled whkh ultimately resulted in 
the emergence of different Puranas. With the pro¬ 
gress of time there were changes in ideas and beliefs, 
in the modes -of living and thought as also in the 
environments and this explains why the Pur3na- 
Sariihiia was recast from rune to time* It is* there¬ 
fore, understandable that tile Puranas do not possess 
a stable character. 

Extreme paucity of information leaves m in 
absolute darkness as to the character and contents of 
the ancient Paurkntc works* none of which, it is pre¬ 
sumed* has come down to us in its Original form- 
The noted Sanskrit lexicographer, Amarasiiiiha, gives 
us a definition of Pur5nA# which has been repeated 
in some of the extant Paurnnic texts- According to 
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AmarosiLvihUj every PrnSna should discuss five topics ; 

(jj sitrga —creation, (ii) pratisargd —the period Leal anni¬ 
hilation and renewal of the world, [iti) wtth&t —genea- 
logy of gods and sages, (iv) rnanvautara —the Mann- 
periods oE time i.s, r the great. periods each of which 
lias a Mamt {primal ancestor of the human race) as 
its ruler, and {v) va/itsclnii&iriin —the history oE the 
dytlilltLC! the origin of which is traced to the San and 
the Moon. Bur all these five characteristic* are nor 
present in every Parana, and though in some they arc 
liai'tially present, we notice a wide diversity of topics 
in them. Thus ive find many chapters dealing with 
the duties of the four castes and of the font ofraflias t 
sections on Brahmaijical rites, cm particular cere¬ 
monies and feasts and frequently also chapters on 
Sfinthyn and Yoga philosophy. But the most sulking 
peculiarity nf a|J. the Purapas is their sectarian 
character as they are dedicated to the cult of some 
deity who is treated as the principal God in the hook. 

So we come across a Purairia dedicated to Visnu, 

another to Siva and SO on. 

Unique is the importance of the PnrlQAS from the Value 
standpoint of history and religion. The genealogical 
survey of the Pur&naa is immensely helpful for the 
study of political history in ancient India, and yet it 
is a task for the scholar to glean germs of Indian 
history, hidden in the pLlrSnas, Dr Smith says that 
the VisnupurSm gives us invaluable informations 
about the Maurya dynasty. The Matsy&burthta is 
most dCfscjidable in so far as the And lira dvnastY is 
concerned, while the V&yupurana gives us detailed 
descriptions sIkhii the reign of Candragupta I. As 
the object of the Puraijas was to popularize the more 
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difficult and highly philosophical peaching of the 
Vedas through the medium of historical facta and 
talcs, we naturally find in them Hinduism in a fully 
developed form. So the student of religion cannot 
pass it by- The Puragas are not also n an ring In 
literary merit, and they abound in numerous passages 
which speak of the highly artistic talent of their 
makers. 

The Puriuas or the MaM-pur3n&s F as- we have 
them today, arc eighteen in number, and. there are 
also minor PnrSnat (Upa-puranas) which all again 
number eighteen. The eighteen Mahfi-pur&nas are t— 

(1) Brahma, (2) Fatima> (1) Visnu, (4) Sica, (5) 
BltagclVflta, (6) Niiradiyct, (V) MiirkantjeyA, (8) d grti* 
(?) Bhavisya or Bhrtutjyat, (10) BrahmavaiwtrtOf (H) 
Linger, (12) VarSha, (13) Shantla, (34) Yamdtta, (35) 
Ktirma, (16) Matsya, (17) Garada and (IS) BrahmaytL a. 

The above-mentioned eighteen Furiinas arc classified 
from the standpoint of the three cosmic qualities 
(gtfjzff), viz., rajas and tamax, The Puranas 

generally cxatiing Visnu arc called s3ttviks } those 
exalting llrahmi are called rajtisa, while those exalting 
Siva are called tUmasa- The PiirSijas so classified arc 
as follows: 

(«) Sattvika Puranas: Visnu, BhSgavate, A'om- 
thya t Garuda f Fatima and Varaha. 

(b) Rtijasa Puranas: Brahma, Brahmattda, 

Brah mavatvarta, Markandeya y B havhya 
and Viimana. 

(c) Tamasa Pmanas: Sittf, Lr'Aga, Skanda, Agni, 

Matsya and Ktirmti. 
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i he Bbegavata Pur«na is unqucstionahlv the most Tlit 
famous ^ork, of Purjfna literature. Innumerable Eliajpuaxa 
manuscripts and prints of the text itself as well as. of 
many commentaries rhercon in addition to the many 
translations- into Indian languages bear eloquent 
testimony 10 the popularity and reputation of the 
work. It is regarded by the adherents of the Varava 
cult as the 'fifth Veda'. Its artistic excellence is widely 
admired and it is believed by Indians that real scholar¬ 
ship is tested by one's proficiency in this Puriina. 

The Puraria which hears the stamp of A Unified 
composition consists of IS.ttJO stanxas divided into 
twelve books (fftandAdf), The tenth book concerns 
itself with an account of the various activities of 
Lord Krsna including the exquisite lovc-sccngy with 
the to ilk-maids. It is quite interesting to note here 
that the name Radhft, so popular among the Vaisnavas 
of Bengal in particular, does not appear in the Bhagu- 
vata Puraija. 

According to Pargitcr the Purina was written some¬ 
time in the ninth century a.d. 

The Devlmohitmya which is popularly known as DevT- 
the 'Ctimti or the ‘Sapta$ctll\ is a section of the lualiaiinja 
Murkandeyapurana. According to Dr Winternitx, its 
date is not later than the sixth, century A-n, The 
book which contains thirteen chapters and seven 
hundred mantras, is a glorification of the Primal 
Energy {Adyfi &akti} who descends amongst all 
created beings from time to time to rid the worlds of 
their pestilence and killed in the past the demons 
Madhu-Kaitabha, Mahisasura, Sumbha and Ni£um- 
bba among others, The book is recited in many 
religious functions of the Hindus, 
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Tht eighteen Upa-pm&nas which have beeii told 

by diStrent iagt 3 ate: „ TJ _ ... -. 

"(I) SnmrtfoimaMI, (2) NoTMithlw, (Sj Faya, (4) Siuff- 
M m (S) JOcarya, (6) Mwnto, (?) tho two M- 
k'hmas, (8) id-, (?) Ksfia, (10) Vmvp. ( V) 
Samba, ( 12 ) KBlibU, ( 13 ) MaheSaara, (M) Kalki, ( 15 ) 
Devi, (16) PuTiiksm, (IV) Maria and (IS) Bhmkara or 
Surya . 1 

RtFER'£NCES 

IS'iiijiOiift'-r, K. 0.1 A P«p niJd thi Sad H of Rd*» (JBBA3, 

Vri. JlJC. lWOi 

P-tjlier.-F- E' i =»=■. V* X. «IB 

liactrfiu, £- T-: Ci»mitraffe ff^nn/, Vnl. 1 

H. Hi. I EUW on S*tufrd< UfffftlHi 
WLnHITlI'Zr M.: A SiJtor? d/ fadbn LiffTtiJ^re, \ol. 


5 T** «bn» Lirt -f U]Ki-]i(ir!Lv» j^f" Lv KnEhtmarMW If 
roTD the JtebdbftflCH'*" 1 **' IIcW ’ dri P™ a dJJfcmi lu *- 


CHAPTER IK 


THE TANTRAK 

The expression Tantra which is a generic name far Meaning, 
works belonging to 'Agama\ Tantra’ aud 'SatphLrl', aintnuB 
refers to theological treatises discussing the codes of ^ ,tlL *-Laati- 
■disclpj.inc and worship among different sects o£ re]i- 11 IVJ1 
^ion along with their metaphv-Hical and mystical 
points of view, A complete Tan era generally consists 
o£ four parts,, the themes treated of being (i) know¬ 
ledge (jiiSna), (ii.) meditation (yoga), fiii) action (Any^ 

-and (iv) conduct ( caryii ). Though it is not parable 
to draw any special line o£ demarcation among 
.Agama h Tanira and fiamhitS, still it is usual to refer 
to the sacred books of the Ssivas by the expression 
Again a,* while Tantra stands far the sacred liceratm'e 
o£ the £aktas and Sarhhica for that of the Vaisnavas, 

The Siikia-Tantras arc mainly monistic in character, 
while the Vaisnava-Taniras generally advocate du¬ 
alism, or qualified monism. The Saiva-Tantr&s are 
■divided into three schools of monism, qualified 
monism and dualism. It is described that under 
instruction from Siva, the sage DurvBsra divided all 
the &aiva-Tantras Into three classes and charged his 
three mind-bom sons, Tryambaka, Amardaka and 
hi'iiiarha with the mission of spreading the knowledge 
off the Agumas ho taught them. It was Tryambaka 
who propagated monism, 

1 A Ulsflueikui Lf mrole- L*C(w-i-cii JVfljima and Ni.Ljnimi-jn lilt to/mer, 

PinulT nunfum^ lilc a tlLsrijilfi while 'ii va answers 

them like a preccpmr f In. Oie bun Hi* 1*1 cem t, Uie taac. 
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The Tannrfiff came to replace the Vedas when in 
later times it was found that performance of a sacrifice 
according to Vedic rites was practically impossible 
owing to their rigid orthodoxy. Thus the Taiitras 
prescribe caster and less complicated methods which 
would suit not only the higher classes hue also the 
Gudins and the feminine folk of the society who had 
no access to Vedic ceremonies. It would, therefore, 
not Iw wise to think that Tan trie literature is opposed 
to Vedic literature, and this point would be made 
a:um[L.-mrly clear when it is found that the rigidly 
orthodox Vedic scholars write original works and 
commentaries on Tantraa, 

Thu Tancras have been classified into Vudic and 
non-Vedic in so far as the authority of the Vedas is 
recognized or denied in them. The Saiva, Sakta and 
Ysustiava Tantras are regarded as Vedic while the 
Buddhist and Jain Tautras are regarded as uon- 
Vcdic, In Mime o£ the Tantras there is full-throated 
vilification of the Vedas. Some affinity of the Tamms 
with the lhlTBIjUS is discern Eb|u ill So far as the con¬ 
tents ate concerned. 

The earliest manuscripts of Tantras date from the 
seventh to the ninth century A-m, and it 13 probable 
that the literature daces back to the fifth or the sixth 
century a.d., if not earlier. Wc do not find any 
reference to a Taotra in the Mahiibharaia. The 
Chinese pilgrims also do not mention it. It is:, 
indeed, certain that Tantric doctrine penetrated into 
buddhism in the seventh and eighth Centuries A-H. 
The worship of DurgnTi may be traced back even to 
the Vedic period. 

The home of Agamic literature seems to be 
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Kashmir, while that of Tiintric literature is Bengal* 

Sarithitii litem me, ag it is known, originated in 
different parts of India, in Bengal, South Lidia and 
the Siamese country. 

Among works belonging to Agamic literature the Works on 
most imjioirraiic are the following:— A^acna 

MfilifUtiijayctt Sviicchandrt, Vijfitbitibhairava, Uttfiu* 
snuthhamxB, Anandabhairattii, Mrgcutlr« f Matniigu t 
Nctffi, NaiSv&K i* Strayaiii&Amjei and RudrayHinttia^ 

Closely associated witll Again ic literal n re is Prut y a- Works rrn 
bhijhh literature which occupies an important place Prmyn- 
in the history t>E Indian philosophy. Tile IVjtryahhijha lht,|i j JL;L ' 
school is based on the Monistic Satva TaJirras. A 
good account of the tcachmrs u£ this school is (o he 
found in the closing chapter of the ^Klrtf/rtfi of Soillft- 
nandanltha, the grcatgruntl-teuchcr cuC Abhiuavagujita 
and nineteenth descendant of Tryambaka, the 
founder of the Advaita Saiva school, Somanondanatha 
belonged to the ninth century a.d. (a,u. 850-900). His 
son and pupil, Utpala (a.d. 900-950) wrote rhe Pratya- 
bhtjSffkarikas. The most outstanding writer of the 
school was the great Abhinavagupta (a.d. 993-1015) 
whose magnum opus was, the Ttmirtilufca. Abhiimva 
wag a. most prolific writer and some of his other 
important works arc the A/ fllmhnjayaltar/ti'Hrit Art. 
Pratyttbfrijiiiivi monfifli, Tan ini I oka, TuHSfctsiiTti and 
Pam mart ha sum. Another important work of tbig 
school is the Pr^tyahhijmlhrdnyn of Ksenia raja, pupil 
of Abhinavagnprj. 

Among works belonging in Stnhhita literal lire the Works on 
must important is the Ahirbiullmya&itithiiR which Siniihiin 
was composed in Kashmir in the lift! century a.ii. 

Jpuarasa Pauxkarttsa ppj h lift, Panilluixiitii it iiii , 
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SiHtvatasafith if<3. Drh/tdbrah m amrhitiid and Sffitbm- 
mriasarasaihhita art other well-known works of this 
branch of Sli nskvic Literature, 

Among works belonging to Tanira literature, men¬ 
tion may be matte of the following: — 
Mahumrz/iisia, Kularnava, Kttlacuifonwiji, Fra pan- 
CosSra [ascribed to tile philosopher Sankara), Tantra- 
rafa, Kalimldw, JHUmmunta, SSnsdStilaka, VariuasyS- 
rall&Syil (of Bhaskara), Tant ram ra [of Krsnan anda) 
and Pramtosini. 

R3FBBEHCB 

Avnlun, A.: Tannit Text* 

ChiitrerJI, J. C: Kaihmit Jfranfsjjr 
Vr'iiiirriii^. M.; A Hillary tif Jjri^'ini UUtytttrtj Vul. C 
Pandey, K. C- '■ A AiMiMvirjTjJ&fln ; A n Uiilafical and rhitosoptrical 
Sirirtf, 


CHAPTER IV 


POST-EPIC KAVYA 

TffS two Great Epics, the Rutnayfum and the Maha- 
bharain, are undoubtedly c"hc precursors of Sanskrit 
■Knvya. ljtCntQre and it is (utile to trace back the 
on^n of the latter to the distant Vctlic hymns and 
discover its prototype in the NSrS&uim and mnasruri 
panegyrics, in the Sariivada hymns, in tlie magnt’ 
ficcnt descriptions of Vedic gods and goddesses Or in 
rhe legends and gnomic stanzas occurring in the 
Piihmanas, Some scholars have suggested that the 
Epics^ or Lhe Kavyai were originally composed 3n 
Prakrit and subsequently rendered into Sanskrit and 
their suggestion is based on the fact that all inscrip¬ 
tions! writing in the period preceding the Christian 
era was done in Prakrit. Bui it has not been possible 
for these scholars to furnish any reliable evidence in 
support of the existence of actual Prakrit works 
during the period. And even if it be assumed for the 
itakc o£ argument that Prakrit works were in existence 
nc that time, the co-existence of a Sanskrit literature 
in inme form can never he denied. Further, it is 
extremely difficult to prove that the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture was derived from the Prakrit literature, if indeed 
the latter preceded it. It may be quite possible 
that a popular secular literature in Prfkrit, such as 
the folk-tale, existed, but we have every reason to 
Indieve that there existed a more aristocratic literature 
in Sanskrit which might not have been in the Abasa of 

28778 
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Panini but was certainly close w it nncl current among 
the rhapsodes and their patrons, :uld o£ this literature 
the two Great Epics are the most outstanding monu¬ 
ments,. The twio Epics pnssess such linguistic atld 
literary pccu linrities a& preclude the theory of 
Prakrit origiaiats and may be traced in un¬ 
broken tradition to certain aspects of Vedic language 
and literature. And if it can be assumed that the 
Epics were originally written in Sanskrit, the 
originality of Classical Sanskrit literature is assured 
once for all, for from the Epics, a direct development 
leads tw the (Ctivya, As we have said before, the 
RatttayntUt Is tile last Kavya for it hi impossible- to 
deny to VTdmlki rhe command of literary art. It is 
worthy of notice here that though the Riimayana 
attests the development of rhe Kavya style, the other 
Epic adurds no evidence comparable to that of the 
Ramiiyana, in spite of the: fact that it has afforded r» 
later poets and dramatists almost inexhaustible 
material for their labours. 

Direct and reliable evidence of the production of 
secular Sanskrit literature in its various phases is 
furnished by the testimony of Patanjali's Maha- 
bhasyn. Besides men tinning a VaTiiruca Kavya now 
lost to us, Parafvjali refers to poetic license and appears 
to know various fottn* of Kavya literature. Thus he 
kllOWS the BhSratan epic, refers to professional reciters 
(Gianthikas) anti mentions as many as three Hkhyayi- 
kas, Vasavadaita, Sunuinattara. and Bhoinutratkl- 
There is also a reference to two other works, the 
Kaiitsauadha and the VSiwadha, probably drain atie 
compositions. Ant! what is more interesting is that 
the AlahSbhSfya preserves a fen- quotations, mostly 
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metrical yet fragmentary, in which one can find 
eulogistic, erotic or gnomic [hemes, hi the approved 
Kavya-style, The allusions to such proverbial tales as 
that of the goat and the razor, of the crow and the 
|M»hn fruit and the Like arc suggestive of the existence 
of the material which in Inter times gave rise to 
bewfabb. 

Tlie evidence of PafcnnjaH is corroborated by 
Pmgaln, author of the Chatidassutm which though 
essentially a Vcdahgu is mainly confined to the 
exposition of secular prosody. The anchor is some¬ 
times identified with Paiafijsli but the aspect of 
his work suggests considerable age. Many of the 
metres described in the hook arc certainty nor derived 
from the Kavya literature which has come down to 
us. They suggest a poind of transition in which the 
authors of the erotic lyric were li ving expriments, in 
metrical effect. It is quite interesting to note that 
the names of the metres can Ik explained as epithets 
of the beloved, Ir needs to be said here that despite 
the facta stated abesve we have no definite knowledge 
of the growth and development of KaVya during the 
second century f,c. nod rhe first century a.o, as it is 
not possible for us to assign any of the extant Kiivvas 
to rhis period. What we can say with confidence is 
that the farts stated above warrant us ill drawing the 
conclusion that a strong school of lyric poetry existed 
about the Christian era and probably much earlier. 
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KAVYA IN INSCRIPTIONS 

Early in the beginnings of Sanskritic studies in 
Europe, Professor Max Muller propounded the theory 
of the ‘Renaissance of Sanskrit literature’, which 
remained highly popular for a considerable length of 
time. This theory, set forth with much profundity, 
sought to establish that BrShmanic culture passed 
through its dark age at the time when India was 
continuously facing foreign invasions. The earliest 
revival of this culture is to be found in the reign of 
the Guptas which is a golden page in the annals of 
Indian culture. In spite of all its ingenuity the 
theory has been generally discarded by the cpigraphi- 
cal and literary researches of Buhler, Kiclhorn and 
Fleet. Biihler’s detailed examination of the evidence 
borne out by the early inscriptions ranging from the 
second to the fifth century a.d. not only proved the 
existence during these centuries of a highly elaborate 
body of Sanskrit prose and verse in the Kavya style 
but it also raised the presumption that most of the 
PraSasti writers were acquainted with some theory of 
poetic art. If Max Muller suggested a decline of literary 
activity on account of the invasions of the &akas, it 
is now authoritatively gathered that the Western 
Ksatrapas or Satraps of Saka origin were not great 
destroyers, on the contrary they patronized Indian art 
and religion and Sanskrit as the epigraphieal language 
as early as a.d. 150. It is definitely known that the 
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study and development of Sanskrit Kavya was never 
impeded. 

Thus the inscription of Rudvadaman at Girnar GLmar 
dated a.u. ]50, is written in prose in the full-fledged inscription 
Kavya style in strict conformity with die rules of 
grammar. Though traces oC epic licence can he 
found in the inscription,, still the writer is a gifted 
master in the use of figures of speech. As an example 
of al literati on may be cited the phrase Vftftyp* 
sitintimna RudradSmno* . Though there arc long 
compounds still the dearness and the lucidity of die 
style is nowhere forsaken. What is more significant 
is that the author is conversant with the science of 
poetics and discusses the merits attributed by Dandin 
to the Vaidarhha style, 

StiEl another inscription, which IS derivable from a lyr^k 
record of Siri Pulimnuyi at Nasik is written in Prakrit inscription, 
prose. The date of this inscription is not far removed 
from the former- The author who is undoubtedly 
familiar with Sanskrit, uses enormous sentences with 
long compounds. Alliterations and even mannerisms 
of later Kavyas arc found in this inscription. 

Yet another inscription, the famous Allahabad Stone AIMialnad 
Pillar inscription, containing Havisena’a panegyric of jnB£f d >ciM1 
Samudsagupta, presents many points of close touch 
with the K.avya literature and proves that court-poetry 
was assiduously cultivated in the fourth century a.d. 

The panegyric consisting yf nine verses and a long 
prose passage is a kind of CampQ. Hansen a inEra- 
duecs too often a change of metre in his verses, which 
are very simple and free from long eom]>oundSr So 
far as the prose passage is concerned simple words 
arc not used and there arc very Jong compounds. 
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The contrail is no i aoddentaJ hut intentional 
inasmuch as worts on potties arc utimiitHHis 
that the essence of gotjd prose consists in the length 
of compounds, hlarisena undoubtedly follows the 
Vuidarbha style- He uses the simplest pattern of 
aUitcrauon in the prose composition only, and chat 
not many times, He uses figures of sense no 
doubt but he does not direct his attention so much 
10 the use of poetic embellishments as to the fine 
execution of the pictures of the several situations 
described and to the selection of suitable words and 
their arrangement- In HarLsena’a poetic imagery One 
comes across many a conception which is very familiar 
in the Kiivya literature. Thus the favourite allegory of 
the eternal discord between the Goddess of Learning 
and the Goddess of Wealth is an instance in point. 
The prose portion of the panegyric reveals the poet's 
effort at surpassing his rivals in the art of composition 
of PrjL&Lstis. In short, Harisena’s panegyric entitles 
him to he ranked with Kalidasa and Dandin, 

Mairianir Vat hi Miami's wholly metrical panegyric in forty four 

imciipiinn stanzas about the Sun-temple at Mandasor is another 
instance to shew that Kiivya literature was zealously 
cultivated in. India in the fifth century a.d. A study 
of ihe jumegyric reveals the fact that the poet lias 
conformed to the rules of Sanskrit poetics and metre. 
The eagerness with which the author takes advantage 
of everv little circumstances to bring in jvocrie details 
and descriptions cannot but suggest that he tries his 
best to make his composition resemble a Mahakavya. 
The science of rhetoric prescribes that a Mahakavya 
should contain descriptions of cities, mountains, 
oceans, seasons and the like. The description of the 
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city of DaSapura in nine glorious verses anil: o£ the 
two season* of win ter and spring each in two verses, 
should 3>e read in this connexion. Ami an exoiointt- 
lion of tho metres and style would prove the degree of 
trouble the [joet has taken to compose the versus. Vauji- 
bh aid's diction bears the stamp of the pacts of the 
Gaudft school. fie uses long compounds and allows 
n mixture of Soft and bard-sounding syllables in the 
same line. It is suggested that there art sufficient 
traces to prove that the poet tries to imitate Kalidasa j 
though it is admitted that the performance is 
mediocre only. Vaisabha^i is not an original genius 
but seeks with great cate to compile a medley of the 
classical modes of expression. Nevertheless it is 
undeniable that the panegyric in forint as welt as in 
sense strictly belongs to the domain of Sanskrit arti¬ 
ficial compositions. And it will not be Wrong to 
conclude that in his time there existed a large number 
of Kavyas which inspired his writing. 

It may. therefore. be concluded that the works of Ctmdu- 
A^vaghosa, the great Huddhist poet, are not the-* 1 " 1 ™ 
earliest specimens o£ Sanskrit Kavya, There had been 
a continued growth and development of Kavya litera¬ 
ture since tlic beginning of the Christian era. ft may 
bo that earlier Kavyas are now unfortunately lost to us. 
or authors like Kalidasa have completely eclipsed the 
glory of ’ their predecessors. Thus of the three 
dramatists referred to by Kalidasa, the dramas of 
only one are now .known to ua. 
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EARLY BUDDHIST WORKS IN SANSKRIT 

The paucity of authentic landmarks in the domain of 
early Indian history is a stupendous stuxnbling block 
in the gateway to the study of the history of Sanskrit 
literature. A colossal darkness that envelops the 
period o£ Sanskrit literature hi the beginnings of the 
Christian era.., makes it extremely difficult, if not 
ho|M.-less!y impossible, to ascertain the age in which 
a particular writer lived and wrote. The chrono¬ 
logy of Indian literature is shrouded in, such 
painful obscurity that oriental scholars were long 
ignorant o£ the vast literature produced in Sanskrit 
by Buddhist writers. 

The thought of the Mahayana school of Buddhism 
was expressed in a language which wap not Pali, the 
extraordinarily rich and extensive religions literature 
of Ceylon and Burma, but which was partly Sanskrit 
ami partly a dialect to which Professor Scuart has 
given the designation Mid-Sanskrit, but which Professor 
Pischel prefers to call rbe Catha dialect . 1 This literature 
of the Mahay^na school is called Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature. But it should be mentioned in this con* 
ncxion that Buddhist Sanskrit literature is not syno¬ 
nymous with the rich literature of the jMah 5 yjna 
school alone, but it has a still wider scope including 
as it does rite literature of the HlnaySna school as 
well, inasmuch as the Sarvastivadins, a sect of the 
Hinnyana school, possess a canon and a fairly vast 
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literature m Sanskrit, The Sanskrit ran™, however, 
is nor available in its entirety, hut its existence is 
proved nn the evidence of the several quotations from 
it in such worts as the AMrivctthi, the Dhytivnilawi 
and the Laltitmitara. This Sanskrit canon shows 
dose affinity to the l^Ii cation, and it is suggested 
rhat Ixjth of them are but translations of some 
original canon in MagiLdln, which is lost to tire 
The most important work of the Mrnnyana school Ma]( ^ 
is the Mflfu'ivastn, the book of the Great Events, v-astu : 
This MahSoastu, a hook belonging to rhe school of i(a due 
the Lokorraravadina, a sub-division of the MfihfLsari- 
ghikas, hears af te r the intnodnet i on the followi ng 
title: Aryumfih&sMglriltiiMtii Lokot (it TdViiitimail 

mmUiyatlcsikiinFiri} pathcva Vmayn{>i((jkasytt ill ttha* 
rmstu Util. This may furnish ns with a clue to deter- 
nunc the date of its cotnjKJsition, In order to ascer¬ 
tain this it has to be found out when the Lokcutaraviklin 
sect of the Mahasahgbikiig sprang up. Til this con¬ 
nexion, it would be necessary to fix the date of 
Buddha's deg rb. Scholars arc div i ded 1 n thei r opininns 
as to the exact year when Buddha died. Professor? 

Max Midler and Cunningham make it 477 b,c,, while 
Mr Gopala Aiyer would fix it at 483 a.c. But more 
probable is Dr Smith's theory according to which 
Buddha tiled ill 487 B.c, It is said that Asnka was 
crowned iti 263 is.C., and that Eh is coronation rook 
place some two hundred and eighteen years after the 
death of Buddha. But, if the account of the Southern 
Buddhists is to be believed, this year was either 544 or 
543 b.c. Now the opening lines of the fifth chapter 
of xhc MakSvariisa will throw light on. the age when 
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the Mahiisjihglukas rams into being, 1 There it is 
Stated that i hiring the first eCnluiy after the death of 
Buddha, there was Inn one acbihm among the Theras. 
After this period, other schisms took place among 
the preceptors From all those sinful priests, in 
number ten thousand, who had been degraded 
by the T her as (who had held the second tmvo 
cation) originated the schism among the precep¬ 
tors called the MahSsahghika heresy. It is recorded 
in this connexion that as many as eighteen schisms 
arose, all of them in the course of a couple of 
centuries after the death of Buddha. But the diffi¬ 
culty is that there is no mention of the Lokottaravadma 
in the MahSvaihsa. In the appendix of the transla¬ 
tion of the Mak&oathsaj it has been said that the 
Lokonaravadins dn not appear in the tradition of the 
Southern Buddhists They are mentioned immediately 
beside the CokLilikas, In Rock bill [82, the Lokottara- 
vxdins arc to he found just in the pi arc where the 
Gokulikas arc expected. Moreover, in two other con¬ 
texts, ihc Gukutikas and not the LokattamvSdins are 
mentioned. Thus it is Letter to identify the two and 
in that case, the Lokuttar&vadim seem to have sprung 
up at least in the third century uxc That being so, 
the Kluliauavtu, which lias been described as the 
first work of their sect, could not have been written 
later than that ]>eriod. 

But a fresh difficulty makes its appearance- The 
Mqhiiximtii is not a composite whole. Different parts 
of it have been composed at different |icriods and 

s tkA 'l^ itwMvi'iiti hj J1 tlLvaHarare ahu | aflftnrjtj^av5i)3 in into 
or.uii jiiliyiMiih | \ Trill sjfijJhLkJSnriii Lbfrctii rlucLyclii «e j nsjtpihlii 
|X\|:.-| li'liit \ I: (i ,ahl ir ilnrara hns?ikS | I Ak:,;im'&i nrU Jvr,il;,rii M.iliii, 
■rar.ijli i l.a niiiiMikun ] ] 
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this accounts for the unmethodical arrangement of 
facts and ideas in the work. Besides, the MafuTvastu 
is not a piece of artistic literature. It has rightly liccn 
called a labyrinth in which we can only wi'th an 
effort, discover the thread of a coherent account of 
the life of Buddha. *1 he contents arc not properly 
arranged and the reader comes across the repetition 
of the same story, over and over again. But the 
importance of the work lies in the fac t that it has 
preserved numerous traditions of respectable antiijuity 
and versions of texts occurring in the Pali canon. 

The Mahavastu has yet another claim to impor¬ 
tance, for in it the reader discovers a storehouse of 
stories. It is a fact that nearly half of the book is 
devoted to Jatnkas and stories of like nature. Most 
of the narratives remind us of the stones of Purfmas 
and the history of Brahmadatta may lie cited as an 
instance. To conclude, the Mahavaslu, though a 
work of the Hrnayana school, betrays some affinity 
to Mahayanism. For it mentions a number of Bud¬ 
dhas and describes Buddha's sclf-begottcnncss. Such 
ideas arc undoubtedly associated with the Mahayana 
school of thought. 

The literature of the Mahayana school of Bud- Laliiavis- 
dhism is extremely rich. ITiough originally a work »«*: its 
of the Sarvastivadin school attached to the HlnaySna, tlwractcr 
the Lalitavistara is believed to be one of the most 
sacred Mahayana texts, inasmuch as it is regarded 
as a VaipulyasQtra. That the work contains the 
MahSySnistic faith may easily be inferred from the 
very title of the work which means 'the exhaustive 
narrative of the sport of the Buddha.’ A critical 
study of the work reveals, however, that it is but a 
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'redaction. of an older Hinayana text expanded and 
embellished in the none of the MaMylna, a bio* 
giaphy of the. Buddha, representing the Sarviatiyadin 
school.' it is also a fate that the present LftiitavisUira 
is not the work of el single author ; it is- rather an 
anonymous compilation in which lioth the old anti 
rhe young fragments have found their places .' 1 Such 
being the case,, it is hardly proper to regard the work 
as a good ancient source for the knowledge of Bud- 
dhiam. The reader finds in it the gradual development 
of the Buddha legend in its earliest beginnings. Hence, 
there is hardly any significance in the statement of 
Professor Valine Poussin when he says that 'the 
LaiitavistaTd represents the popular Bu ddhism-' I he 
book, however, is of great importance from the stand- 
poinc of literary history, inasmuch as it -has supplied 
materials for AfftaghOja’s moimioemal epic, die 
BuddhfiCGrita, 

To determine the date of composition of the work 
it would be necessary to bear in mind that the work 
is a Yaiuulyastltra, In the Vaipuly a surras we find 
sections in a redaction of prose followed by one^ in 
verse, the latter being in substance, only a repetition 
of the former- The idiom of the prose portions is a 
kind of Sanskrit; that of the verses, Gathas, a veiled 
Prakrit somewhat clumsily Sanskrlti/ed as much as 
the exigencies of the metre have permitted. Professor 
Kelts ihlnks that the prose passages arc undoubtedly 
translations of a Prakrit text into Sanskrit. The 
question, therefore, arises: why and when has the 
original idiom been replaced by Sanskrit? It is 
known that in India it baa been the common fate o£ 
all Prakrits that they have become olwolete whilst 
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the study and practice of Sanskrit have liecn kept up 
all over the country, as the common language of 
science and literature, and also as a l»nd between 
Aryans and Dravidians. Now it may Ik enquired 
when Sanskrit could have regained its ascendancy. 

Professor Kern suggests that it was in all probability 
shortly licforc or after the council in the reign of 
Kaniska, the great Indo-Scythian king. 

Mr G. K. Nariman, in his Literary History of Nariman’s 
Sanskrit Buddhism, says that it is wrong to think that view and 
the Lalitavistara was translated into Chinese in the cunclu ' 
first Christian era. Moreover, he doubts that the wons 
Chinese biography of Buddha, called the Phuyau- 
king, published in a.d. 300, is the second translation 
of our present text of the Lalitavistara. On the other 
hand, he says that a precise rendering of the Sanskrit 
text was completed in Tibetan and it was produced as 
late as the fifth century a.d. It is, however, worthy of 
notice that Professor Kern has taken sufficient pains 
to prove that there is much that is of respectable anti¬ 
quity in the work. Taking this factor into considera¬ 
tion the Lalitavistara may be assigned to some time 
before the Christian era. 

The most outstanding Buddhist writer in Sanskrit Ain- 
is Aivaghosa. Round his date hangs a veil of mystery, gliosa: his 
Dr Smith writes in his History of India: ‘In litcra- 
ture, the memory of Kaniska is associated with the 
names of the eminent Buddhist writers Nagarjuna, 
Aivaghosa and Vasumitra. Aivaghosa is described 
as having been a poet, musician, scholar, religious 
controversialist, and zealous Buddhist monk, orthodox 
in creed, and a strict observer of discipline.' Judged 
from all evidences it may be concluded that Kaniska 
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flourished in a,d. 7fi, Hence Arfvaghosa who adorned 
his courr, flourished in the Are century of the Christian 
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But very little is known of Aivaghosa’s personal Personal 
history except what is available to us from legends and history 
what can lie gathered from his works themselves. It 
appears from the colophons to his works that he was A 
Buddhist monk of Saketa and his mother’s name was 
Suvarnak?!. 

The masterpiece of A6vaghosa is his Buddhacarita, Buddha* 
the life-histor y of Buddha. From the account of carita 
I-tsing it appears that the Buddhacarita with which he 
was acquainted, consisted of twenty-eight cantos. The 
Tibetan translation, too, contains the same number of 
cantos. But unluckily the Sanskrit text comprises 
seventeen cantos only, of which, again, the last four 
arc of dubious origin. It is said that one Amrtananda 
of the ninth century a.d. added those four cantos. 

Even the manuscript discovered by MM HaraprasScla 
Sastrin, goes as far as the middle of the fourteenth 
canto. 


nertan ami It U not imnotsililc that hit reign wai one of short dura¬ 
tion. Protestor Marshall sayt tlut Protenor Dubrcull ltat discovered 
at Taxita a document which can be placed in ajx. 79 and the king 
it mention* was certainly not Kanaka. But Professor H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri hat shown that the title Derapatro wn« applicable to like 
Kaniska group and not to the earlier grouts. The omruion of A 
personal name tioca mil prove tltat live fir»t Ktisni.u king was meant. 
Secondly, Professor Dubreuil •ays that Professor Sten Konow hat 
shown that 'ni>et*n and Chinese 'documents prove that Kaniyka lived 
in the second century a-o. But It it not improbable that thic Kaniska 
it the Kntiitka ot live Am intcription of the year 41 which, If referred 
to the £»Va era, would give a date that would tall in the second century 
aj>. Po-t'iao may be one of tlte successors of Vtsudecn I. Pto- 
(cuun Bauerjee and Smith recognize the existence of more than one 
Winder*. Finally, Praftwt Konow hat dmwii that inscription* of 
the Kani|kn era and the iakn era are nut datrd in the kuiw tuaniter. 
The learned rchotar thowt that the intcription* i4 kaniska ate dated in 
different fashions. In the Kliaru>|hi itiM tipi lull*. Kunbka follow* the 
method of liU CikaPalluva pride*cv-or*. On the other liaiul. in tile 
Brkhini Ium ripiiun* he Mli»» the atuicot Indian method. I* it tlien 
im|iou>thU- tli.it he a*lo|>tcd a third taetluNl to toil the local condi¬ 
tions in Western India/ 
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TTic Bmidhaaniia in- really a work of arc. Unlike the 
Mahihtaslu and the Lalilavistemi, ii is a systematic treat 
move of the subject matter. The render seldom comes 
Across :j contused yr incoherent description. The poet 
is very cautious alx>i>E the use of figures of speech, and 
abstinence from a super-abundant employment o£ 
figures ot speech has lent special charm to the poem. 
Besides, thy presentment of the miraculous in the. 
Buddha legend has been done with txjual moderation. 
Thus, in short, the poem is an artistic creation. An 
acOOunt of the assemblage of fair and young ladies 
watching from gabled windows of high mansions the 
exit of rhe royal prince from the capital, is followed 
by a vivid description of how he Came In contact with 
the hateful spectade of senility. As the ladies came 
to know that the ptince was going out of the city, 
they rushed to the window, careless of girdles falling 
off from their bodies and the poet describes their faces 
as so many full-blown lotuses with which the palace 
was decorated. The poet shows very ariisLic crafts¬ 
manship when he depicts how the prince overcame 
the lures of sweet ladies when they attempted tn win 
him away from his firm resolve to deny the privileges 
of this world. And the description of the famous 
scene in which the prince, gazing on the undecked 
bodies of fair women, locked in the sweet embrace of 
sleep, resolved 10 abandon the palace, is yet another 
instance of rare poetic excellence. No less artistically 
pathetic is the scene in which the prince takes leave 
of his charioteer after a conversation with him which 
reveals his spirit of absolute disinterestedness towards 
worldly happiness. The poet Is also gifted with the 
power of description and no one can forget the spirited 
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picture of the contest: rtf Buddha against Mara and 
Mi monstrous hosts, Evidences are also discernible 
in the poem to show that the poet was familiar with 
the doctrine of statecraft. 

Agvagbosa is the author of another epic, the Samidata- 
SauTidaratumda, which has been discovered and edited 1,311(1,1 
by MM Haraprasada Gastrin r This work in eighteen 
cantos also turns upon the history of Buddha's life, 
hut the central rheme is the history of the reciprocal 
love of Similar! and bfanda, the half-brother of 
Buddha, who is initiated into the older against his 
will by the Latter, 

The third work of the poet is a lyrical poem of Cat»<E'i"- 
twenty-ninc stauaas, the Gey tfistotragUlhii, v cron a- tragSittia 
iructed in the Sanskrit original from the Chinese by 
A. Von Stscl-Holatcln, It is in praise of the Garnii, 
the Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long 

symmetrica! piece of wood, and of the religions 
message which its sound is supposed to carry when 
beaten with a short wooden club. 

Another work of the poet ia the Sutml/tiilcSra ,. 1 Sutralnfi- 
tvhich undoubtedly is a later production than the kwn 
BtuidhacarifP, inasmuch aR it quotes the latter. 

It is to he regretted that the Sanskrit original 
is not yet available ; what we have is only the Chinese 
translation of the work, 'lhis SHirFtlaitkiira is a collec¬ 
tion of piouH legends after the model of J5takas and 
AvadiinaR. Thin work, however, has furnished us with 
a clue to the existence of dramatic literature even at 
the time of A^vaghoaa, In the piece relating to Mirra 
we have rhe recapitulation of a drama. 

' Dt Winrcnrilx. is nt apiiurai (hat lint wiWk wat written l>y 
KkjrrJrnlriin, a jnninj njCHernpcearr of TIm work l>ran 

I l ie LltLc Kii.ywii’cpri^fl.Tri l r KnJj-jnfjUi'rfci i i'ii£. 
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There is positive evidence to show that A£vagho?a 
v. r as a dramatist as Well and in this connexion refer¬ 
ence may he matte to the mnmentou$ discovery of 
the concluding jwirtion of -a nine-act drama entitled 
the Sarifmtmprtikarmpi which treats of the conversion 
offiSriptitva and his friend Mruidgnlyayana. Among the 
valuable manuscript treasures in palm-leal recovered 
front Turfan there is a fragmentary manuscript in 
which Professor Udders found this drama which Imre 
the name of AsVJghosyi as its an thor. 

One more work attributed to the poet is the 
MaUayaiui&rtiddholp&dasutrtiy a philosophical treatise 
on the basis of The Mahayana doctrine. 1 Herein, as 
Professor i^vi remarks that the author shows himself 
as a profound metaphysician, as an intrepid reviver of 
a doctrine which was intended to regenerate Buddhism- 
lr is believed that the author came of a Bruhmana 
familv and that he was later initiated intis ilic dociiine 
of Buddhism. At first he joined the SatvSinvadm 
school, and then prepared for th^Mahaynna. It was 
at one time believed that ASvaghos-i was a pioneer in 
the field of Mahityarism. It would, however, be wiser 
to suppose that he was not the first to write 3 creiLtLse 
oil the subject, hut was a strong exponent of it. For 
it is an n n deniable fact that rhe MaMyflna school grew 
and developed long before Afvaghosa. 

^Another work attributed to ASvaghnsn, is the 
VtijmsHtS. Here the author takes up the Brflh manic 
utandpuiiH and disputes the authority of sacred tests 
and the claims of caste, and advocates the doctrine oE 

1 AitunlinE ™ Dr VOnGtrnLtE tTii* *&rk has UCfl urmngLy flfcritmt 

i|n 
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equality, In the Chinese TipitaJm Catalogue the worit 
has been ascrilied to Dharmaklrtid 

Malrccta is the mystical name of a Buddhist- MaLrcetH; 
Sanskrit poet who, according to the llbctan historian lihvnuifcs 
Tatan&tha, is none other than A^vaghop. According 
to I-iiing, MStycctU is the author of the CaluiscUa- 
kfutotm and t he safaifica&a{ikundittasialm, two [nx.ms 
in four hundred and one hundred and fifty verses 
respectively. Fragments of the Sanskrit original of 
the former have been discovered in Central Asia, 

The poems show some artistic excellence. Another 
work attributed to him is the Af aharSju-Kanikui'tk hu} 

Aryacandra belonging prnlwibly to the same period Aryacan- 
as tliat of Matfccdh is known ns the author of the d™] 

Meit rcy avyfika nr n dr -or the Mtiitrvyascttmli which is in 
the form of a dialogue between Gotama Buddha and : 
^aripiitta. The work, translated into various lan¬ 
guages, seems to have been y^ry popular. 

Very well-known is the name of the poet Arya£flra, Aiyatura: 
the author of [he popular Jaluhninfilri, written after the JaurJfa- 
model of the Sutrntaitk&Ta, Among the frescoes in the M ^‘ a 
caves of Ajailtft, [here are scenes front the Jatahanuilii 
with inscribed strophes from Aryagtira, The inscrip¬ 
tions belong eo the sixth century a.d, ; hut as another 
work of -the poet was translated into Chinese in 
o.d, 434, he must have'lived in the fourth century A,n, 

The Buddhist Sanskrit literature belonging purely S.nlH]]:ar- 
to the Mahay ana school has preserved a number of nuipuntja- 
books called the Mahsyanasiltras which are mainly " ili,L| 

: VWe Bimysi i IS - JMhjl(i, ('ottiltgrlt ■"/ Cfcrrtr.w Tramlatfan vf the 
Tiftiinkn, N<>, 13K. 

■ F. W. Ttiormis: AiSlfCfiS itnJ nVc MittrUrdh—K/inUhilrfilifi [E, A. 

Vdl- XXXllj. 
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devoted to the glorification of Buddhas and Bodh^ 
salivas. The most important oil them is the Saddhar- 
mapundiifilia written in the manner of the PmariaS. 
The book which k a glorification of Buddha Sskya- 
muni, contains elements of quite different periods ; for 
it is believed that Sanskrit prose and Gilrhas in cni^ed 
Sanskrit could not have developed at the same time. 
The book was translated into Chinese between rt-.rj- 22 5 
and A-o- 316. The original, therefore, mutt have been 
composed not later than the second century A.n, 
Some scholars, however, like to give it an early date. 
But oven Professor Kern has not been able to find out 
passages which may show any ancient thought. 
Another work is the I&ran davyH ha preserved in two 
versions and betraying a theistic tendency. It contains 
a glorification of the Bodhisattvi AvalokitcSvara. It 
was translated into Chinfcsc as early as a.i>, 770, The 
Sttkhavaftiiyiiha in which is glorified the Buddha 
Amitabha, is one more important book in which the 
reader finds a longing for spiritual liberation. The 
AkiobhymiyQlui which was uar slated into Chinese 
between A-O. 3B5 and a-c. 433, contains an account of 
the Buddha Aksobhya. 

The philosophical writings of Buddhist poets cons¬ 
titute no mean contribution to early Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Among philosophical wjjrks belonging to the 
earliest MhhaySnasfitras mention should be made of 
the PwjMpara mites which occupy a unique place from 
the point of view of the history of religion. The 
Chinese translation of a Prafnaporamitil 'was made as 
early as a,ix J79- Other philosophical MabSyunasQtras 
ate the Buddh&oatamsaka, the Gandmryfi ha, the 
DaSabhumaka, the RatnakuUi 7 the RUstrapfila, the 
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‘Laiikavatara, the SamadhirSja and the Sttvarna - 
prabhisa. 

The Mudhyamikakarikti which is a systematic philo- NMr- 
sophical work of the class with which we arc familiar juna: his 
in the Biihmanic philosophical literature was written * or ^* 
in a metrical form in four hundred verses by 
NSgilrjuna whose name is associated with the Kusilna 
King Kaniska.' Nagarjuna is also known as the author 
of the Akutobhaya, a commentary on his own work, 
which is preserved in a Tibetan translation. The 
Yuktisasfikti, the Sutiyaldsaptali, the Pratityasamut- 
padahrdaya, the MahSyanavimsaka, the Vigrahavya- 
variant, the Ekailokaiiistra, the Prajiiadanda and a 
few commentaries arc his other works. There is 
another work the Dharmasadigraha, which passes as 
his composition. The Suhrllekha is also ascribed to 
NUgarjuna but it contains no Madhyamika doctrine. 

In the Chinese translations (a.d. 404) of the bio- Aryadeva, 
graphics of Aivaghosa and Nagarjuna, there occurs Maitreya- 
the name of one Aryadeva. His Catuiiataka is a work ”*****• 
on the Madhyamika system and is a polemic directed Asartga 
against the Brahmanic ritual. His other works are the and 
DvadaSanikayaiastra and the Cittavisuddhiprakarana. Vasuban- 
Maitreyanatha, the real founder of the Yogacara '[ hu , , 
school, is the author of the Abhisamayalahkarakarikas, their** 
translated into Chinese probably in the fourth century works 
a.d. Arya Asaiiga, the famous student of Maitreya¬ 
natha, wrote the Yogacarabhumiidstra besides a few 
works all preserved in Chinese translations. Vasu- 
bandhu Asanga, a strong adherent of the Sarvastivadin 


1 Sonic think that NagBijuna tired at the close of the tccond 
century a d. 
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school, whmn Professor Takakusu |>b«s bttWMn a.d. 
420 and a n, 500 and to wh™ Professor Wogibmt 
aatgtis a date bemn a.d- 390 and a-». 470, wrote the 
AMfcf/hmiMfoto and the Peramtirthasaptati to combat 
the Sftnkhya phUoMphy- In his later life, when he 
k Ijdk-ved to have been converted to Mahayana, he 
•wmte i lie ViifatptiMatmtasiddhi. 

Di Antes Is the chief of the early philosophers who 
made a valuable contribution through his masterpieces, 
the PramSymamttccaya and the I^yay a proved, He 
lived probably in die fifth century a.b. To the same 
century probably belonged Sthiramati and Dburmip3.la 
who wrote valuable cojonincaniitidm the M^dhpmika 
system,* 

The vast field of AvadSua literature presents a good 
nind sufficient example of Sanskrit writing by Buddhist 
poets. The word avad5na h eigaafies a 'great religious 
or inoral achievement as well as the history u£ a great 
achievement 1 . Such a great act may consist in the 
sacrifice of one's own life or the founding of an intti- 
tuiion fin the supply of incense, flowers, gold and 
jeiwls to, or the building of, sanctuaries. AvadSna 
stories em designed to inculcate that dark (ignoble) 
deeds hear dark (ignoble) fruits while white (noble) 
acts beget white (noble) fruits. Thus they arc also 
tales of ‘karniiin 1 - 

"ihe Avadami&italia heads the list of works on 
Avadiirtu literature. It consists of ten decades each 
having a theme of its own. Another work, the Karma- 

■ I^LCrr plHItJMipliicfll TOTki, hc-lmmifls; t* Lief nLttlv irfc^HiI fclumli 
■ it iiij.liUinrn. r.E-. iht wirkJ Vniinnlcra. CaiwlnildrrL, SinLid*M, 
Dhumikbrl. Dliarti!«!Sie:t Hiid d 1 her*, will he cncnlol iit detail Sn a 
jtuhM'([iicnL chSLjHer on rhiUtwjjdsy, 
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saitiku, preferred only in The Tibetan translation, bears 
cbise affinity to the fnnvicr, Yet another collection of 
stories in Tibetan (translated, o£ course, from origi¬ 
nal Sanskrit) is known as ‘Dsanglurw 

A Wclt-JtttOwii collection of Avajinl literature is the Hivyiiva- 
Drvyclvadana. The book belongs broadly to the Hina- tlana 
yana school; bm traces of Mahay anisric influence 
may yet l>c discovered in it. The collection is com- 
posed of many materials and consequently there is no 
uniformity of language. But the language is lucid, 
and true poetry is next Wanting. TEie book lias great: 
importance from the standpoint of Indian sociology. 

As regards the rime of redaction, it may be said that 
as Anoka's successors down to Pusyamiira arc mention¬ 
ed and the word ‘dfnJta’ is frequently used, a date 
prior to the second century a.o., can hardly be assigned 
to if. 

Menrion may be made of the AfokaoadaitA, the Asnkava- 
eyclq of stories having for its central theme the history dara.Kah 
of Afoka. Historically, these stories have little value. 

The work was translated into Chinese as early us the m si5 r 
third century A.n. A passing reference may he made RauiS- 
to the K/iIf>admmBwitl3ntmt5ttl, the Rainavattanamala 
and the Dwiui rji£s lyovad/hm, the materials of which Dvnrlrtifia- 
are drawn from the AvatlRmisaUthi. Three more tjjuilihH 
works, the , Bhtjdrakalfmxtdana, the VraiihMidana- 
tjmlii anti the Viciirakfini iturvatfiinci arc known to us 
in manuscripts only. 

A most extensive work on AvadJSna literature is the Aradnna- 
AvadBnakajpahlii of Ksemendra of the eleventh ecu- kalpaknS 
tury A.Or The work has been written in the style of 
ornate Court-epics. 
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CHAPTER VII 


COURT-EPICS 

A INTRODUCTION 

Authoritative writers on Sanskrit rhetoric have Character- 
given an exhaustive list of the characteristics of epic cs * 
poems in Classical Sanskrit. These characteristics * cn,w 
may be divided under two heads—essential or im¬ 
portant and non-essential or formal. Of them the 
essential characteristics arc based on the conception 
of the three constituents of poetry, viz., the plot 
(vasiu), the hero and the sentiment (ru.w). 1 

First, the plot of an epic must have a historical basis 
and should not be fictitious. Secondly, the hero must 
be an accomplished person of high lineage and should 
be of the type technically called Dhtrodatta. Delinea¬ 
tion of various sentiments and emotions is the third 
important characteristic. 

The non-essential characteristics which arc formal Charactcr- 

and apply only to technique, arc many in number. ,sucs: 

\ x j 4 j / imn-csscn* 

They demand (i) that the epic should begin with a ,^1 

benediction, salutation or statement of facts, (ii) that 

1 Generally the ventimenn are eight in number, viz.. ifugSra 
(erotic), h&tya (tomU), karuua (pathetic), ratulta (furiuut), vita 
(heroic). bhayJInaka (terrible), biblxatie (divgiMfut) anti a/lblmtu 
(marvrUouv). ' It tv belt! by vonvc that Uiuui (i)uictk(U) a<l<Ud 
later on by Ahhiuavagu]>ta, the erudite commeiit.itnr on Ilharuta'v 
NiHyatoUra. ThU »u perhapi added to represent the merit of 
mahUpTmlttarut in the Makibh<irata, It ic even argued that Hharara 
liai enumerated the eight sentiment* for the drama only, and no< 
for the epic. 
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chapters or sections should bear the appellation 
‘sarga’, (iii) that the number of cantos should not 
exceed thirty and should not lie less than eight, 
(iv) that the number of verses in each canto should 
not generally be less than thirty and should not 
exceed two hundred, (v) that there should be descrip¬ 
tions of sunrise and sunset, pools and gardens, amorous 
spurts and pleasure-trips and the like, (vi) that the 
development of the plot should be natural and the 
five junctures of the plot (sandhi) should be well- 
arranged, and (vii) that the last two or three stanzas 
of each canto should be composed in a different 
metre or metres. 1 


B. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
COURT-EPICS 

Aivnghosn The name of Afvaghosa has come down to us as 
one of the earliest known epic poets. An account 
of his two great epics the Buddhacarita and the 
Saumlarmutndu has already been given in a preceding 
chapter. 

KHIidfoa: The prince of epic poets is Kalidasa. But it is 

his age difficult, if not impossible, to identify the age in 

which he flourished. The most popular theory of 
the day states that the poet flourished during the reign 
of Chandragupta II (a.d. 380-a.d. 415), that his powers 
were at their highest during the reign of KumSra- 

• It is easy to rind that these characteristics are not always present 
in every epic. The Haraiijaya in fifty cantos, souic cantos of the 
NatfatlMyrnanUt containing more titan* two hundred verses and the 
first canto of the Bha((iUlrya having only twenty-seven verses, are 
examples to the point. 
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gupta I (a.d. 415-a.d. 455) and that he lived to see the 
reign of Skandagupta (a.d. 455*a.d. 480).' 

’The dale of KSIMSaa i» one of the mmi perplexing question* in 
the history of Sanskrit literature and the opinion* of schufai*. how* 
ever ingeniously conceived. fall to give in definiteness and certainty. 
It it a fact lo lie regretted that India lia* ink flMflvl the history 
of Iter ifrcmm ihki ami dramatist. Tradition ha» been hwy in 
weaving round the mine of K.iliiUvi many fiuUtou* Morin am I it 
i> almost imporoihle to cqMntr at »mli a cliMattl dale die hirtoelenl 
fan front in rith colouring of fable*. The ttaiiilhinal lUcor 
Kiililiwi n rootini|H>rnry of the Vtkrania Suilnat. the initial year 
of which it 57 am'. Among the chief Mi|qionro> of thU theory arc 
tlte hue Sir William Jones. l>r lVtervnt, 1‘rincijKtl S. Roy, and 
Mr I. K. lUiluMihrahimitiymu. IVintiiKil Huv hot argued that *tltc 
Hhiti medallion found near Allahabad try l>r Marshall in IWNMO 
pic turn n scene which look* exactly like the iqiciung scene of llic 
StikuntHla. trl>ic medallion lielongc to the $uAgR iwimd 1SS-75 ».c. 
Moreover, the diction and xtyle of Kalidasa definitely cvtalilislsc* him 
a* a predecessor of Afvnghojji who ha* made ine of the dc<criptirai 
of Aja'a entrv to the capital found in the AngiiNMdktEis. and lint 
borrowcit Kflfid&sn'x word* and »tylc. But ankrokigiMC are of 
opinion that the acetic found in the- Allalukul ifliiiii medallion can¬ 
not he definitely proved to Iw identical with die mciic iu the 
Siiuuititla. Professor Cowell in hi* edition of die HutMhm-aiita 
reinarka that it is Kklid3*a who imitate* AivaghoM and not vice 
vcr*a, Mt ItiUiiMibrahinnnyam ha* _hn*cd hi* theory on the internal 
evidence* found in Kalidasa's drama*. Thut the epilogue of tlie MQltni- 
kHfnimiira »upport» the view that K.lliclnsa livetl in the reign of Agrtl- 
initra, the ion of I'ufyamitra, of the firat century ».<*. The *y»lrtn 
of law. specially that of inheritance. u found In tlie Xakitittala, points 
to the fact that the poet mun leave liced before the beginning nf 
live Christian era. Moreover, there wa* one Vikramaditya in I'jjayini 
In the fir*r century ».c., and Kalidasa's work* indirectly allude to 
him. a* the poet lived in hi* court. 

Dr Peterson ha* no particular argument to take hi* Mand ujx»n. 
He simply write*, ’KalidSw Mand* near the beginning nf the 
Christian era if imked he doe* not overtop it.’ Sir William June* 
in hi* introduction to the Sirfruwtufrt advance* nci argument but 
accept* tlte Rlc. iheviry. 

Another theory tda’ert KAliiUUa iu the »ixth century »iv lit* 
late MM Harapradida fifisirin. one of the supporter* of thi* theory. 
1m* pointed out that the defeat of Ilunas by Kaolin in <onr«e of In* 
world.conquest, refer* to the WttqurM of lfiina* hv Skandagupta 
(aji. 4J5-a.ii. 480). Anti the trrnw Difiniiga ami Kitida. occurring 
in the AfnMsM, refer to the great teat Iict* who lived Iwfotc 
Kalidksa. Prufeww Max Miillrr. another adherent of thi* doctrine, 
ha* ho*rd hi* theory on the niggeMiun* of l‘rofcs*i*r Ferguouo who 
point* out that the era of live MAIncas wa* pvit luck to Vi »«.. and 
Y.nUidUartnadeva Vt*{iu*ardhana VikramSilltya wlio conquered tlw 
Huts** in A-t>- 544, commemorated hi* victory 1>V starting the Mftlava 
era. Out in doing to, lie deliberately antedated it by 600 yean. 
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Kutnara- The Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa is an epic in 
tambtuiva seventeen cantos of which the first eight arc believed 
to be genuine. Mallinatha writes his commentary on 
the first eight cantos alone. There is also difference 
of opinion regarding the propriety of the theme of 
die later cantos. The theme of the epic is the 
marriage of Lord Siva and Uma, daughter of the 
Himalayas, and the birth of Kartdkcya who van¬ 
quished Taraka, the demon. Scholars arc of opinion 
that the work is one of the first compositions of the 
poet. But it should be borne in mind that the 
Kumarasamblunxi appeals to modern taste more than 
the Mcgharlula because of its rich variety, the 
brilliance of its fancy and the greater wannth of its 
■ 1 feeling. The poem varies from the loveliness of the 

vernal season and the delights of married love to the 
grim tragedy of the death of the beloved. The theme 
is indeed a daring one inasmuch as it seeks to ex¬ 
press the love of the highest deities. The appear¬ 
ance of the young hermit in Uma's hermitage and 


Fcrgii**on'« theory (known at the Konir theory), however, hat been 
exploded by l)r Fleet who pointed out by hit retcarchet tltat there 
wat no VtkramSdltYW who ai liter ed a victory over the HOnat In 
ajx 544. and furtbcnnorc. that there wat In cxiucnce an era known 
.-u the Milava era king before A.n. 544. Thus the theory of Profettor 
Max Muller U without any hittorical value. In thlt connexion, 
mention may lie made of hit once |mpu1ar and now discarded 
•Renaiwancc Theory of Clotiical Sotukrit literature', which ttalct 
that there wo* a revival of Sntukrit learning and lileruimc In 
the wake of the CupHI civilization and culture and that Kalidhta 
ku the liett flower of thU age. 

It it, however, generally liclievcd that KalitlSia nourished in the 
reign of Chanel ragupta It of the Imperial Gupta dynattv (a.dl 380— 
ajx 515). Rut it liat been argued that hit liett wiork* were written 
during the reign of K iimira gupra I (x.n. 415-A.n. 455). But totne 
would like to Miggat that the poet lived to tee the reign of Stands* 
gupta (a.o. 455-A.n. 480) It thould be noted, however, that both 
Camlragupta and Skandagupt* held the title of ‘VikramUltya 1 , while 
Kumkmgupta had the title of 'MahcndrJditya'. 
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his depreciation of Siva followed by a strong and 
angry rebuke from Uma leading to the discovery 
of the identity of the hermit is a line specimen of 
charming fancy and gentle humour. KSlidfisa's poetic 
powers arc best revealed in his delineation of Siva’s 
temptation in canto iii and the touchingly pathetic 
picture of the lament of Rati for her dead husband in 
canto iv. It has been suggested that the model of 
this poem is the RimSyana. There is indeed a very 
beautiful description of the spring in the KiskindhyS 
forest which may have influenced Kalidasa to draw 
the wonderful picture of spring's advent and the 
revival of life of the world. There is also a close 
parallel to Rati's lamentations. When VUin is 
killed Tara addresses him with words equally sincere 
and bearing the stamp of classical style. 

The Raghuvatiiia, which is undoubtedly a produc- Raghu- 
tion of a mature hand, deals with the life-history of vathia 
the kings of the Ik?vSku family in general and of 
Rama in particular. The epic which is composed in 
nineteen cantos, is the tale of Valmiki retold with the 
mastery of a finished poet. It is said that the work 
fulfils to a considerable extent the conditions of 
Sanskrit epic poetry. It has been rightly said that 
the Raghuvathsa has given full scope to the poet's 
extraordinarily artistic imagination. It is true that 
out of its nineteen cantos there is none that docs not 
succeed in presenting some pleasing picture. Through¬ 
out the long [>ocm the poet has maintained a fairly 
uniform excellence of style and expression. Kalidasa 
seems to be at his best when he prepares his reader 
through Rama’s passionate clinging to the melancholy 
but sweet memories of the past for the grim tragedy 
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in Sltil’s banishment. The picture of the later history 
of R.ima which is more heroic in its silent suffering 
than the earlier has received unequivocal admiration 
from discerning critics. 

It is not difficult to surmise the date of Bhiiravi as 
his name is mentioned along with K5lidJsa in the 


I 


famous Aiholc inscription of Pulakc&n II, dated a.d. 
634. Bharavi has to his credit only one epic, viz., the 
Kimtarjumya which is based on the Mahubhnrata. 
The j)ocm describes how Arjuna obtained the PiUupata 
weapon from Siva. The work in nineteen cantos is 
written in an ornate style, though full of profundity 
of thought ( arthagatirava ) with occasional jingling of 
words. Though Bharavi is not as great as Kalidasa, 
yet he is never mediocre. His poetry is morc^edate, 
more weighted with learning and technique but he is 
seldom fantastic. Bharavi excels in descriptions—in 
the observation and record of the beauties of nature 
and of maidens. His poetry lacks the lyrical touch 
but his expressions give a pleasing surprise as they are 
invariably characterized by the qualities of brevity 
and propriety. 

Nowhere in the literature of the world can be found 
a single instance where poetry has been written with 
the sole object of illustrating the rules and principles 
of grammar. The Bhattikdvya or Ravanavadha which 
is written in twenty-two cantos, is divided into four 
sections, viz., Praklntakanda, Prasannakanda, Alan • 
karakanda and Tiiumtak&nda. The poem is an epic 
depicting the life-history of Rama from his birth up 
to the time of Ravana's death. The author of this 
epic, Bhafti, must be distinguished from the great 
grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari, popularly known 
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as Hari. The author writes in his own work that he 
liv ed in Valabhl under one Srldharascna. History 
gives us four Dharasenas,' the last of whom died in 
I A .P. 6 51. It is, therefore, probable that Bhatfi 
/ flourished in the latter half of the sixth and the first 
quarter of the seventh century a.d. It may be men¬ 
tioned in this connexion that Bha^i lived before 
Bhamaha, the great rhetorician who decries the poetic 
excellence of the KSvatiavadha Though the work 
is a grammatical poem, still in more places than one 
the poet has given ample proof of hi s artistic talents. 

The second, eleventh and twelfth cantos of the poem 
may be cited as instances. 

KumSradasa, said to be the King of Ceylon from KumSra- 
a.d. 517 to a.d. 526, is mentioned as a poet of remark- daw: 
able talent by Kajasekhara. It is maintained by Jatuikl- 
Dr Keith that the poet knew the Kasikavrtti (a.d. 650), har * 9a 
and was known to VSmana (a.d. 800). The theme of 
his poem, the Janaklharatia, in twenty-five cantos, is 
taken from the R&m&yaiut, as the title indicates. The 
poet follows in the footsteps of Kilidasa. Though 
he docs not display imagination of a high order, he 
may still be called a vigorous descriptive poet. He 
is fond of alliterauon, but careful enough not to carry 
it to the point of affectation. 

An anda vardhana, the great rhetorician of the Maglia: 
ninth century aj>., mentions Mfigha who must have Sihipala- 
flourished in the eighth century a.d. He was the son vadlia 
of DattakasarvSiraya and mentions Jinendrabuddhi, 
the author of the famous grammatical work, the 
Nydsa, whose date is believed to be a.d. 700. 2 Magha’s 

» KL II. 20 
ii. 112 
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SiSupalavadha is a work in twenty cantos based on a 
legend of the Mahabharata. His style is extremely 
ornate, and he often sacrifices sense for jugglery in 
words. He imitates Bharavi, but his style is without 
the dignity of the latter. But it must be admitted 
on all hands that he commands much luxuriance of 
expression and thought. His admirers often refer to 
his rare gift of poetic fancy which has earned for 
him the appellation, *Ghan(a-Magha’. A hill tower¬ 
ing between sunset and moon-rise is compared to an 
elephant on whose two sides two bells arc hung. 

The fascinating story of Nala and DamayantI in 
the Mahabhiirata forms the central theme of Srl- 
harsa's masterpiece the Naisadhacarita or Naisadhtya- 
carita which was written in the latter half of the 
twelfth century a.d. The work is written in twenty- 
two cantos. The poet is a scholar of repute in the 
different systems of Indian philosophy and possesses 
a unique command over grammar, rhetoric and lexi¬ 
con. Though he docs not show that power of poetical 
suggestion which distinguishes the writings of great 
Indian poets like Kfdidasa, his power of expression 
is singularly captivating. What strikes us as his 
defect is that he has an especial liking for exaggerated 
statements in the form of poetic conceit. The im¬ 
portance of the Naisadhacarita docs not lie in its 
poetic character—the poem is a repository of tradi¬ 
tional learning and the reader is expected to be 
equipped with such learning in order that he may 
fully appreciate its value. The modem reader often 
lacks this equipment and this accounts for his lack 
of interest in the poem. 
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C. LESSER EPIC POEMS 

Jamfontifivijaya and 1‘Hlnla-vijuyn : avcrilxd in Pinlnl—(t U tsot known 
whether ihcjr arc two different works or different names of the 
same tmok—out free from grammatical errors—the authorship is 
much disputed. 

I'arwrmvi-faJt va: mentioned try Patalijali but lust to us. 

/WyocAr/awnrifi; tucrilxd to Huddhaghoyi (nut later Ilian the fifth 
century a.o.)— a poem In ten canto* describing the life of the 
lloddha up to tile defeat of Mira differing in some details front 
the versions of the Lulitatriunta ami the ItiulJhaevrila. 

KitiHflmrrutMntya; ascribed to KHUdXva by Ksrmcndra—describing 
an embassy 10 the court of Kuntala. 

HayagrturvaHlut : a lust work lsy Ultartrrnentha who nourished uniter 
MItrgupta of the sixth century A.n. 

PatfmafiirSua: lay Kavisena of the’ seventh century A.n. —containing a 
glorification of Ksablia, the drat TirthaAkara. * 

RBinifirjuntya or, Arjunauhvijiyn: by Bhaumaka—written in twenty- 
seven cantos in the tashiuu of itii.n t i—based on tile strife between 
KSrtavirya and KSraiya. 

Hariveihial>urina: by Jinasena of the eighth century A.n. —in sixty-six 
cantos—describing the story of the MvhBbMrala in a JiniMie 
netting. 

Knf>f>fuiH)ihhyu(htyu: by Sivasvfinriu. a Kihhniiriau RnddhtM. during 
the rrigit of Aiantharman of the ninth century ajs —written in 
twenty cantos—I rosed on a tale in tlse AirnfUnttitilaliu. 

Ilarazijtiyi: lay Ratiu'lkani, a Kashmirian of the ninth century A.n,— 
I used on the slaying of tlse demon Andhaka by Sira—wntten in 
fifty cantos—influenced lay ll.ina and Mlgha. 

Rrtg/wto^irur/otTvo: hy KnvirSja who flourished under KAdamlra 
Kftmarieva of Jay-anta|*m (twelfth century a.o.) giving us in 
thirteen cantos the two stories of live Rftnrctyopr and tire Muhd- 
bhSnrla simultaneously through iloubfe entendre. 

MahSpurAna: by Jinasena and Cunabhadra of the ninth ecntnry aj>.— 
containing two parts, the AtUfturBua and tlse UtiarapurSya. 

PlrMLbhyudaya : try Jinasena of the ninth century A.n. who has incor¬ 
porated the entire XtegluirKla while rchlillg the story of Plrfvn- 
idtltt. 

KddnmbnrlkatliihJrti: hy Abhinanda, son of the logician Jayanla- 
bli.itr.t of the icnib' century a.o. describing in eight cantos the 
story of Data’s KififambarJ. 

YaloAharmariuti written in four cantos lsy Vldirlja in the first nuar- 
ter of the eleventh century A.n. describing the legend of King 
Yafndharn. Anotlser work of live same name written by MSriikya- 
candra of unknown date. 

Kcninihasyw:by llaUyiidha of the tenth century a.IX— containing an 
eulogy of the k.1strnkuta King Kfsnit III—written after the style 
of HKstp. 

RBmttrarita : lsy Abhinanda, son of SatJnanda of unknown dale. 

NAmtfyiii/antanjtirl amt Hharalatiuiajarii by polymath Keemendra of 
KSshntir of the eleventh century A.tx 

Harhilim: by Loliinliarlja of the eleventh century ajx— describing 
the Krsna legend in live cantos. 
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Snkantbaeariia : by htafikha—a KBahmirinn and a pupil of Ruyyaka 
of the twelfth century A.n— written in twenty-five canto*—baaed 
on the tale of the dcatructlon of the demon Tripura by «v»— 
pouening tome hittorical intcrcn at an aaienuity of learned 
men. thirty in number. held under the patronage of die poet'* 
brotlter AlahkRra, a minitter of Jayaairttha of KSahmlr (*.tx. 1127 
—ajk 1150) it mentioned—written in a highly ornate Kyle which 
lack* lucidity. 

.iatruAfayamShSlntya: by Dhancavnra of the twelfth century a .re¬ 
written In fourteen canto*—containing a glorification of the aacrcd 
mountain Snrrufijaya. __ 

TrisailHnmiitntruutcttrita: by Hrmncandrn of a.d. I08H-1I7Z—a 
rerv Untxiriant work, il» icrcurh honk being cnllod the Joina- 
RuMiMimiw, the tenth entitled the MWNMrscorjto, cnmnbiln^ tlic 
llfe-atory of Maluivlra. ainl iu np|ict*dix-(Kvdoai, die PanUfto- 
parvmi, Ixlng a mine of fairy tale* ami Mode*. 

DlutnmtiunniibhyutUrwf. by Haricamlra of unknown date—written In 
twenty-one canto* devoting the life of Dhannanatba, the 
fifteenth TfrlhiiAkarn. 

NemininUna: by VagMtapt of the twelfth century A.n. written in 
fifteen cantoi—dealing with Ncminltba’a life. 

BilabhUrala: by Aroaracandra of the thirteenth century A.n.—narrat¬ 
ing die Kory of the Mabfibfmrata In live order of the fnrtans. 

Pinsfavacaiitra and A/rgautflcarilra: by Devaprabhaauri of the 
' thirteenth century *jx—the former it in eighteen canto# and tlic 
Utter la luted on die L'day ana legend. 

Pdrheineithacrttita : by BhSvadcviufirl of the thirteenth century ajv 

Sahrdityananda: by Krynanandn of the fourteenth century 
narrating the Nnla-lcgeml in fifteen canto*. 

NalSIrhyutbiya: by V5m3ii»bh*Ha IVina of the fourteenth century 
a.d.— dealing with the itory of Naln In eight cantoi. 

Haritmhia: by Sakalaklrtl and hi* pujiil JituidJaa of the fifteenth 
erntuty ajx. . 

JtariMfljwiM: lay Rflrancandra of the lixteenth century A.n. deaenb- 
ipg the two tentiment* of love and aaccticUm through double 
entendre. 

PSntfaoapurittfa ; lay Sulilucandra of die lixteenth century A.IX — alto 
tailed the Jaina-MahSbhXmto. 

RSgbatamriptHbiya : by Haradattaiuri of unknown date—describing 
the tale* of Rim* and NaU through double entendre. 

RSgln.Tafnndmiyayddatiya: by Ctdambarn. prot<gd of Vefikata I of 
Viiayanagara (a.i». ISWh -a.d. 1614)—describing the ralea of the 
MmSyatta, the Mahabharotu and the Rlt&gatata through treble 
punning. 
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CHAPTER VIU 


DRAMA 

A. ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

The origin of Sanskrit drama is a most interesting Orthodox 
study in the history of Sanskrit literature and diver- VK W 
gent views arc found amongst scholars which can 
hardly he reconciled. It is an undeniable fact that 
Bharata’s NSlytiiastra is the earliest known book on 
Sanskrit dramaturgy. The third century a.d. is the 
generally accepted date of the NatyaiSstra, and some 
scholars hold that the lwok is a compilation on the 
l»asis of an original work of the Sutra-type. Accord¬ 
ing to a legend found in this book, Brahma created 
drama by taking passages for recitation from the 
Rgveda, songs front the Samaveda, gestures from the 
Yajutveda and emotions from the Alharvaveda. 

Thus a drama is known as the fifth Veda. From 
Siva and PlrvatT, Tandava and Lasya dances were 
obtained and Visnu gave the Rlti. The same book 
also informs us that the dramas were enacted during 
the Indradhvaja festival where the sons and discij>lcs 
of the same Bharata together with Gandharvas and 
Apsarases took part in the play. The first two plays 
enacted were the AtnrUinuinthana and the Jripu- 
radaha both written by Brahma himself. 

There was a time when the theory of the Greek 
origin of Indian drama found its adherents amongst 
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Theory of scholars. 1 The chief exponent was Professor Windisch 
Creek (1882) who found many striking similarities between 

or 'g‘ n Greek and Sanskrit plays and based his theory on 

the ground that Indians were in touch with Greeks 
for a considerable period after the invasion of 
Alexander and that none of the extant Sanskrit 
plays belongs to a pre-Christian date. I hus to him 
the very classification into acts, the prologues and the 
epilogues, the way in which the actors make their 
entrance and exit, the term yavanika, the theme 
and its manipulation, the variety of stage-directions, 
the typical characters like the Vidilsaka, Pratinfiyaka, 
etc.,—all smell of Greek origin. This theory was 
further corroborated by the discovery in the Sltabenga 
cave, of an Indian version of a Greek theatre. 2 But 
this theory has been rejected as the points of contrast 
arc far too many. The absence of the three unities of 
• time, space and action in a Sanskrit drama bring* it 
nearer to an Elizabethan drama than to a Greek drama 
. where the three unities arc essential. The difference 
in time between two acts in a Sanskrit drama may 
be several years (c.g., the Uttarariimacarila of Bhava- 
bhuti where twelve years intervene between the inci¬ 
dents of the first two acts). Moreover, it is only in a 
particular act of a Sanskrit drama that the actions 
which happen in a single place are usually represented. 
Thus while the sixth act of the Sakuntala represents 
the scene at King Dusyanta’s palace, the seventh act 
shows the scene at sage Marlca’s hermitage on the top 
of die Himalayas and the first part of it represents the 

•The came from ProfeMor Weber, but Profmtxr PUehet 

vehemently rqni<U.H«l It. . , . .. 

* On th« antiquities tit Ramgarh Hill, DJatnet of Sorgitja IA. 
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king’s aerial journey. As for the term yavanika, most 
scholars think that it is of later introduction and it 
refers to Persian tapestries and not to anything Greek. 

On the other hand, there arc some scholars who Origin of 
want to determine the origin of Sanskrit dramas in the Sanskrit 
same manner in which Western scholars seek to 
explain the origin of European plays. So it has been w idi 
argued that as the first Sanskrit play is stated to have vernal 
been produced at the Indradhvaja festival (which has fcwiv,uc * 
a parallel in the May-pole dance in Europe), the origin 
of Sanskrit dramas is to be connected with the festi¬ 
vities of the spring after the passing away of the 
winter. But this theory is rejected as MM Haraprasada 
gastrin has pointed out that the aforesaid Indradhvaja 
festival comes off at the end of the rains. 

Professor Ridgeway has connected the origin of Ridgeway s 
Indian drama with the worshipping of dead ancestors. 1 KH,r ^ 

But the theory is inapplicable to the ease of Indian 
Aryans whose ritual of the disposing of the dead has 
the minimum ostentation. 

The Krsna-worship is thought by some scholars to Krsna-cult 
be the origin of Sanskrit plays. Thus the role which origin 
the SaurasenI Prakrit plays in a Sanskrit drama is 
easily explained. But this theory involves anachronism, 
as it remains to be proved that Krsna dramas are the 
earliest Sanskrit dramas. 1 

Professor Pischcl has set forth the theory that Pi*d»d's 
Sanskrit drama in its origin was a puppet-play. The ,hcory 
stage-manager in a Sanskrit drama is called SGtradhara 
(the holder of the string) and his assistant Sthapaka is 
to enter immediately after the stage-manager and is 

• h may lie ptmed in the him wav that the the<wl<* of the 
cult, Siva-cult and Kama-cult origin of Indian drama cannot be accepted. 
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expected tn place, in proper position j Lin? plot, the hero 
or the germ of the play. The P U PP™ alM nrc fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Sanskrit literature l they could 
be made to dunce or itiovc about and they could even 
be made to talk. Such a talking puppet, impersonating 
SlrS, is found in one of Raj altkhara's^ plays. The 
episode of the Shadow-SttS in RhavabhQti’s Utters 
nimtKarita is rentini&rtit of the old shadow-play in 
ancient India. Rut this theory cannot furnish sufficient 
explanation of many points about Sanskrit drama such 
as the mixture of prose and verse, as also the varieties 
of language and the like." 

Another theory on this sLibject states that the origin 
oE Sanskrit drama should be sought in the Samrada 
hymns of the Rgveda, These ballad hyenns which are 
nearly twenty in number, arc markedly dramatic in 
spirit, 1 These Samviida hymns have no specific 
ritualistic applications and they seem to have 
been recited between the interval of long sacrificial 
sessions (p&ripldva) for the satisfaction of the patrons 
of sacrifices, hut whether the hymns were treated as 
ballads fas Professors Pischel and Getdner thought) ; 
or as regular ritualistic dramas with actual stage-direc¬ 
tions and action including singing and dancing (as 
held by Professor von Schroeder) r or, finally as narra¬ 
tive atonies with an admixture of prose to connect the 
jioems into one whole, with a preponderance t>E dialo¬ 
gue f 3 ? maintained by Professor Cldcnberg)—3 h still 
keenly disputed amongst scholars. 3 

1 rnJehsur llillrliTanrilt kins argued chmi t'ev-ffsI'irc^cl's chi:fi.ry 
lie iutfjiwU if. rtic [iiipijitk-play alSUHKI I he ]i*i:t*iSlfn>t3£ fif 
Hie iEmeUsi. 

= ftj'. j. tfij r J7ti nriri im, mr. jj, iv. is, m ai, veil eh, x. ij, 

51 — 53 , flit, '15 and IQS, CW. 

■StaEonfr He Hi] liar FiHind a full (Imma Ln (lie SiFjWntjffft/lytti'fl, - 
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It has keen universally found lhai the growth ofCondg- 
drama is intimately connected with royal patronage, t ^ 0C1 
And India is no exception. Beating in our mind the 
existence ol the ritualistic drama which marks the 
early beginnings of Indian plays wo can baldly assert 
that Sanskrit drama is a product of the Indian mind 
which viewed life in all its various aspects and passed 
through many stage* of development, being influenced 
by Jainism and Buddhism in its allegorical sphere or 
by any Other foreign factor and yet maintaining its 
own peculiarity. No one theory, therefore, can ade¬ 
quately explain all its features anti accordingly one 
should ref rain from making a choice of any one of 
them. 


B. characteristic;; of Sanskrit drama 

According to Indian thinkers, the best of poets is a Pr«Jnmi, 
dramatise. Sanskrit drama evolved in all its aspects rwnrcuf 
in a particularly Indian atmosphere. Sanskrit drama- “ ntuIlc,lE 
rists with their inherent aesthetic sense $iyc more 
Importance to the portrayal of sentiment than to 
character or plot, Sanskrit drama* wertj therefore, 
very idealistic and romantic in. their_ character, The 
breath of poetry and romance vivified the Sanskrit 
drama and its higher and more poetic natmatness was 
attractive in revealing the beauty and the depth of 
human character. The predominance of sentiment 
in Sanskrir dramas has been responsible for the crea¬ 
tion of typical characters rather than individualized 
figures. It is said that the characters are often convene ■ 
tional and not origin at. But though in the hands of 
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lesser dramatists idealistic creation overshadowed 
action and characterization, s till th e, beat Sanskrit 
dramatists have been able to create outstanding 
characters which are not fantastic creations. Thus 
CnrUdatta in the Mrecfiaktttilta and Dusyanta in the 
Ahhijiluiui Sakuntatam arc not inert typical characters. 
Similarly the Sahara and the Vita in Sutl ralot's drama, 
are finely characterized. Though the best of Sanskrit 
dramas glow with occasional touches of realism, still 
the fact cannot he denied that the poetic value has- 
never been sacrificed for direct delineation ol action or 
character: judged bv modern standards most of the 
Sanskrit dramas would, however, be regarded as drama¬ 
tic poems. In some authors the sense of the dramatic 
seems to have been hopelessly lest in their everancreas- 
ing effort at depicting the sentimental and the poetic, 
and it is a fact that the choice of lyric or epic subjects 
which arc scarcely capable of dramatic treatment is 
responsible for the lack of dramatic quality in rbc play* 
of some of the well-known dramatists. Nevertheless we 
cannot say that Sanskrit dramatists were totally in¬ 
different to the action of a drama, and it has been said 
clearly that drama must have five critical junctures of 
plot (sandhi), viz.., muhha (opening or protasis), prati- 
mtihha (progression or cpttasixj, giirbha (development 
or cffifUfosu}, vimarkt (paus>c or peripeteia) and nirva- 
itatta (conclusion or catastrophe), Further, Sanskrit 
dramaturgists have laid it down as a rule that there 
should be perfect fusion of sentiment and theme or plot 
in a drama. Over delineation of sentiment at the cost 
of gradual and systematic development of plot and too 
much elaboration of details in the plot hampering the 
flow of sentiment must be carefully avoided, ^tt was 
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the usual convention with Sanskrit poets to select the 
erotic the heroic or the quietude as the principal 
sentiment in a na(aka (the type of major dramas) 
which is assisted by every other sentiment according 
to piopriety. It needs to be added here that in the 
opinion of some thinkers, the aforesaid convention 
should not command any respect and any one of the 
nine sentiments may be the predominant sentiment 
in a na[aka. 

A charge is often levelled Ejy critics that Sanskrit Alutnecof 
drama is marked by an absence of tragedy ; but it may 
be answered by saying that what is known as vipra- 
lam bhti-£jitgHr& (lovc-in-sCpa ration] more than com¬ 
pensates for the comparatively rare 'pathetic' which 
is the prominent sentiment iia oiity one class oF minor 
dramas. But it is a fact that Sanskrit dramas have 
never a tragic catastrophe, and the reason is to l>e 
found in the conception that it mars the sentiment. 

Hence the representation of death, murder, war, revo¬ 
lution and anyth]tig indecorous, which is a hiatus in 
aesthetic pleasure, has been prohibited on the stage. 

The Sanskrit drama generally keeps to the high road 
of life and believes that grim realism cannot e*alt the 
mind, rather it tends to disturb the mmanttc atmos¬ 
phere. It has r therefore, subordinated tragedy to Finer 
sentiments and tragedy as such has remained com¬ 
paratively undeveloped. And there is truth in the 
statement that the imposition oE rhe condition of happy 
union in the Sanskrit drama has in same cases 
tended to weaken the value of tragedy in it. 

As the main interest in Sanskrit dramas lies in rhe Hem 
creation of the sentiment, it is convenient for a drama¬ 
tist to take a plot with a popular theme, The hero of 
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the drama (na^aka) must he an accomplished person 
of high lineage belonging to the rflilrodStta type. He 
roust be a hero either of the earth or of heaven, and 
sometimes we even find in a Sanskrit drama gods, side 
by side with mortal men, and thus ample scope is 
given to the dramatist's imagination to create the 
appropriate romantic atmosphere. 

Morality like every oilier branch of Indian literature, ihe 

arnl dm™* Sanskrit drama lias a religious basis and nothing 
violating the mural and religious Code has been rfi- 
prcsemed in Sanskrit dramas. 

Satire and ^ should be mentioned in this connexion that 

farce Sanskrit dramatic literature i& rot poor in farcical com¬ 
pos] tiotiSr The discovery of the four onoact mono¬ 
logue plays under the title of Caturbhani 1 has brought 
to light the talent of Sanskrit drama Lists in the domain 
of humorous and farcical writing. The four plays 
which ane of the same type present variety. Satire, 
eomiorelief and free colloquial style. The plot ol such 
plays is slight but within its limited scope there is 
much of variety. Thu satirical and comic pictures of 
various classes of people—the sky-gazing poet, the 
penniless impotent, the dried-up mistress, the. mendi- 
I cant consoling a courtezan with the words of the 
'.Buddha, the grammarian with his affectations, tine 
hypocritical Buddhist— are indeed enjoyable. The 
Vita, iho central character in such plays, whose origin 
may be traced back to the earlier dramas such as Caru- 

‘ Tiie friir pliv^ <liKrvvrr >:[3 htm! mihliCheU In 1 !H 2 are- (tie VbhayS* 
iZribS, |l,t list OArJrjm UnMrraOTirAi Iieu) I he 

JSSi^riitTflffAn .1 nprvli ivly iiKfilKtl Id Vnrnruri, Suitralra, Uvamibfla 
rtnd £ySm.lt:ik 3 . TKr- |>invs, rxhLMi CTirinm-nrt cium* iFftati.™ nfi(i Ji I* 
Jifrt*hiWil |]|:, L 11,11 jLhIc jjitiic Ci.mC intervened between (tusc piny* immI 
llie liner spiTlmen* rxT die bhiihin. Tr Lr i|,iirr lilm-Ly rka( (iheie 
Sir iHiypV I'cliiugT-l (d ihf agr u-t elic Clincral dr;> nial.i sir. 
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daita and MfcchaJtalilui, enjoys an important status of 
his own. It is true that :in the Enter bh&pns he has lose 
much of his glamour and appears as a gallant in the 
worst sense r>E the term. The later bhfLttELS ate merely 
literary cxetdw lacking in variety and the natural 
human and polite banter which characterize the earlier 
bhanas are absent in them. Besides the hbunas there 
is another S]iecies of farcical literature in Sanskrit 
which is closely related to them. It is the prabasanas 
which like the hhanas am undoubtedly artistic produc¬ 
tions. The difference between the prahasima and the 
bhiijia is that whereas there is greater scape for 
comedy and satire in the former, there is a preponder¬ 
ance of the erotic sentiment in the latter. 


C CLASSIFICATION OF SANSKRIT DRAMAS 

It must be said at the outset that the Sanskrit sym> RupakaGc 
snytn for drama is rlipakn and not n&taka, the latter Uprupakit 
being a variety of the formet which has a more 
comprehensive import. Writers on Sanskrit drama¬ 
turgy have classified Sanskrit dramas into Cira tVpCS: 

(E) the major (rflpaka) and (2) the minor (uparupnka). 

The varieties of each type differ according to different 
authorities. The following 1 e the list given by Vj^va- 
natba in his Siliutyadarpaija of the varieties of the 
two types of Sanskrit dramas;: 

!. The major type: (i) nataka {e.g,. Abkijhawaia- 
kimtak of Kalidasa), fii) prakarana (c.g., Malati- 
mUdkava of Bhavabbiiu), (iii) bhfina (e.g,. KarftSm- 
c arita of Vacsar&ja). (iv) vyaynga (e.g„ Afiiithyatita- 
VyayCgH of Bbjjsa), (v) samavakiira (e.g., SttniudnittHt’ 
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thatm of Vitflfiraja). (vi) dim* (o.g.., TripitnulUha of 
Vatsarajja), (vii) Ih5tu(g^ (*g> Rukmmlharaipi o£ 
VViarlja), (viii) aoka or Uisnt'kahka (e.g., $aimistlt&- 
yayBli), (tx) vLthi (e.g., Miilaviktf) and jV) prahasana 
(c.g., MaiiaoilSsa of Mahendravikrstmavarmaii). 

2. The minor type: (i) natika (e.g.* Ratn&uaii of Stf- 
HatfaJ, (ii) troika (c,g., Vikrantoroa&ya of KiUdasa), 
(iii) gofthi (e.g., Ra mtr Uimiidctivka), (iv) sauaka (c.g.j 
K/trpRrammjari of Raja&kharci), (v) nStynrfsaka (e.g., 
VilSsmati), (vi) prastMfla (e.g. f Srngaratilakxi)* (vii) 
nltapya [e.g.* Dn'fmabad rod), (viii) kivya (e.g.j Yacla- 
vadayii) t (ix) prchkhana (c.g-, Viiltotidha), (jc) riisaka 
(c.g., Mcutikuhila), (xi) Mjfcdlpaka (c-g-, MnyTikii- 
ptlliha), (xii) SrTgadlta (e.g r , KficlUrasaialn), (xiii) 
£lpaka (c.g.* KaTuikir-itifimadhiruti), (xiv) vilasikii [no 
work mentioned in $d-), (stv) durmallika (e.g., Biitrfu- 
jfjfili), (xvi) prakararitka {no work mentioned ill 5VJ-)j, 
(xvij) halhift (c.g., Keliraivnaiaka) and (xviii) bhi^ikl 
(e,g., KAniadciitH}-' 

a growth amd development of 

SANSKRIT DRAMA 

J The Indian drama can Ire traced to the fifth or the 
fourth century n.c- Pan ini refers ip dramatic aphorisms.^ 
and the ATthe&stra of Kauplya, which h a work of 
the fourth century a.c., contains reference to Lhe term, 
KaBlava, which may have an allusion to the twin 
sons o£ Rama or to the proverbially bad character of 

j The wotIu, n^-iirot trilStb GW Isrwi nra intUiOiml, lldH tv™- Eicen 
jiiJiliiSict ;mJ JtK JiJL arallablp. Tilt Other vrtiris utc only mWHiMfltd 
Cy ifa rwlliar ot the S^hitya^aipaifa nml dft HOC ictutilty tnoofrn to 
exist ;i( flftKIHn 

*Au IV. UL 1E<I. 
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iLCioi'i. The Mithnbiiiujya, beside hs rtfcrenoc to the 
dram as, K&wsavftdhts and Balihandhti, speaks oE the 
painting of actors and of the three binds of artists, 
in the Ram&yima we find the mention of tlejakti and 
die MahabhArata refers to a wooden feminine figure 1 
In the HarnmihSa, however, we find unmistakable 
reference to a full-fledged drama acted by Krona's 
descendants. But Dr Keith looks hjmki all these evi¬ 
dences ns mere references to pantomimes and not to 
pure dramas. He, however, admits that the dramas 
of Asvaghosa and Bhlsa, the fil'SC CXlatlt dramas, are 
not the earliest specimens of Indian plays, inasmuch 
as they show much polish and exquisite fimshJ The 
earliest extant Sanskrit drama according to European 
scholars is the SaripiitTApTniiaTmia of AHvaghosn which 
was discovered sometime ago in TurEan in Central 
Asia. 

The Bhfite- problem has in recent years been a most uhrEsa: 
Imcitesdsig topic for discussion in the history of age and 
Sanskrit drama.* It has drawn the attention of many aut h™Wp 

1 MWfc. Ill, MK., 2A 

3 AIi'n.|rluifa ii;ij tn 11 r-■ ■ cit [tie rule* nf San^kik itMriatiltJj- i [he 
lii^hev I'Kiracwr* li*C Vrhilt reLluers t-iicnt FrSliriL 

3 Tlu: iliMvivrrv of ii■.■ Trlianrlsiira Is ;i snrai lsiL|joriiirn evens 

5n Lhi?- (luriirnii sif Isiaujri^y CMBJjahdifa relily <rj ibe ifiKrercry ref 
K;j A rlfatMAlSb. 'T'lic I'lnnmunitjF of tcdinkjiiB lnnjjuajre, style, 

iOc;i*. rreiirmen: uni! :iii , nii[y > of mnus nf drimsniU |h-cwiii:ir. jirn-r 
#rnL IlsflUffll nf« x> milriTkabLe th;ii the creiidu- 

a-loai (it their amumn mjthc>nslsi]i :?■ sin..'ii:i'I■ 1 . (jtiiituL-rin^ liie 
supcriiK :VnL BWlstfhld sitcdl* <d [he jiijiipi in (jUcbliiMi it may lie raUlli 
111 --1 if llie iii:ll:nj of Ilii--r lilay-i is siat Blhjs-a, lie mny wiihreu: slaiihij 
h« jpvieu a pmirUin □* Jisj^i ii* 1 I 13 : which (he tv»L" lUifiM unit (re' 1 

WTiipy. 

fielcncrerei [re Jlhitt ef itiuisaEirms frravi Jklb nre Eruircl In 

Later il|«;iL[?ir. MM C, SLsrd, ihe twill no Le rfiBnivcrcr re( she |i|hyb 
tfwriErcil rhem m TUiSfa :■ ■■■! iiLtrmpInL wi jiuI^b 3 s-try ensty hLsee ire 
the celthrnied -JrainaSiit sire the itKhfldi vf tin: follow Isip atjiunu.Ti(M ■ 

U] Tftfi Close serecinhlaiKie o[ (he (hsrlccn ]iUys [i> fttie inrellsur in 
lifytiHfje rereJ H!(wif of cxumi]reu r {llj 'J'hi- rtrjlujiuo Lre cjiLh |itay 
hejin* Willi She entrance of Use iiG[ra.iL|iaro, a pec.-sslln.rli y MCribCre (re 
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scholars widely diffiering m iheir opinions on the 
authenticity and authorship of the plays u£ Bh&stk 

Uh 5 s,i bf ISanalihncta. (iul The ElMnLnjy (if rhe Prutegde &rtli|jWillS 
inslead uf l k sftSlsivnvia—a ramurtabJc ikjWftltre frpm [he ClifcbCfil 
drama*. (h) TJlu opcjiisig verse* of same of thii nlnye [c-g, ftflAft#. 
S lhtjv.'+jjlht'-i mTjfa t rJ. ere.) string together (tic prlitclpnl clin ractcis—an 
lirciaiiiUHHi pccsHiiirfiy ol llLt plnya. hr) Thu omission <A the puune 
mF llic Work and dir iuIIuk in Clur S|hi|yiiiS jimvisig r 1 :■:■ c She dsdnWl- 
si,t lived in Sisi J1J41! Iiefoirc ilia oummiliOrl db'TVWTHsuiihlg The suune 
fi[ itiL* nitrhuc in Ills- Vrtuk satm* In vg^uc. Vfi> Thu HJHirrHnVnflrasi irt 
nit ihe ilr.Liii;it ends mill the sanic ]imycr—a isrisclassis-al |Kcsilinrity. 
(rilj Thu ihS-t vk n-vrtit 1 [toeHe- efqptncc which i? cm II parable wnty to 
llic DTr!|!iig< nf Valuiifci amt VySssr. (ylll} KalidAsa. s rclurcsicc its 
llhiHi is slijtllplllre of Ins Imury ;inri<[i:ilV. (IK) The- vUilailon Jn 
many (uses lJ Chi- ruled df Che e^tnm NatyaUhlra lends no In prr- 
euiiu: Clint be followed in all prnlnahilstv flivulher- wurb on dm ran* 
lurgy difTeicni: fruiu ihr uresem f&tyaUsIwa. (X) The dvLcltnCe of 
Irislgi iagc fiujilnydsL ivy ISbusa vruEiLd suggest that he was. anterior rn 
PunipL K 5 LJ'ajpiII:i Hint Lfa raftjnlt—UhBirfk ’aqgLsajsc makes SIS lliillk 
sli.it he Ikied Lrs an age VrlSCn SjhPkelT wn* 1 smifceit lanpiage, hti£ 
IfaritVfiC cckm'iI ro lie a. jpsikejL language during the lime dt I’.tlufija li- 
(xl) Cana kyri pii/lnhly (jiraldS ftcuFi the Fte l ij'add ugandha mfljpana and 
U, tllthrfflf*. pmitcrbnr m RhSaa. 

The antu ISfi-asihrs JKI1 forward the fnlLflwinj; as Dnunser-argincrnts: 
(I) As the siile nf (fie plasi unit (lie name of ilKir jmrlior ate urn 
mesiCsdikfll III [he I*riiLngue they are .adaptations. (ii) As to- the 
jcfuteiiLU ci> the enCmmiu dF Che Siil catfhitm h Ll is (vflipced out that the 
snhtd ?h si |Ki isl i.-Ni i s y ni Rnnrh EntlLnn man usutipt^ isi gdjiesut dsid 
mil a ikaiiildTiSSif (?f Tilt iMcfdh Jitny* .ilivne. :i.li| Tin ttmmasic 
rcuhnlqnu li.uc Iwl-il slsajod I >y alt i>mi1]i Jiidian jil-iiy* d=pi! is. tier the 
i:iPimT|hJv uf rlii 1 jiluyt. at nhasa. fkj Thu devinLinns Fntim ICIiamEi'n 
JVnysfiTJirm du nut [ujlsil CO [hr pre-ClftHlenl dfit o[ llLinsn^t dramas 
—OiL-y liave Ikuji usually ini reduced in (lid tutuc pluys vsLls si vlor 14 
injuring si it Km fl (tracing unjjeeffiecc. kcgnTrlliig The ILngtiinic 
gsniinils It is prhnscil nut ili-.it lesdi much 5 ns |s*cl ;■ d^SIhOC bd [dacc<l 
sift ihis atigoini pC as vimlbr grnmitiathul anamaEies occur nlsiv In the 
Lvjiic-Irificndssry liiemlisne nn.il in verv Idle CCX 1 *. Pltrditc Ihc FjfikfCK 
atcltaisliis are rite * I'.asacreristidj of the htilnyatam mss. And (her 
PriskriL sif Lite dnunm is (I hldCdF defdlilthlg more dlt [lie ptaveiiance 
and age ot she mss. Lh;m isn die ptavenaree ami age uf thd dram- lisC. 
(vi) Tift vfrtrt rhed lit lai« wort* :ire revet asmciaied wLrlt the- 
name uf hl fusi. (vri) Scenic verses fijtiml Lit diHetctit nnrhdlogicS L«rc 
uar rnuiisl L11 clid Tfjv.xiiil ncsii plays, fviit) 'LTiu pr-vsihlliiiy nf Kerala 
iiiltuemid has Fieeri advsuieciL us Luc liiiut atgldticn | L 

MM K. tOuri ar<l uthurs h;ne rriusL id .uttiliirc she aushorshtp 
ot ihc "A>lvsiidrum drama* co AtkilltlLiUM on die Mrmgrh of ill* fhet 
flstC Ihd ms*, nf Ai inrrvas ys ithnsrir. Fmfrmi? aucl Abhifckd vsrrc finnrf 
enHnnl sr^v-itifT In' ime un of MnJabar r On die liisis of dtls 
eurlcnis emnlnnalina as also iLrucCusnL and vurfiaL aLmitarttici, it was 
aild.in|yiei] in .ltcslltsite sninc uf the plays in rise ninharshlp of jabsi- 
bhudtt i bur || 1 rr; 1 y be poinc-cd mil that Lhc views of I he Anli- 
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Credit goes co MM Canupau SSsttin who firsc pub¬ 
lished ibt thirteen plays o£ Bhfca in iy 12, But for 

JjHuJra _n« eOnfuied do rhu p^pi. niflhiiy dot* Keith ftmarfc: 
'[iic iHiriLnacioib of TlriflUldftlfB dramas 10 .^kclbluhim ev knees the 
tariiff ttirimii loci uf drieri nosnaiion Which ascribe* t* UaijeJin Lite 
cncdlii fl^Hn wicEi the nbwfrA^rQftyff arid would 
Itfb KiTlfdiiu at |lu- ffriuanhhdre. : ' 

An anemjft 1 mk been mail* to eitalrtish die Identiry rf duiraHra 
*i'I* Ubilm ;mri 10 flUTtbt Ibnl mine uf (he drama* MfochakalUn, 
wTirC'jmkip /li»tti^rdAa and Jc-rirfM in £ Did rata. Ja (hi* cipmUin 
, >«■ hi?l;ir? CAriwLtrht Ip. 4 Ma.^-nlwirilj-iiWTH yf she MrtcMk*ii&a 

l>Uit i( lias Iseeu found ihnt eh* rwo -tl i:*mui ik> nnc -kelujfg to ike 
kiihc age- arid Bn not wnnea lay Hie Hl in# mulmr. Tkfl JUtafikuhsti'Jbr 
ls j 1 Ih-Wb rsrriscd and ciitir^nl ttrnbaq of dtt CTtni tfotta. 

me [iciHMtauy of RAj^hTi dfmtv nj fuuml in the i'AJtfjjjji folkws 
(tie Kimt eareitf ,1r described sm KSlidawi'i if^JUn^iwid and dees m,r 
cnlly with the order given ml Lbc HUm&yatia. TTiii fact Ilm l r d tire 
riahraeui to conclude [ha: nhius wia Indebted ro KH'iiLSvi, [n 
reply [0 Lliin argument iL || Mimed out that iE iu quite iKr^Hnl.L? 
™ l Uolh UliJv.t fltltl KJiliriSu have ilit.tm [hi: jp-neitkiuy Irutn 
common source* Soda as, the ffifolifuiffpfl; the: fWmrrpi\iri 7 .ni ami 
the f/^rfiarJiia. 

Hr Hrijn ha* nett I ml to Kemlu InlSLunCc in cite TiitamljiiKi -ithyr 
He hns plried up i]it«: Trrwila at Kemla oritflu In [he C^nutatia. 
He 1 refTfctt 1ml H. toetri Cmutioverr hit view», K nnptunfn.1 JijirrL 
(iibdt a tcFerenrc if. the 'Suntanndbn" iuutil£rt of hfi|alrt T on Ihe 
■*™W b W (lie wont aasiLlandlu', Tills view (in* be™ cunlruverLcd 
by IL KavL K_ It. P|#hrfioti, baset hip jr^ismcnti on iwaif IHilHir 
delalls and rmiL« [u [tie eonohisloit that the jilavi me ftuirt Kerala. 
3Ei.it :be derails tan lie fcaimL uver Irvdiia aent "ate noL cnnfijietl t* 
Attain alone. Tlje ahKtri’e ol Slri in (he oortunaticfi. rcftrtOH to 
Statue DWKt 1 M (he nmn-ner of latictliipjnn^ ih* natuka exhihit 
a ItM-nl -ftilourin}; In (!iif ufinion of PMvmod. Jut t G Sa srri "* TtplT 
OH Lfiii iioLr.: lwenB [o be oulle Miivlattoty. 3t hui heeti arounL 
nfjnin iha[ [he Trivandrum pbys fonr. a imrc uf roptTtoim ol llie 
Cfilj^TOv llie tmdl 1 Itmal aetuta of Kerala, It turn Ikjcis «!„„„ qhnl 
the peculiar pnedea of the Catyiira |, that they netee wi a drama 
Ui itlEI IhiC rclccred leenta utily, (hat for every act they tiaee rhev 
3H¥e (lie set batrodueiko. The Pirhiacniv mainlain ikion the IhfllOutH^ 
o[ she plfl) 1 * later nddLflnfip >« 3 iilc Hlc m.iiTi sc-tltt* hai«-c nfcsrrr-rd 
wErinal plays, abridged or nnodctled in po.tU, to Hitt the aljKnciirt 
dF locaiJ clirciscttis- In (heir oiiLnlon IWUCti of che rduHv^ unirnmiUr ciE 
ficylf, flr^matic mrcbnO and formal EAhnl^jiit- mriy have beeii the 
rrault dE Joral It is hy ih> TtnrarKs <ertain due l3if« sibyp 

nre che production nf nne wriLCr'. they are a Iwr-ej-OHeiKniia trerup_ iltt- 

product flf n clasp rs| writers who belonged to one ndinc] norknl 
iiridor In fOimmldit. Ajpiinpt Hiis anpmMiiT Sg «ln be said 
TlUt the JtoROrrcforen In Kerala Is imh nnkr LlHn llie tick wnvy 
a.ixo vfliile ilhif tlbm «uf che StttfrrmaitinmdBlIa nnil oihcr nbvK 
So OKfir prtsffli form nauch before time sm?thhS ip dclinllelv ppomL 
00 5i id o^ily |visible tluE iht KmJa dTamacbis ond wCtors 

7 
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i] Ls editorship, the plays of Bbasa would have re¬ 
mained mein; fictitious names, lihasa is lncntiamsl 
|>y Kalidasa, Bana, Rajafckhara and others. MM G. 
gastrin, the editor, lifted the third century n.c. or 
earlier as the date [or Bh3,sm ; but European scholar^ 
would not agree on the evidence of Prakrit- VTlicy 
would like to place the author of [hose plays in the 
third century a,d. 

Bhasa'n tmyriad-mindedness is well reflected in the 
□umber of his plays and the variety of their themes, 
1 The style of BhSsa is simple, at the same time force* 
ful, and conforms to what is known as the Vaidarbha 
| style. The initial characteristic of the dramas of 
Bblsa is action which has never been sacrificed lor 
poetry and poetic charm. In face, the plays, of Bhasa 
arc really of dramatic value and have qualities of a 
very high order. On the other hand, there arc 
scholar* who hold that the dramas in their present 


ImiirrsKd |jy <he niani Mil deriw* nniL ttdinilque al thraC old |4avs 
rtJkJl (tine pteitliflrilk* and rnilMHltKt *bena Ln thdJ MTO nhanijuilfc, 
Tliijii.iJi lllf ItdiracLilS ilia.: OkyflH me SjmukrLL M^n, 

PidfL^viir C?. Stein raise* dmibt hnw fnr tliry were laerary men 
,. ;iii:i Itli- fit rernninir daulcpl by fJiiirteuLuK tl«m nnd wnt. 

[njt them m taw *bip*plij* It h« al» be?* that iIk 

iiUiiiJ, j(c nn 4 Ltir (inpiiuil eamjHVJLEkm* flf tin: Ciik'yflt* bia: later 
cumpilMiOIM nr jdapCatkm. Or !SAn*»t IrtWt I'hal the play* were 
wrirfed m*r lw (hf cpiLri .parts trf the Pintfva liir^h vmUe (Mluts- Labe 
tlwrn tn Sse Cnmi tht ftdkffl StLn£p. Thr annpk&Uan ar W*F"'" JO 
thum-v hnh Irtcli «t aside by ‘Wtnrfmia. 

JkfHlnn arc diriitnL Imfc twit prt>«|», Wt nrceptliig Nfid nntitbcr 
icfimnr; to rifrent tlic nLiKertryt . „ __ „ 

Altliviinknr, A- iSyneijEr.PnjIri, Si K- Ntlvilfcnr. K. K- Obrura, J. 

0. Clip'olt, 11. jncoln, K- JC Javasnat, 1. JulEy, M- R- Kale, A. » K^lrh, 
S Konoiv Y. Lnrw. V. LcMiy, M, tlrutannm, A. M. VI nnrarlli, C-. 
JE J n rtf rnsrl erne, S. H. I 3 flr*jrie r Vi. Ufirtt, A- O. Pusnlfccr, I*. Snnip. 
HIM 1[. SiaMri, H, SaMxi, V S, SiiViluinknT, F. Vi. FT. VVclIcf, 

H- WirtrmiHd nrtd flnhtr, ItelnnR tn the first ^-roup, T-hUv L D. 
BdrtKEE, T. ChirpenLicr, C, H. Ilevnilhnin, P. V. Ivfliie, U. Kavi, A, K. 
Pi^bnieii K. a. TIAipod, C. K Hnjn, MM. R. S;iTima, HimiLtndn 

t,^ t ri L MM K, SasLrij S. Uvl. A. C. WoulrW in l!ir MWnrl 

gIDLiifc 
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forms arc not the composition of one and the same 
pot'E f Luc they are the composite product of the 
plagmuistn. of many scribes. Some scholars: have even 
gone so far us co surmise the existence of a gcnuinel 
Bhilsa nf whose works the extant plays arc mere! 
abridgements hy the traditional players of Southern 
India, {especially Kerala). 

•f The thirteen plays of Bhiisa may be arranged under ctnwifira- 
' i li roc heads according to the SOU t'CCS from which the tim* of 
plots have been taken:—{a) plots taken from the 
Riimayana, (h) plots taken from tlicr MaftSbhilrata, 
the Harivu msn and the PuriitiM, and (c) plots taken 
probably from the Brlmlkalhtt of Gunadhya and other 
popular sources, 

The PratmtH (nutaka) which is the most popular of Rnnfiys?*- 
the ■Jfrrmifyrrpjrj-plu ys, Is written in seven nets. The pkiys 
story starts from the death of King Dasaratlu and 
ends with Rama's return to Ayodhya from Lanka. 

The second play, based on the RfimUyana, is the 
Abhifc&a fnataka) in six acts. It takes up the story 
of the epic at the point of (he slaying of Valin and 
consecration of SugrTva and ends with the ordeal of 
Sita and the consecration of Rama. It may be that 
the drama is so named because it Starts and ends 
with a consecration. Compared with the Pratima its 
dramatic value appears to be somewhat inferior. Jt 
is said that the play contains a series of situations 
only but one misses a sequence of incidents gradually 
developed- 

The nlW/i yanut-vy 1 ilyoga deserves mention first Mahitbha- 
amongst the MafraMifiTwia-pliys, This drama (vva- srata-plays 
yoga) in one act amply testifies to the skill of the 
dramatist in characterization. The play is based on 
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ilu: tale o£ Hidhnba's love fur Bhlaa, fur which there 
is no hint in the. epic. It is Bald that the pombiUties 
of the theme have not been fully developed.«The 
DuUighatotknca is aha a drama (vyayoga) in one act 
which describes Ghatotkaca appearing before the 
KauLavas immediately after the death of Abhimanyu, 
with the news that Arjima is preparing for their 
punishment. There is not much uf action in the play 
which presents a somewhat sketchy scene. The 
*Kttriwbhara (vy&yoga) also contains one acr, the story 
being how the armour and ear-rings of Kama are 
stolen by Indra. Though the dramatic value of the 
work is not universally acknowledged still the charac¬ 
terization of the hem appeals to our imagination. It 
has been rightly said that the Kamabh&ra is 'rtoc 
only a one-a^ play but really a ons'charactcr play'. 
The story of Crubhaiiga (probably of the ahka type) 
in one act depicts the fight between BhTma and 
Duryodhruia ending in the breaking of the latter's 
thigh- The play reveals in an abundant measure the 
dramatic power of the writer and the scene which 
introduces the blind king and his consort and depicts 
the young son attempting to climb on his father's 
^broken thigh produces the maximum pathos- The 
DutavTikya is also a drama (vyayoga) in one act 
where Kr-sna appears as an ambassador to bring 
about reconciliation Ik tween the contending parties,, 
the Ktuiravas and the Payrlavas, and is ilE-t reELted by 
Durypdhanu who tries to entrap him without success, 
Th<r PiWC(twfrti_iE a jday_{s aniavakara) in three atts. 
There the story is how Dnopn. undertake* a sacrifice 
for Durvodhana and seeks as fee the grant of half 
j the kingdom to the Pandavas and Duryodhona pro- 
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mi^cs on the condition tiiat the Pandavas who are 
living incogWto, shall be found out within five nights. 

The Story-Value of the drama is not striking—rather 
h is definitely inferior to that of the original. But it 
rnust be admitted that the drama possesses remark¬ 
able interest and that there are effective dramatic 
scenes. The liSIacarita is a drama (nuTaka) in live 
acts depicting various loosely-joined incidents, in the 
early life of Krsna up to the death of Katiisa. Its 
plot seems to be derived from the tlarivti m$ti and the 
PurAg&s describing Krsna's life. Critics have found 
fault with the amount «f killing in the drama. Jc is 
a fact that there is a good deal of killing in almost 
all the epic dramas hut the Bftlticarita seem a to have 
surpassed them alt in this ncspecr, ^The drama, how¬ 
ever, depicts a scries of exciting incidents which arc 
very attractive. , 

Indian critics claim that Svapnawxivadatta is the Hrha_t- 
bust of Bbiisa h s drama? where the poet has displayed 
hls_ skill o r~chTra.ctcria atI bn. lrnd a hric manipulation 1 ’ 
of the plot wh ich has made'the drama interesting up 
to the l ast. The play (nataka) contains six acts. Its 
theme is the marriage between Vatsaraja Udnvana 
stud Padmivatg the sitter of Xing Darfaka, which 
was effected by Yaugandharayana, Udayana's minis¬ 
ter, to serve a political purpose. To gain the end in 
view, YiiUgandhariivana spread the rumour that 
Vasavadatta. the former queen of Udayana, had lieen 
burnt in a conflagration l L] li t he actually kept her as 
a hostage to PadmlvaiT. The plot of the drama has 
been effectively devised. The motif of the drama in 
Act V has been finely conceived. The characters of jt 
rbe two heroines, VSsavadatta and PadmSvail have r( 
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lxen ably differentiated and the psychological study 
of the Ecu]mgs of the former is wonderful indeedV 'It 
is a drama of fine sentiments and is entirely free from 
the intrusion of melodrama.' The Pmtijitaya ug*w p- 
dhamyana (nataka) in four acts is the prelude to 
Spabnavifs/midaHa which depicts Yaugandhariyana: 
coming to Ujjuyinf and causing Vjjsavadattil to escape 
with Udayana who w«s taken captive by Pradyota 
Mahascna, while the former was out hunting. it t& 
really a drama of political intrigue but achieves a more 
diversified interest than the MttdrdrUkfWa by inter¬ 
weaving a most colourful romance. The drama, winch 
is characterized by simplicity' and rapidity of action, is 
a skilful composition as the main interest of political 
strategy is enhanced by the erotic sub-plot the princi¬ 
pal characters of which hare not been allowed to 
appear The portrayal of YaugandharTyaita is perfect 
and the manlier of treatment of some of the episodes 
bears the stamp of a careful dramatist. The CSrudatla 
is an incomplete drama (prukatana) in four acts on 
which SSdraka seems to have based his KfrcehaUalika. 
The theme is the love-story of Brahmana CHrudatra 
and courtezan VasamasenA. The material for this 
drama was taken from popular stories. 1'hc Avlma- 
raka is a play (nataka) in sin acts, having Cor its theme 
the union of Princess KnrahgT with Prince Visniiscna 
alias AviinaL'LLka.^Tlte drama is interesting for its re¬ 
freshing theme but is lint entirely free from a senti¬ 
mental ami _mek>d rapiatlc a t mosphctc in which the 
hero sceks suicide twice and the heroine nnce.jTht dia¬ 
logue of the hero with the nurse and the episode of 
the jester and the maid are quite enjoyable. The plots 
of all the four dramas are said to have been taken from 
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the BriwikathS) and they ten he traced to the KathS*^ 
sariistigtiru. 

The date bind authorship of die MrccJmtui(ika (pra- sodrakar 
karpnu) in ten acts is sEtll a disputed point in the age and 
history of Sanskrit literature, 1 According to some •'‘(Iborslsip 
scholars, the drama was written by the poet Dan^in 
who queue* a ver.se of the iWrcchnktitilsii ill bis Kfttlyif* 
ilurhi} But the disco very of i3u- thirteen dramas of 
libasn allows that the verse is found in the C unulntia 
and! the HciiaturUti also, and it is highly probable that 
the drama was written just after rhe CUrtutotta, near 
alioui the first century a.d. It is a point to be noted 
that though KZilklfisa men t ions Bllilsu, Sail m'll a and 
Kaviputra, he does not say a word about Sodraka. 

In [be prologue of the Af rct'htiLatika the royal author 
has been described as master of various flustraa. He 
performed a horse-Racrifiee and in the one hundred 
and tenth year of lm life entered into fire having 
made over the kingdom to his son. From this it is 
evident that either thin pent ion of the text is an inter’ 
potation or that the real author was me one else. 

The name of King Sudrakn is found in die Ritjatar/m- 
gini, the KuthasaritsugisTn and the Skcindil-purUtiti. in 
some of the manuscripts, &udraka has been described 
as a minister of SsUivahana who subsequently Ijccame 
the ruler of Pnnisuhlna. According to Professor 
Konow, Sudraka is to he identified witti the AbhTra 
prince, Sivadatta, According To Dr Fleet, Sudraka’s 


■ Viimillia U (h( eurllwl li imvrn ivrifrt ffl f[no« fram thj dmu *rf 
forikakri. 

* PSudid farp-l aottribc* iW* Jilap ™ ™ 5flCW,r 10 
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SOU Tsvara&ena defeated the Andhras and established 
the Cedi era of a,i>. '243-4y. The play which is univer- 
sally acclaimed as unrivalled among similar works in 
Sanskrit botEi for its execution as well as design, is a 
praknrana in ten acts having the love-story of Caru- 
dattu and Vasantasens for its central (heme- It is 
a social drama with lnagmlicient couches of realism. 
Here we have a refreshing plot of every-day life and 
find ourselves coming down from the heights of 
refined poetry and sentiment which characterize the 
writings of Kulidiisa and Uhavabhoii 10 'the firm rock 
of grim reality 3 . Here we move about in the com¬ 
pany of thieves and gamblers, rogues and idlers* 
courtezans and their associates, police constables and 
mendicants. Tile characterisation b of a high 
standard. The drama is written in a simple yet 
dignified style and the dramatist knows the art of 
employing humour in all its aspects. 

Use of obscure words, extensive employment of 
Prakrits, violation of the dramatic rules laid doivn by 
Hharata in his N3$yaS3stra f the flourishing state of 
Buddhism as depicted and the attitude of tolerance 
towards it, the 1‘cfeL'ence- to the promulgators of the 
science of theft* the custom of self-immolation, all 
these and other facts ate evidence of the play's com¬ 
parative antiquity. 1 

KliIidiisiL Kalidasa is acclaimed as the best of Indian drama¬ 
tists, whom Uocrhc has praised in the most fascinating 

1 Wilful ftH&H n. dan IkIwctu finl and. [hint ixninry f.c iv-hilc 
J. (L Lh:,r;,k jiLiees iiim iit "ic third century t-.c. nn ihc -.trcnciTL oE 

iistraftjmlml <tsn, AmwUIiib io t-'enfiesttm Ma dan is 31 n.a *liilc 

Trinsen mnlirt if 2L u.ci M. WiULnnis fiiafv" Lin: in Eli« fir: i wnwijr 
....t’l. n ]ul - Liiitf! ih-lnti Out I i* njjp li *.i>. L.Cfl. .-Vci: nLlujj iu Whkrvn 
be tiL'IxcjjciL n> a.ii. WG while Macrkrcicll* Piichc] and Mniicridulu vouUL 
plaec ]|1(KI at l9K *1 the iiitii remiuy A 
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term*. Superb chancterizdion, study of human 
nature and wonderful mastery over the Sanskrit 
language have placed him in the forefront of Indian 
dramatists. Kalidasa h 110c verbose like later Sanskrit 
dramatists, economy being the muse remarkable 
feature o^f his technique. Though KalidSsa is pre* 
eminently a poet of Love, he can rise occasionally to 
u tragic elevation. Every character of KaJidfiaa's 
dramas has a core nf personality which is sharply 
individualized. Though it is said that the dramas 
of Kalidasa lack action to some extent, yet they have 
3 moral purity and a peculiar charm unsurpassed hy 
any other Indian dramatist. 

The MSlabikagnimitra (nfitaka), undoubtedly ao f, T^ln.v-ikns- 
< L ;t] [iei' writing of the dramatist, is whiten in five acts. LmniLra 
It describes the love-story of Mslavika and AgnimiEra, 

King of Vidi^a and founder nf rhe Suhga dynasty. 

This drama, unlike the IW r O Others, is characterized by 
c^uick action. The jester is a veritable rogue and is 
far more intelligent than the jester in the Sskuntah. 

The female characters and the dancing masters arc/'" 

Jill creations of genuine and great merh. ^ 

The second drama, rhe Vikramorvtiiiya shows a Vilramor- 
Jemarkablc advance upon the former in the mani- va%n 
pulacion of the plot, characterization and language, 
nnd them arc scholars who think that it is the last nf 
the three dramatic cum|Kisirions of the poet. The 
materials for this drama, preserved in two recensions, 
northern and southern, have been taken from a 
Samvada-hymn {X. 95 ) of the Rgveda, This drama 
{trofaka} which is written in five acts, has fur its 
theme the union of tltc earthly King Puriiravas and 
the celestial nymph Urvali- The fourth act of this 
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drama whkh is a soliloquy of the Jovc-strickcn and 
frenzied PunamvaA, is a novel conception of the 
dramatist. Though the scene is tuudly dramatic and 
lacks action Still it Males a lyric height. ill course of 
the description of the tumultuous ardour of undisci¬ 
plined passion. 

The AbiiijiianasakiiKiftla or Sdkutltala is the pro¬ 
duction of Kalidasa's maturer hand, which has gained 
world-wide recognition and the play lias been trans¬ 
lated into many European languages. The drama. 
fnEpkaJ which is in seven acts, describes the union 
of Dujyanta and Sakuntnla culminating in the birth 
of Iliiaratn nr Siirvudacmma which is the final result 
in the drama. According to the dramatist 4 love to be- 
in divine form needs, to he in three' he,, conjugal love 
reaches its perfection with the birdi of a child. The 
plot of this drama has been taken from the MtthB- 
hfiiirni(i f hut the dramatist has introduced many 
noble innovations. One important innovation is the 
curse of DurrSnst a highly irritable sage to whom 
&tkunttdii falls to extend rites of hospitality. The 
story of the drama hinges on tltis supernatural event. 
The curse produces a chastening influence on both 
the hero and the heroine whose love which was more 
of tile flesh in the beginning turned out to lie spiritual 
in the end. The character of the foster-father of the 
heroine, tCsijvii, Is also another innovation. KartVa 
does not appear as an austere ascetic uninterested in 
the affairs of the world. He is full of the milk of 
human kindness—he is not only sympathetic: towards 
his hiving daughter and forgives her but he LS also 
anxious on her account. He loves his daughter anti 
appreciates her ways of life- It is, therefore, that he 
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has not Taught her the clLiiius^ t>£ ascetic life hue has 
allowed her to grow independently in ihc company 
of her loving friends, Anusnyii and Privuihvadii. Ntrt 
only the woodland, the flowing Mai inf,, the antelope 
and the jessamine eree|>er formed the background of 
the growth and development o£ the heroine hut it was 
the loving and large-hearted father. The sage, who 
Contributed much towards the fruition of her career 
as the consort of an admiring husband. The story 
is also its l>c found in the Paauui-fmr&Tifl and the Pali 
Jfitaka oullectioufi. There are four different retenMUIJS 
of this drama, viz., Bengal, North-western, Kashmi¬ 
rian and South Indian. Accru'd] rag to Professor 
Pischel, the Bengal recension fully represents the 
original. 

Three dramas are ascribed to liarsa, King of Haryt 
K.a n yakuhjg, who reigned From a.d. fiQU t*> A.D. 647.* 

He Was the reputed patron of Biinabhatta who has 
glorified him in his Harsacanttir Haifa comes after 
Kalidasa and has been able to improve uj>on rhe 
pattern supplied by his predecessor, ft is. a fact that 
he lias 'succeeded in establishing the comedy of 
Court-intrigue as a distinct type in Sanskrit drama 1 . 

There is an unmistakable trace o£ delicate ^workman¬ 
ship in all his dramas and though he does not possess 
a transcendent genius his writings are noted for grace 
and perspicuity. Though a contemporary of Bina 
his style is simple and his prose is never ornate. 

The Ratttauoli which is Harris masterpiece, is a Ramijvali 
drama (ni'nika) in four acts which deals with the story 

* Jr i) lirlicncrl Ijy k.isic Kbu&irv (1*S1 (hr MMlmr (if chirsj p!n«* wias 
]T5(fS :i in] nn; Harks. Him t'rdtrfjor Wclxr jiUTLlmtr* RufitjnifJi in 
n&pilitu||n while LtofaSHtt Rioimw, LOvi pud olImtj ncDrpt 

JH irsii j. Diii]ui»ltl|\. 
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of the union oF King Udayana and Ramavalh 
daughter of the King of Ceylon. Later dramaturgists 
seem to regard it ns a standard Sanskrit drama. 

The Priyatliirsilta is also a drama (natika) in four 
acts having for its theme the union of Udayana. and 
Frtyadarsikilj daughter of King Drdhavatmuii. In 
both these dramas we have not only a similarity of 
subject-matter and form but also a reminiscence of 
Kalidasa's MabvihagmmiiTa t The only original 
.feature of [he Priyaddriiku is the effective intnndur- 
tion of a play within a -play which w technically 
called garhhiihka, as an integral part of the action.. 

The NUgSntmda is a drama (ntf&ku) in five acts 
which describes the self-sacrifice of JitnQiavahana, 
Prince of Vidyldharas. Besides the main theme 
there is an irate resting sub-plot in the drama in which 
fhc hero's love for Malayavati has been depicted. Btit 
tills sub-plot has not been made essential to the 
development of the principal story. In a sense the 
two are not well coordinated„ ft JS not Malayayail's 
love which prompts. the hero to ]>crfomi the great act 
of sacrifice. But the ideal of self-sacrificing magnani¬ 
mity is in itself an ennobling theme which cannot but 
catch the imagination of a discerning critic, 

frlahcndravikrama flourished in the first quarter of 
the seventh century a.d. His Mattaviiasa is a farce 
fprahasana) in one act which, describes the moral 
degradations of the dramatist's contem fiora L-y sijetety. 
The play shows [he same technique of stage-craft and 
other peculiarities as the plays oE Bhisa, except that 
the author is mentioned in the Prologue. 

Bhnvabhiifi is the nest great name after Kalidasa 
who is mentioned by Kalinina in his Ritjatiiraiigiul as 
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a poet in the court of Yafovannan, King of Kanya- 
kubp wbwc probable date: is a,o. 73<5, Yakpati also 
refers to Bhavabhiiti m bis Gaudovahtt. Ah is evident 
from the prologue of die Mfdaiimrulhctva, Bhavahhuti 
could not enjoy any popularity in his life-time. 
Nevertheless, Bhavabhuti displays a masterly shill 
in characterization, and liis language is forceful 
Though lie is pre-eminently a poet of the pathetic 
sentiment, he has excelled his great predecessor in 
the delineation nf the heroic and the wonderful. 
Bhavabhuri is a follower of the Gatida style, while 
Kalidasa is an advocate of the Vaidarbha. Bliavn- 
bhQll amplifies his theme, while Kalidasa suggests it, \ 

Three dramas arenascribed co Bhavabh&ri of which M&iiatlra- 
ihe MiihihnrzcQriia is the earliest. The drama [nataka) ™\m 
is written in seven acts, depicting the heroic achieve¬ 
ments of Rama's early life. The pint is hosed oil the 
fldmrtjtftttfj but the dramatist lias introduced several 
sign lineari c innovations, Though the characterization 
is not always Very happy and perfect, still the play 
betrays a clear conception of dramatic technique and 
workmanship. 

The \fatalii n gdfrava is a prakamria in ten acts MSlatf- 
which deals with the love-story of MalatT and madliava 
M&dhxva. But there is a by-plot as well w r hich con¬ 
cerns itself with the love of Makanmda and Madayan- 
tikfl. It is the genius nf the dramatist which has 
skilfully blended together these two parallel love 
stories, In Spite of tbc length of the drama the ■ 
drama list has been successfu l ini sustain i mg [ he 1 tit crest 
of bis audience by a careful interplay of the two 
parallel but contrasted plofR. [ It has been maintained 1 
by critics that the play lacks restraint and a tendency 
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t v over-empbasizc and an inability 10 stop at the light 
moment, soul crimes characterize his comjiositmn. 
There is an exuberance of descriptive and emotional 
stanzas as also elaborate prose jKissages, It is, hnw- 
i ever, admitted that the drama possesses a unique 
interest in tbe sense that it furnishes an attractive 
description of certain aspects of ordinary middle-dare 
life. 

XJiranv The Uttararfimjiearila is regarded as the best pro- 

ijntipriia duct of Bli&vibliliti'j virile pen h where the dramatist 
has shown his wonderful skill in delineating genuine 
pathos and describing the sublime and awful aspects 
of nature. The plot of this drama (niijnkn), which is 
written in seven, acts, covers the later life of Rama, 
beginning from the banishment of Sftfl and ending 
in their happy re-union. The drama "idealizes con-, 
jugal love and affection through tlie chastening 
in iluence of sorrow 1 . The third act, known a s 
the CftByS-dkka, the best in the drama, brings the 
hero and the heroine nearer each other and thus 
pre|JiirOS the ground for the reunion in the final 
act. The conception of the picture-gallery scene in 
Act I. the fight between Lava and Omdraketu 
in Act V, the visit of Vafiftha and the party 
to the hermitage of V£|mTki in Act IV and the like 
arc skilful details which have been invented by the 
creative genius of the dramatist for the development 
of the theme. Likewise the characters of Atrcyl, 
ViSsanti and others bear eloquent testimony to the 
excelling genius of the dramatist, Bui in spite of 
BhavabM h s dramatic skill his poetry appears more 
as an exceedingly human story of love and suffering 
steeped in the charm of poetry and sentiment. 
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The date of Vi&khadatta may be placed about Vifiikha- 
a.d. 860 , as the lunar eclipse mentioned in his drama ‘latm: 
MudrttrBkfasa is taken by some to refer to the pheno- 
. menon of that date. The drama (nSfaka) in seven acts * ' 
may have the Iirhatkathd of Cunaclhva as the source 
of its plot. The theme is a political intrigue between 
Raksasa, the minister of the Nandas and Canakya, 
the great politician, who succeeded in overthrowing 
the Nandas and winning RSksusa to the side of 
Candragupta. The drama occupies a unique place in 
the history of Sanskrit dramatic literature inasmuch 
as unlike almost all Sanskrit dramas it avoids not 
only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 

The only interest in the drama is political intrigue 
which has been delineated with such mastery that it 
can absorb the mind of the audience. The difference 
between this drama and the Praiijnuyaugandha- 
rayatia of Bhasa which is also a drama of political 
intrigue lies in this that whereas in the latter the 
plotting centres round a romantic episode the former 
breaks away from the subject of love. It has been 
rightly pointed out that the Mudraraksasa is a drama 
without a heroine. 

Vi&ikhadatta’s power of characterization is indeed 
commendable. A study in contrast lends vividness 
to the distinctive traits. The characters of Canakya 
and Raksasa as also of Candragupta and Malayaketu 
arc illustrations of this point. The dramatist docs 
not follow the conventional mode of technique; vet 
his work betrays a considerable mastery over drama¬ 
tic presentation. His style is forceful but not affected. 

It is free from unnecessary embellishments. But it 
cannot be denied that it marks a distinct falling off 
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from the lucid diction of Kalidasa and the grandeur 
of Bhavabhuti. 

Vamana and Anandavardhana quote from the work 
of Bha^anarayana who probably flourished in the 
eighth century a.d. His only drama (na^aka) Ventsam- 
hara, written in six acts, is based on the story of 
the Mahabharata. Bhlma kills Du&asana and tics 
the braid of Draupadl with his blood. Ultimately 
he succeeds in killing Duryodhana also. Bhat(a- 
narayana is undoubtedly a remarkable craftsman 
among later Sanskrit dramatists ; he is particularly 
ladcpt in describing the heroic sentiment. The first 
three acts of the Venisamhara are full of action, 
and the predominant emotion is enthusiasm (ut.uiha). 
The poet has also very successfully illustrated the 
manifold technicalities of Sanskrit dramaturgy in his 
drama and it is for this reason that later dramatur¬ 
gists have profusely quoted from his work. 

Critics, however, have not spared Bhaftan5r5yana 
for some of his glaring defects. It has been pointed 
out that tire drama is not a unified work. It is rather 
a panoramic presentation of a large number of inci¬ 
dents which cannot be held together by a gradually 
developed sequence. Further, the preponderance of 
long compounds and high-sounding expressions makes 
his diction a highly unsuitable vehicle for drama. 

No other later dramatist was able to dramatize 
successfully the Rama-cpisodc, after Bhavabhuti had 
written his masterpieces. Murari who is no exception 
wrote his Anargharaghava somewhere about the 
beginning of the ninth century a.d. The drama 
(na(aka) is written in seven acts. Mur3ri is more an 
elegant poet than a dramatist in the true sense and 
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it may be said of him that he is typical of the deca¬ 
dent Sanskrit dramatists. The play has been consi¬ 
dered a standard for poetic criticism and grammatical 
learning. 

Rajafckhara was the reputed teacher of King Rajntc- 
Mahendrapala of Kanatij (a.». 893-907). Among his kliara: 
many works, RSjaickhara has written four dramas. 

Tile Qalaramayana is a drama (n5{aka) in ten acts, 
dealing with the life-history of Kama. The Billa- 
bharalu is an incomplete drama (na(aka) of which two 
acts only arc available. The Karpuramafijafi, a play 
(sattaka) in four acts, is written in Prakrit. It des¬ 
cribes the vicissitudes of the love of king CandrapSla 
for a princess of Kuntala, the jealousy of the queen 
with the consequent impediments, the secret meetings 
of the lovers anti the final marriage. The Viddluisfda- 
bhanjika also is a drama (najaka) in four acts depict¬ 
ing the secret marriage between King VidySdhara 
and Princess MrgShkavatl, daughter of King Candra- 
varman of Lata who sends her in the guise of a boy 
to King VidySdhara's queen. Rajaickhara’s style is 1 
highly artificial, but the dramatist himself claims to 
be a great poet. 

The Candakauiika of Kscml^vara is a drama Kfcmf- 
(nafaka) in five acts. The author wrote this play for 
King Mahipala of Kanauj whose accession to the 
throne took place in a.d. 914. The plot of this drama 
is the famous story of King Harifcandra and sage 
Vifvamitra. The style of this drama also is highly 
artificial. 

D2modarami£ra wrote his MaliSuHiaka or Han ti- 
numiuifdkd in the eleventh century a.d. The drama j^g' 
is found in three recensions separately containing uataka 

8 
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nine, ten and fourteen acts. The plot is based on 
the Ramayona, and the dramatist shows considerable 
i 1 skill in versification. It is a voluminous work, more 
•' r a poem than a play and we often discover verses of 
.other authors freely introduced into it. 

According to Liiders it is a specimen of shadow- 
plays in Sanskrit in the sense that it is written mainly 
in verse with little of prose, that the verse is not of 
the dramatic type but narrative in character, that 
there is complete absence of Prakrit and that the 
dramatis personae though large do not include the 
Vidusaka. 

Kr«u- The date of the Prabodhacandrodaya, an early 
Prahodh ^hcgorical drama, written by Krsnami$ra is approxi- 

l cantlro- mately the latter half of the eleventh century a.d. 

\ idaya In the Prologue there is a reference to one Copula at 

whose command the play was written to comme¬ 
morate the victory of King Klrtivarman over the Cedi 
King Karna. As the Cedi King is mentioned in an 
inscription dated a.d. 1042 and as an inscription of 
Candclla King Klrtivarman is also dated a.d. 1098 it 
is concluded that K^namiSra belongs to the second 
half of the eleventh century ^.d. The characters of 
this drama arc Vivclhf, Manas, Buddhi, etc. This 
tdrama is a solitary ^in stance where t he qiii ctisne 
f sentiment has bceo-represented an.the. stage. The 
J drama (nS{aka) contains six acts, and the style is 
simple. 

The history of the origin of allegorical dramas in 
Sanskrit is little known and it is difficult to say 
whether Krsnamtfra has revived an old tradition or 
the credit belongs to him of attempting to produce 
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a symbolical drama by means of personified abstrac¬ 
tions. Philosophical allegories may be traced in the 
story of Puranjaya in the Sri mad llhagavata (chap. 
25-28) which may have inspired later writers in turn¬ 
ing a dogma into a drama. It is obvious that such 
allegorical dramas by reason of their remoteness from 
real life and their concern with abstract ideas and 
symbols arc hardly expected to create the maximum 
interest. Krsnami^ra has, however, succeeded in 
presenting a vivid picture of the spiritual struggle of 
the human mind in the dramatic form of a lively 
conflict in which the erotic, comic and devotional 
interests arc cleverly utilized. In form the work is a 
regular comedy and its dialogue is lively. The author 
shows considerable power of introducing satire of the 
purest type. His power of characterization is bold 
and the interest is not allowed to flag. Though 
KrsnamiSra's work possesses a permanent value of its 
own, still the works of later writers inspired by him 
arc of little importance. Thus MoliaparBjaya of 
Yasahpala (thirteenth century), a play in five acts, 
written in the interest of Jainism, the Caitanyacandro 
daya of Pnramiinandadasascna KavikarnapQra (six¬ 
teenth century) depicting a dramatized form of Sri 
Caitanya’s life at the command of Prataparudra of 
Orissa, the Dharnurjijaya of BhGdcva Sukla (six¬ 
teenth century) in five acts, the Vidyaparinaya and 
the Jtvdnandu of Vedakavi each in seven acts (the 
(seventeenth-eighteenth century), the Amrtodaya of 
Gokulanatha in five acts (seventeenth century), the 
Sridamacarila of SamarUjadlksita in five acts (seven¬ 
teenth century), the Sanktdpasuryodaya of Venkata- 
natha Vcdantadciika Kavitarkikasimha in ten acts 
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and chc YalirSjamjtiya of Yaradftlrya in six aces ace 
some of the allegorical dramas. 
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□r C-multnLuHr) who Lh iiknlfteJ with Cnndll*gHnH 1-lw 
rinn. ctf line ►tsttllh century Alb. 

(/tJnJUur'tiKihnw: a IwL kSHia-ilriiiuii l>y MnjmrSjjS—^uoied five time* 
in tlir rkrinrnpaiur anil is taffWB hi Awilftftpijrtii and Rurrtpkn. 

SiMpuffcrirjliliwriir; by JtSiiRniiia wild T*rntc live d?h nius jn all-—mcu-liiilWt 
Ijv Rnjiifct.ham. 

DhariiiAbfiywlnyo i * piny I n one ait by Mffihn pmihJi acStfa—1 «MO0w- 
<Lrfltvu -rtf unknown ilatt—Lh$ isrape-LlirecsLiHi iticnfiiinin.jf clearly a 

j* (Mipprt 4 pni(jafc 2 > nnit taSlinji LWfif a (>Hly*lir$iynprabirmifHi, _ 
JKmnpqbn: In' hllhftija of the cltrcntli itiunry n.n- n nl^kil. 

* Citrablurruifi Iry K-jrmcr.iIro, AF the eleventh lento ry A.h.—a Luxe 
ibitL 

f°tU&HdtthfRmJUv*yv: by RHinMlldni Mud or Use twelfth century 
i.n.—in hLiC. 

K«MU|Uffb*fJrfwrjTdb i hy UruumcaiiJrn. oF Hie IwdJlll century aj>.— a 
tir-.-iiinjiiiL fin mi arts. 

Lujo&iwidiito: by in nkJL-nllLini Knviruja at UK twelfth oruLnry iiAi. 
—ji raphuBiu in two aitt ilCKcrLWn^ die tismiiMaCpt bf cILftcrem 
kind* bF rngpdih [wojiLe at the IHH'M (if DonlurS for WfUltkng 
rlie favour ciF Iter daughter. MartaLiumaftjarT. 

il-fm jnMiL'M MHfa n m ifnr■ by nUoudn of the urdfih ccntuty *.u.— 
o Jiniiiic dmnM. 

JVirfiAtijwfifiriirozjyiiyG.ryu: I'}' Hirmufltnitrri, a prolific JaiifcS OitHiiw. 
Ih'Ium^Luk 1b 1*IC twelfth century i.B, 

K^rdryjiJiJyrt, RluAlwfiflhiiaiyflr Tnpuj&iirifHT, _ S(qmii«rirjHfl IJiunii, 

Kafp&NKmtta eIt’ll iiai^ari^liinin^i^ by VuiurJjn -nf the tmlhll 
Century a.ik— the fttH. .'i vyayu^a ; the MCMMX an IHnufiflT. In f«m 
Fnti; ELk third, a dinta i.n four art*: (hf fjiucils, a j,iniat-;ililr:r 
ir, firm tuts, Lhv Unit, n hhfi^a ulmI rhu ilKth, ,t fnnie (|tralmcuKiJ 
In coie pet. 

rttrirpii-tifiriiJKif ■ liy JV.ililailanailna of the IffitCth ccrUmy i.u.—-. 
□ vyayrtfPi' 

f'riridn-jt^rirfjtAiit'eJ: by JilviicIl'vil [nif ]hr;i,rj nt llif [wvltih uuifniy fl-.lt. 
—I»iivc;l on the WAiiirit iVt-vj —.1 niitnki in mtn mt 1 -. 

fJvnrteUulHalrti : by VIBil^li'i'a VL^is^h:i rHjn of the twriMj Until ry 
A.n.—[lirtMty pmcmd In sedik. 
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Kw nrinwiaM: mcribed la ah Jj! in n 11 ^: 1 —(pjortil In lire 

Sahil-vartQTjx/ijA —lita Ikier Ilian tlic ItiirfeenEn ncntury vdl 

: by Sbbhaln af Ills thinecDib (*nmry A,D,—9 rtnuio*- 

|>Sy. 

JJrrihtirrrjfjiiirv*ri!j?Tmnff(Tir(7; liy JijuUdii aE tTut Thirteenth nenrury ruin, 
—■in five njfu. 

l-'rATflhjfiaJMihjftiitvi r.-iuf Mnrlhinkalyar^i : by Hail i null I a nf ilie N] 11 eJ l-l’ 1 vrhj 
fCHEUW hJi.—in lit nn<L five nci$ jTcjjK'fiHvfJy. 

r/in/)!!ptinnuyu : niiTlfoitert la Pn^, but albiEfc'tJ In Y.imann I 5 hn 1 |n 
lifiiwi *J [he fourteen ill caiiniTy a.d. 

5a up? mfJriftSJut rajru: by VLivjnSiHa nf (fit fmirlWnili ewirury A.n.— 
n vyiiynjp, 

PhRriplti ftdpuna; Ikv K'nilfiekliara of j]i£ Invittnih iviiWry h.P.— 
a lirahnsann In mm? art, 

t 'fiSagJfiitmljiittff&n fuul Ln!rt^mSt!hai.-ii ■ by R(IpjggmvUrn|p nJf iht ti*- 
LcvnEh iT.nLury aj>.— clcalJnu with die IWttflU'c Kpspn k^end— 
in seven nml Itn Jivtr jxpjicelively, 

Kamm-Urftm : by iepikf^nn nE ihe Kvencewuh nnmiy A.n,—ifl *cVcn 

Adi. 

Janaiftjxariupy #■ by JN£mnlihJiJra Dlk^ira oE the H-vernct-nib century 
AX. 

MallikdiiTJnrtn : lyy W(lfl(l0ln vf ills Bcvcntmnth cemeiy a.d. —n 
jimVnrjujfl, 

&fa~Aiin>urr;,ii.it \ by Snuljii UEIi^Lls (if the «ytimfen!fi vciilury aji.— 
n prnlLiEimii la aryt avE foil wilb twu jguulliuL 

KmFfokimERiii&rna: by Knvi 1 arkikn, son £1 f Ifonfh ji I la nf 1 lit- ^i ^r 1 -a- n 1 1 ■ 
L'ervtnry axi.— n jir.i Imin |ia, 

j- 1 rffiJirntarW^pir:; by Mlllidtni, (.lonlcmjirrary nf Mfireuihihnilra—in 
ten .Acul 

ItHftftmw, by Juf^ilr^ejiirrt fif Ulikn&ron dnlfr^A highly |Mi|iu];ir 

[imliaviTia in Lu-n nm. 

Afoul nJftvjWwnH; by (fojitnSthn etf II 111 -hem -ti dale—n pmh»Kinn 
wrUU'ii for Lbr Iliirgft jnijii in IkngaL—more a inis'i ny. and lejs 
vulgar limn inlici jiniliAMiiar. 

I JihJhMrMrAyjJWitvl i 3iy lUL^drtrd nr Unknown rtaLC—an nftka. 

.VnJtjFflfitr?>urjnfa: l:y Kii^pnij Ka.vi.raja wlui iLnnrb.hcil m die Cjii:rt 
nf Kafijnirijn w ATytiire -of die d}iliirctH]l ccnEUry ut *—a iPii 

.Vi7rffivL'fl r-ir] J.*fl lid: by Nri uip'ix'ifo Knilrmo nf rl-^- tisiM-n. (-I'.rl 1 
century A.n. 

(I ii.'ii.'init'ihj^'if'i: by Fjillrann nn Tnrk.ir.itrin o[ die Liner Imlf tit the 
niibcinentli ny nuiiy a*. follL I he dfit half *£ tbc tpolldh (nUtiky 
a.Ik— in eijjbt nilt. 
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CHAPTER IX 


LYRIC POETRY 

A. INTRODUCTION 1 

Cubical S:m MkrLc li^nituTc is very rluti in lyrical External 
poetry. Though it is n fact That Clnsaicul lyric poetry j^^ ric: 
has not produced in any works nf considerable length ■ 
and si -&i, yet none would deny that its merit is; usually 
of a high order. Lyrical poets have often been 
successful in depicting the amorous feeling with a 
fen- nrtistit: strokes, and their compositions Cim very 
well stand comparison with those of foreign poets. 

The range of lyrical literature in Sanskrit is very 
wide. It is not confined to the theme of love and 
amorous feeling only,. It includes secular religious,: 
gnomic and didactic poems and thus offers a variety 
which is sufficient TO prevent monotony. 

In .all lyrical poems dealing with love. Nature plays Nature in 
a very important part. The intimate relation between Knn&TH 
Nature and Man has side in all probability found a ^7™* 
more charming expression in any other branch of 
literature. The Lotus and the Lily, the Cskora, the 
Cakravaka and the Caiaka, all arc inseparably con¬ 
nected with human life and iuve in its different 

further to be noted that Prakrit literature is Prakrit 
also very rich in lyrical poetry. The Sdilaxai or lyrics 
Gailiiiitiptaiatt attributed to SatavShana is an out¬ 
standing work of this type. The book is a collection 


phases. 
It is 
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of seven hundred verses in Prakrit dealing with various 
phases of the sentiment of love, Ba^a refers to this 
ivurk in his Uar/iacanta. Professor Macdimell wants 
to place it tiefofe 1000 A.t?, If. on the other hand, 
Hala or Satuvahana. to whom the work is attributed, 
is taken as a king of that name of the Andbva 
dynasty, the work must he placed early in the 
Christian era. 

B. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LYRIC POimiY 

The name of Kalidasa stands high in the realm of 
Sanskrit lyrical poetry. There is no 'gainsaying the 
fact that his Mtghadula which has been unsuccess¬ 
fully imitated times without number by later poets, J 
is the finest flower of Classical lyric poetry. The lyric 
has inspired poets like Goethe and Rabindranath 
who have lavishly bestowed their praise upon this 
magic personality in literature. Fancifully the poet 
makes a cloud the messenger <>E the message of love 
and admiration to the beloved of a banished Yaksa. 
wlio had been pining for her during die rainy season 
at Alakl. The work is divided into two sections 

t JJ,j Lhs [bar fifty THlrtr Hryt an the model of KJilldiUa 1 * Afrjffefl- 
jfJfjto arc -csturt in Sanskrit liLCHUUK. It U true that itieii jmoliftil 
imnh it nut mutti. Their chief intcrcit liM Lit ElH niUtenawL til 
Un <K^imnl fnrm and flMflmr 3*1 clSveftc ways am) [nr dUtetCIrt pur|iitffi. 
_V,[ unly iuniijniaiL- ols.jei.tE Ikiii hcarU and IlircU PJ •*'■>'■ I! je myilin- 
Iri^ln^l tu'nonnlLtLcj and Wji ahfAinrr (Wrej have Ijrcn dw*» n* 
nn^witucn for imngLnnry journey* iblft-cenT jitioea in hiiLi-v 

Metre.■ Hitlier than MrivlflkrSntll have l?mi eiuphtjcd, Jitln.i anil 
vk^t5aui wrlbrai lave ufed Uhlt pnynst Irt she vdik-lc e[ religion* 
IrvIhkllH. 

VediintndEjtkn'i fltlllhtnlli century a.d.V lliuM- 

jji.'.v ntns^'t r/flJtorrfJU™ (jreitenth century aJv.1i. K r*Ujnantln L * ftatETlMB- 
cnLreutlE CfiUlUiy AJ*j arc some of ibe nnotE welL KOOWfl 
iXtaUrymi 
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known as the Purvamegha and the Uttarameglm- 
The poem is written in iMandakrSntll metre of gor¬ 
geous rhythm like the roar of a July doud weary 
under the burden of its water. This ia also quite in 
keeping with the sublime conception of love which, 
tinged with the burning colour of separation, resem¬ 
bles a blark cloud with a silver lining. The stanzas 
containing the words of message arc the mwt poig¬ 
nant and beautiful in literature, and the lyric will 
ever stand improved on our memory like a rainbow' 
springing front the earth. The book has been tran¬ 
slated into various European languages, and Schiller's 
Maria Stuart owes its origin ro it. 

The JJittsarhAiJrfj is the second lyric n| Kalidasa. $iusajh- 
It is a short poem in six cantos describing all the six Mba 
seasons of the year. It is undoubtedly an earlier 
production of the pact and though Kalidasa's author' 

«hip of tliis poem is doubted by many scholars, 1 still 
we can find in it the aspirations of a budding poet. 3 

Tradition makes Chatakarpara one of the nine ftliatn- 
gems in the court of King Vikramaditya. The Chain- Wpa™: 
karpara-kSvya after the name o£ the poet is written ar 

in twenty-two stanzas. It describes how a young wife J^kya 
in the beginning of the rains sends a cloud-messenger 
to her absent husband. The poem abounds in 
yaimkas (figures of speech) of which the author feels 

Jfctato lyiartr- 

(collectkma, of a hundred verses), via., (a) the Srngfi* harii 
raiataka (b) the NitiSataka and fc) the Vuiriigyaintn/ta. 

1 Prott'jKnri KlfiltieiPIt, RQhlcr. MwsIdiieII, Srfrrfioilcr ami ethm 
JiffCjit authorship at K3lid5Hi white OllstF tdwjlwi ctMerlain a 
(jirFcrrnt tie*. 

■ See, .\iiruh:nil.-i GliWlh KCfItid?Tsn. | Qajemlra^ljr, 


proud. 

Bhartrhari has to hia credit the thr< 
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MuySira: 
Surra- 

SlIliLkil 


Aitintw; 

Amirii- 

fcitAkft 


The single authorship of these three poems is doubted 
by some scholars, but Indian imdirio]! accepts Bhartr- 
havi as their author, lihartrhari is said to have died 
in A.n. &5L 1 All the three [Haems are written in a 
very ludd style, and they have the greatest interest 
to tbitse for whom they are intended. 

Maylunl Was a Contemporary of Banahhatta of the 
seventh century a.p., and is reported to be his father- 
in-law. His SuTyvbiiitka* js a religious, lyric in. one 
hundred verses Written in honour of the Sun. Tradi¬ 
tion says that the poet was cured ol leprosy by 
composing this eulogy of the Sun.* 

It 3a impossible to ascertain the date of Amaru. 
Vam iina [a.d, BOO} is the earliest Writer who quotes 
three verses from the A maruSataka, a lyrical poem 
in One hundred stanzas* describing the conditions of 
women at different stages of life and love. The poet 
is really gifted and his delineation of sentiments and 
emotions, especially of love, is superb ill character. 
The love which Amaru likes is gay and high-spirited, 
anti unlike Jibuti;than he paints rhe relation of lovers 
and takes no thought of other asjiects of lift. Accord¬ 
ing to the commentator Ravicundra Amaru's stanzas 
have double meanings, one erotic and the other philo¬ 
sophical. But another commentator VcmabhupKla 
takes it re be a purely rhetorical textbook meant for 


’ II ix ypt ia Im decided wtiflhcr (tie nmhisr (it [he Sfiiakat it the 
>-'i?nc ]>trt 4 r, (m (he HiiniH.i'- .uninimarfcnii ■:■£ [hilt name whn wcoic [he 

Vih’i iTiVrrijfiT. 

"lTwc me Q[hft SiifytiiiitoSins Uy Uifficrcnt pncci ntiLtfi da not 
dcjerw rany Ipeelal mention.. 

J Vaji^ditni, 4 LIuUlU,L.[ jKift of tlrf nLnlh cendiry a.d. compcst'd 
Ilia I^jirckYrrafot-irka unit nn■; cured of le|!^jty. 

^Tlie tct[ n f [l>t [Wcffl hn? ilj»n to ui in to or rcccruLraiB, 

whLdl VM} 1 widely jmon£ [hemxcLva. 
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illustrating die various classes of heroines and the 
diversity of their modes of love. Hi? style is dilTiculr, 
but certainly graceful, Amaru's poem lias found the 
ivideflt recognition in the hands of Sanskrit lhetoii- 
cians and he is quoted by great thinker? on poetry 
Jike Anandfivardhann- The poem has been com¬ 
mented on by mure than a dozen writers indpding 
Arjunavarman (a.d. 1215). 

The Citnr 4 [Miiulsiha ur BilhanahSvyi of Bilhann is 1WH*;*«* : 
a Inver's recollections of the sweet company uf Ills ^ ' 

beloved. Tlie poem contains fifty stanzas. The date 
of the poet is a-o. 1076-a.i>. 1127. liharatacandra, a 
Bengali poet □£ the eighteenth century a.d., drew 
the inspiration of his popular poem 'VidyOfutidaTa 
from this work of liilhiM. 

The Krsnaflcgmd found a |Hjerical interpreter in Jntader*: 
jayadeva, the hist great name in Sanskrit poetry, 
who flourished in Bengal during the reign of King- 1, 
Laksmanasena of the twelfth century A.n. He was 
the son of lihoj adeva of Kenduhilva. His pucm, the 
GltaEpwnda, ranks high amongst Sanskrit lyrics, and 
the poet is a gifted master of poetry. According to 
Professor Ivkodottdl die j»em marks a transitional 
period between pure lyric and pure drama. 1 Sir 
William Jones calls it a small pastoral drama while 
Professor lessen regards it a? a lyrical drama. 

Leopold von Schroeder would look u|jO]i it as a refined 
vatrS. Both Professors Pischel and L£vi place it in 
the category between song and drama. Some Indian 
scholars maintain that the poem is a couri-cpic. 

p 9c Ls {Hbflhh l^ir [fa J**c tout m hli mimltL IhWiuLir ptaT* 
TtpttMif'cLfcjI JmWcntt Iram tfic life Kr&P 3 n* ihc mudem ynli-y* 

Li. Bcni^nt ■lill tto. 
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Dhoyl: 

Itofida- 

dUta 


DSoytj a con Temporary of Jayadcva, graced the 
court of King Lak^niarasenH, Like other DQfnkilvyas, 
hts poem, tb-c PtsvatHHlutn, is written in imitation of 
the Mcgiiadatn. The poet makes KuvalavavatT, ,r 
Gandharva maiden of the Malaya hills, fall in love 
yyiih the he™ (the poet's patron. King Lgk&Tnana- 
sena) during the latter’s career of conquest in the 
south anti send the south-easterly wind as a messenger. 


C. LESSOR LYRIC POEMS AND ANTHOLOGIES 

£■ ittpr.i irfrAw: :i: i rillliietl ti> Ka.liiUiKi>~r 0 n&tiiiing attraCtiT picEurrj 
of Lave In Iwcnly-Ehm: i-iailWMB. 

N,ii.V!:“ 11 r.-j '-iv ma-j : by M Snacurvip, cirobtLliLy n eOntnnjKirnry Of liQ i;,;'i 
ar curlier—mil Ecu in Iwnonif or [be jalnn utLne Piflblip Lrs farcy- 
fc.MLi vtrtct. 

JUj^^rruiri JntfllMni t fcy SWdhutun JMvBIrtu, probably af the 
teiiLury a/d.--— wriEfcni in niiil-aHuiL al MSUraLufigA—Ctai- 
Mlaibg feriy-fonr uhaim- 

■Su^rabJiar.as.'iiJrN and A iltr!\KiIifHTiiYiiiya.*t6tra i Ly KirVg Marsn- 
V-nnlliaiUL—Lire Urn lselnj; n nuirnlng hymn Ln iivenry-finiT vrrwi 
in irmise of fludrllia .inil Ore nttHriLV n hymn Lit five vfrty* in 

J if-dst -nf the dj||lt! Jf^E shrines. 

iiataka; by ]5fiijHljiinE[n of Elia SeVrhEft tthEiiry A.T*.—M COlltCLioil 
■ i( any hi: lull eiL nnd rv.ii vensra v,riiN n Ln hamnir af Elia grdurv- 
flmit 

SmjTirJUa^arJnJsfl: by fsirvjijlLiniiEnt, il Bikliitilrt or Lite cLjjbtli CcnLiiry 
■l.ri,—ylyiLiejiJCjL in TEeS, (he kLniliUtisE jjaldeEi —c®n[niiileig diLriy- 
nenen Elamr-m. 

by rJnmndnragiLpin., minkrer ed King JnyfLpiii nf 
Kfulunir (ajj. 772 -sA &IJL nit inlc ren i ;iy LrcriLivc On Indian 
pnrniijifn phy shewing l aw n yrning girt wins gntrt hy making use 
i■[ ;ilL lire ;ilid uj M;i((cry find rtiKncit lane—jWKMiii^ I kj:orir;i5 
iniA-nwL us ir i'ojiLlis n lapreseniaiion af [ Tjt:=.l' t Ju i 'I.Tiv.-n. 
AwEWrLfbfoHrl vit if)rrnrttr^yflHeafnTr¥ fifct .lfofornjHa'gir™ ; jiEEribuEtd isr 
SnrikMrn, rhe j^kae Ttadier of mnnisiLn Yedimra. 

Ht (ty An-nnetqTpidhaHfl, ibe famentt FtM-EOfirtSfi uf [he ninUt 
■ fii liny a.Ii, 

J 5 .b 11 Ji'..■ j.v-.f. j.■ ■ i.L-j: hy IUisIEme.i, n juuirir iarir<-injifi[,"iry nf Anpfldft- 
Viitslliara--n pmiGiic ]HK'nt. 

.lJ’^XijraBMisrarni: hy Pnf jnJnnn, nor Inner Elm Ik ibt ninth ttnEtiry 
—d frllj'ldin lyric. 

fziO-Ji|/yiTrrrvrJ tj usarjeTnXi.7, Fyhsrmapnr'ibfA & = hy AlhtL.lg-'iEi *| 

r|ii- EEJUh PHlHIiy A.fi.—MII dlsbicEic [lucmv. 

X,r»pn 1 WptrmfJn yv Vynr.'-iL : by UiLy^ran hgaLi nr I.rlatiikn 

t|k- eleTEmh CtnEUry a. n.—vrty jinjiiLini and jpciccfnl Lit sLyte. 
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XauuiyamSiflu}, KriJiTiJ.'^i.T. Oirr^wfiiiinufi, Sci^iaiiFwfajtff'ri'ffat Calnmar- 
£:<hi ibrnifwi & Ci?ru lyj rv^^tiJ itAii : hv K;y:m■: ndr.i itf KEWnnlr—:i|l 
□LdwilC poem*. 

i^'hi”T , i.J'rn;T. , '-:ir‘'r r -:i"iHccvryn: in anCiolegy in SIS a-inniii *—cd ilui 
do. i-nt!i L'rutiiry *jy. 

4 HJi'ii; by iimbhni wlin TrrrAi undL-i Unryi uf 
KabEnnir f*.n. lb'ilf—a j;reiiLiU. |jiH.iai. 

Arylfr/rfiniatlz by Cfeynnlhnikfl, a cuttBOttyuvaiy of Jayvnlcvn—.tnn b Li - 
hi.; *CTtn IwmtruS (iuell i:n iixiit—ttiri :n-n iifior ilic (if 

Hiila. 

I 'IlitlGifttWIni fi MnhJiircis:i<lr/i : by licmnvTinilrn at (In; 
(w^rilL OTiitHry ."i i k very Hint! dblqcik ly rk- [aidim., MUHtaca 
[ccniniSbig u< (if [be pnuniH siT Rhlirlrlum. 

‘wibitj.-irt-rii.Ylifjfrfj: JW :L||lE|£i|tij£y Ejy ftridhnini (if ihy [Wrift|| (TbLliry 
A.m—IncItuJinLT cxnTjns fjufli 4-|A brpljf dF JlciignE. 

.tTjiJ-jiirfrflvJ: bjr fl|lb[L[IP, rif (vNiniir mho Ihin before Lit I Sl>.5 — 
wfiMen in ibe r-:ylu of ]ilinriylh.irl L >. ehk-iw. 

Rhnktiitatika : lsy RSmnfflurlrs nr Hiriijjiil vflm eiuiuj lo CryiniL wbh 
King r'^cSkr^in.-iliiiliM (liiicici'iiiEi LL'niury aji.J. 
fytiEarava\i&i!xtitaiafi%inl : by SonujirnWin <u; Hit EbbrfraLb Ocnitiry 
A-it,—a {udKde imtu id Eotiy-xix jiniutni Ttri(Een in jiyrfver 
Kaiya iLybr. 

Hu fi J i , 7 «i j 1111 a i ( l,iniwth : tin anilivlegy by Jallinun (if Llw thim-ciub 

Corititry .i..n. 

f!n rAgatlutiAif'nilM.dii : in anihnlngy lw A-ifitjj.uLliiLpi «£ llic [inir- 
MttlEb cminry Lti.—arniigi.il in 143 KElhm and coiHiiinlu^ HfiBU 
abirani. 

HithiHidUt-jjilI: rut rniThdlngp by flrtVjnl 4f Etid AfthBLb cvnLury .Lit. 
. r '.jrJy-ii:ii7: fin fi nfllinltigy by JcujKijjmvJnnLiL itf ihc iifieemh. l ■:-111 ■ i rv 
La—containing Eerie* In honour of BCffna from a niiSe range 
n£ nolluin.. 

J;. l ii7iu.'ii?Lrf.lM & Gaf/gHtalir/rlz by ]n.j^innnCiii. [he f.iotnin rlifMirici-nt 
of [bt HTCfllCnllEn <*iiCtlrjF‘ A.bj 

[,Y.ff. Mnmct d[ »mr lyiica.1 pnennuu nnJ ibrlr HEi.iy '. e rii'. 
foiKn! in Minn- iiiuhuliqiiri. Jlir niiirc ini |HarljinL aiming Ll-imn 
Ino (til'lli|a:ii|aiika, Vijjnkii. Yiltii|.inii:inili4. PityaibvadS l-cl.) 

AEKEREKCEH 

bCc-Lrls, A. ILi /I Smtifrit f,fr^t\rrt 

KrittinaimicliaEiiiT, E fir. (vl nJ .Sirji itra/i Lilrniiur-c 
' riicduinai-l I, A. A .: . I Hit In)y iif S-.w?\l.rir i j/i-jitriijc 
\V<fif|“ h A.! Tltf fihlvry n/ friefnan iJlefiftinr 


CHAPTER X 


HISTORICAL WRITINGS 
A. INTRODUCTION 

PiHtuitj uf Nobody denies the antiquity and greatness of Indian 
LIJsEocual civilization but it is rather unfortunate that in. the 
-cause! wide range of early or medieval Sanskrit literature, 
one seldom tomci across a useful work of history. 
The paucity of authoritative historical books Iwnvil- 
dets all students of Classical Sanskrit literature, and 
it is a pity that India has failed to produce even one 
outstanding historian noted for his critical insight 
and scientific presentation of facts. It as* however, 
admitted on all hands that Kalhana is rhe most suc¬ 
cessful Of all Indian historians and that the history 
uE Kashmir would have remained obscure without 
his immortal work, (he RtljdUimhg\ni r Rut even 
Kalhanaa writings are nor without exaggerated aiad 
confusing statements!, and poetic fancy lias often been 
allowed to dominate the gemuitie spirit of a hiscorian- 
Thc causes of the paucity of historical works may be 
traced to the peculiarities of Indian psychology aided 
by environment and tine course of events. The 
popular Indian view on worldly life and the teachings 
of Indian philosophical and religious works ate surely 
responsible! for fostering a feeling of apathy towards 
making any serious attempt at recording facts and 
dwelling on them. 
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The beginnings of Indian history arc. fa be traced Eorlicrt 
To the Ptnams which con win amidst vast masse* r?C 
religious and social iqatmfi, account of gcncaiogicj yr,hr * 5 
which arc flit very germs of hiscoiry. 

In Prakrit, hoWcVtr h then; is a Very important V’Ltpad: 
historical work called the Gatahivaho which was Cai^rwaho 
written 3>V Vakpati. It celebrates the defeat of one * 
Gauqta king by Yaluviirmaii, king of Kanauj, the 
(KJCt's put L'oin who was again overthrown by Ijilita- 
<litya Mulitapftja, king o£ Kashmir. Vukpati is a 
follower nf the Cauda style and use* Umg compounds. 

His date, has approximately been fixed in the eighth 

century A.H., and he is mentioned along with libava- 

hhfiri. 


1$. GROWTH AND DFVEF jOFMRNT OF 
HISTTOR 1 Cj\L works 

Padmagupta also known as Pari mala, wrote his Ridioa- 
Navas&haSahhaCaritii in a.D, I05Q. The book Cfln- _ 

tains eighteen cantos and describes the winning of 
Princess Sasipi'nbba and also all tides to the history of amia 
SitldhurUja Navasahasliftka ut MFlIaV-, 1 . 

Sand hyakai'anand in’s RfimapdfomrUa describes Sundliy^ 

through rlouble entendre the story of Kama and also Ftaranan- 
the history of King Raimpala of Bengal who re- j^ 1 ||t;i -j n _ 
covered hi-s ancestral home from Hbuna, a Knivarta ^Pili 
chief, and Completed MitluliL fiiiiidhviikarnnrmdul 
flourished during \.v. lU$7-ft,tv. I0S7. 

PillhailA’s patron was Viltraunaditya Vi, a Calnkya ]^ilhayat 
king ol Kalytm who flonrjiihed during a.d. IOVG-a.d. VbkrmuLt- 
1127. Bilhana glorified his patron by writing his 
Vikramiltib/idfvficarila in eighteen eantuS. Bilhana 
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was more a poet than a historian and His wort 
abounds in numerous imaginary and fanciful dts- 
cripdont. 

Xaihana is the l>cKt of Indian historians- He. wrote 
His Rdjaiarangrttl in A.r>. I KK>. K&Lhana Has derived 
materials for his book from older sources including 
the Pstftimatn-piirana. The is the only 

reliable book on the history of Kashmir after tire 
deal h of King I Ip rsa wire n tire ram try passed through 
stormy bloody days. Though a historian, Kalhana 
has the ran; gifts of a poet, and his boob is a wunder- 
fnl admixture of poetic fancy and historical facts. 
According to European scholars, it is the only work 
in Sanskrit literature which approaches history to a 
certain extent. 

Hemacaodra who flourished during A-O. 1099-A.n- 
1172 wrote bis KumarapBiauirila or DvyHsrsyakiivya 
in honour of KumltrapSla, king of the Calukyas, 

The anonymous Prlfimrftjfruijaya celebrates tile 
victories of King Prth.vfrS.ja over Shihiib-ud'din Ghori 
in, a.d. 1301. 


C. MI NOR HISTORICAL WORKS 

: by I*rabhSennlira -nd tcvLkH by IVn^Lyvim-iuini p ■ 
] 2“j)—fCCinud *1 a f(HI! InnaTlon (if Hem Dean lira'* farina* 
fjn-j-L'A-ii—c'livisiaiii it.li tbc ILir-hi i;uoy v[ IweitLy-lYTV jAiriiL (tiiebvt* 
—A KEflMlartCEtnil wni 5;. 

RBjtnifnrh<iTi)iipfim ; bv fttirilihii K]«J wrtJEf iih hnflOUS of I-Ta.rt.'iiltvji 
jrf KFiJimlf (a.IH lOflO-A-n. 1101). 

KlrrfAmwmdT ft SNrvf An'Twc.-n 1 : by HndiinflllD I|7 ?-,!,tk liiltlj 
—lai'iit lit Ebi! form i-r iKincgvrks i k:- laUcr, wriUiMk in fifteen 
lauDup. 

.V.-i.tr. , n/(jr3i3?ii(h , -i: hy Ari •iriil::i o! ilic diincmdi cv:miry A.n.—a [nine- 
tjwta in elenos' csttroj. 

7iJ(^/j‘l(wr(J(?; hy SanriiKHida ur HTikiirmji dyr—vi |Ki iipeyrk nf rt Jaiiii 
Him reflUkltU Mb Ei* hU lownefolL a: (bf Elnif nJ cIlc fnmbK of 
*.n. L!’(-'S in Ciijnx-iE. 
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by MerviCUflp «( the fiMirrecntli rertury «h_a 
m’Un-Sj-liisirjjK'.il-JnoiijrnjihjQnE work, 

Prvtamihako^i hy RfpifcUjn aF Fha MrlMfnEh <wrHunr Mn - 
ial,lln l! the lili'4nb <if JnJna teachers, [bafl^ kinrt and wJuir 
|ich^ivigts- 

liy VMjflppil sf [Eic Fourteenth caentiry A-n. 


BfiFKREKCES 

WlJ, A. Ii.: A tfiitory a{ Smiihil IMmtmn 

A. A.: j-t lUn □/ tfiiJij^rrE Liltmtuif 
VVcbcr, A,; T’Aie tiifftfy of tnrfi, tn LiltnMire 
WlUKfai L&, M,; A Hiilary f>f htdim Uifrulzirt:* Vol. II, 
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PROSE LITERATURE 

A- INTRODUCTION 

f>r mailers of expression the Indian noic d has always 
preferred pociry to ptose. Commentaries, and lexi¬ 
cons were wikm in verse, and sometimes even erm- 
vcrsaiion was carried on in metre. The major pot j 
tion of Vedic literature is in metre. So this peculiarity 
of the Indian mind is the cause of the dearth of 
prose literature in Sanskrit, In the Kv trw-Y{tjuft’e dd, 
however, we come across .the earliest specimen of 
prose-writing- The prose of the Atfwruaveda should 
also he considered in connexion with the study of 
the history and development of prose-writing in ancient 
India, The prose of the Brtbmanas is simple yet 
elegant, land the prose of the Sutra literature is more 
or less in the form of a message such as we usually 
send in a telegram. None of these, however, can give 
us anv standard of writing which may he imitated 
with profit. The prose portions of the Mahabh&rata, 
and of the Parana* such as the Vistitt and the 
Bhdgavatn, and of the medical compilations of Caraka 
and Su&uta should also he mentioned. The earliest 
standard of prose-writing is to he found in Patanj all's 
Mahabhfoya which is noted for its grace, vigour and 
elegance, and in it we find the perfection of liralimant- 
cal prose. The prose of explanatory, treatises or coin- 
men taries offers a. good example of Sanskrit composi¬ 
tion. Thus the writings of Sabarasvamin on the 
MJmTirHsfcutfaSt of Vatsyilyana on the NySyasutraS, 
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the commentaries of Sankara on the lirahtna.'ruirm 
■and the Upaniyads and the explanatory work of 
MtdhSdthi on Matiusmfti are instances to the point. 

Boides all these, rheme is the prune of the early 
■dramatic literature which necessarily demands a care¬ 
ful study, In factj the extent of prose-writing is not 
very small, but by comparison with the greater rjufln- 
riry of poetic composition it is considered insignificant. 

Though the beginnings oE Sanskrit prose-writings Romance 
may be traced to a very dim antiquity, the extant and t'nijJc 
wmls of prose literature arc of a comparatively late 
dace* The extant pidse literature may he divided 
into two broad classes: romance and fable. 

It appears that in early Classical Sanskrit there were Akhpyika 
numerous types of prose romances, the two most &Kadia 
important among them being Akhyay-ika and K;uba . 

But as early as the seventh century A.tX* Danilin, 
writes in his KdVyiirfiirsn that there is no vital point 
■of difference in the nature of these two types of prose 
composition a and he regards them as the different 
names of one and the same species- Amarasirhha, 
the lexicographer, however, distinguishes between the 
two, Akhyayika having a historical basis and Katha 
being a purely poetic creation. 

The origin of Indian fable literature must lie traced Origin of 
back to the earliest rimes sir she life of Vedic Indians. Jl ft ^ c 
The talcs current among the people were later on 1 
use4 for a definite purp<>sc, and the didactic fable 
became a mode of inculcating useful knowledge, 

h. ROMANCE 

There is a gruitt difference of opinion amongst 
scholars regarding the age of Dandim It is held on 
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the evidence of the Kavyadaria, a well-known work 
on rhetorical canons by the poet, that he flourished 
after Pravarasena. According to the Riijatarangint, 
Pravarasena ruled Kashmir in the sixth century a.d. 
This Pravarasena was probably the author of the 
poem Set ubandha . The relation between Dantjin 
and fihamaha, another rhetorician, has created a 
gTeat controversy. Some scholars arc inclined to 
believe that Dandin has criticized the views of 
BhSmaha while others entertain the opposite view. 
There is some controversy again with regard to the 
relation of Dandin to Bhatfi, tire grammarian-poet. 
Some scholars are definitely of opinion that Dandin 
used the Bhaflikavya. It is, however, presumed that 
he flourished in the seventh century a.D/ Trom the 
internal evidence furnished by both the y T)aiakumara- 
carita and the KavySdaria, it appears that Dandin 
was an inhabitant of South India. Mdc was fairly 
acquainted with the Kavcrl, the Andhras and the 
Colas. 

Dantjfin’s Dasakumuracarita, a w'ork of the AkhyS- 
yika type, describes the exploits of eight princes, 
RajavAhana and others. As the name of the work 
implies, it, should have contained accounts of ten 
princes. 'The stories of the other two princes are 
given in the prelude ( Purvafntika ), and the incomplete 
story of one of the princes (Viiruta) has been incor¬ 
porated in the sequel {Uttarapitikd), which two ^rap¬ 
iers seem to be the work of a different hand. The 
romance reflects admirably the social conditions in 
which the author lived and where the standard of 
morality was markedly poor. M3andin’s writings 
usually conform to the Vaidarh ha style. 
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Suhandhu appears to have been earlier than Bflna- Subandhu 
bha^a who has referred to the former's Vasavadatta age and 
in his introduction to the Kadambari. In a passage in * t,rlt 
the Viiuruadatta Subandhu laments over the death of 
Vikramaditya. This has led scholars to surmise that 
after the death of Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty who assumed the title of Vikramaditya, there 
was a civil war in the country, and Subandhu suffered 
from upholding the losing cause. This theory, how¬ 
ever, is not generally accepted. From two passages 
in the Vusavadatta, European scholars find references 
to Uddyotakara, the great writer on Nyuya, and the 
Bauddhasangatyalankdra of Dharmaklrti. If the allu¬ 
sions arc correct, Subandhu may be placed in the 
beginning of the seventh century a.d. 

The theme of Suhandhu's Vusavadatta is the love- Stnrv of 
story of Pfincc ftandarpakem and Princess V5sava- V5sa\*- 
datta. The playful imagination of the poet conceives tL * n5 
how on one night, the prince dreams about a beautiful 
princess and starts in quest of her. Meanwhile, the 
princess having dreamt of Prince Kandarpakctu sends 
one of her personal attendants in search of him. 
Kandarpakctu in course of his travels comes to 
learn about Vasavadatta from the conversation of a 
pair of birds. He arrives at Pfqaliputra and is united 
with VSsavadatrS. But the king, VSsavadatrii’s father, 
wants to give her away to another prince. Thereupon 
the two leave the palace on a magic steed and go to 
the Vindhyas. One night they fall asleep but in the 
morning the prince gets up and is surprised not to 
find VSsavadatt3 by his side. He commences a vigo¬ 
rous search and at last discovers her in the hermitage 
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of a sage. She is turned into a stone, and the prince 
revives her by his touch. 

The poet is a master of a style which is marked by 
a preponderant use of alliteratio n. Subandhu claims 
that he is a storehouse of cleverness in the composi¬ 
tion of works in which there is a pun in every syllabic. 
But even though his style lacks artistic grace his 
writings reveal the poetic genius in him. 

Ban abhafla is undoubtedly the greatest of Indian 
prose-writers. Fortunately, the date of B&na is one 
of the surest planks in the tottering edifice of ancient 
Indian chronology. Bana has to his credit the Harsa- 
carita and the Kadambari which are respectively an 
AkhySyika and a Katha. 

In his Harsacarila, Bana glorifies his patron, King 
Harsa who flourished during a.d. 606 -a.d. 647. In the 
first and second chapters of this incomplete book 
Bana gives an account of his genealogy and early life 
which reveals him as a great traveller. 

liana makes lavish use of his poetic imagination in 
relating the story of Kadambari which also he could 
not complete. The theme of this book is the fascinat¬ 
ing love-story of Candraplda and Kadambari in their 
several births. Running parallel with the main story 
we also find the love-episode of Pundarika and Maha- 
ivetS. The romance relates how the Moon-god being 
cursed by Pundarika who was pining for MahS$vcta, 
was born on earth as CandrSplda and fell in love with 
KSdamburi, the Gandharva princess, Pundarika also 
cursed bv the Moon-god was lx>rn on earth as VaiSam- 
puvana, the friend of Candraplda. In this birth also 
both Candraplda and Vaisampayana gave up their 
lives and were again born as King Sudraka and the 
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parrot respectively. Happily in this birth they were 
all reunited. 

Much has been said of liana’s style. Western Style 
critics describe it as a big forest where all access is 
prohibited because of the luxuriant undergrowth of 
words. But Indian scholars have the highest admira¬ 
tion for liana and his style, and it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that his style has been regarded 
by Indian scholars as the standard style of prose. 
Superb is liana's power of description and he wields 
the language with the greatest ease. With regard to 
the theme European scholars have frankly admitted 
that they find no interest in it in view of the fact that 
they have no belief in rebirth or even in a reunion 
after this mortal life. The whole romance, therefore, 
seems to be fantastic with uninteresting characters 
living in an unreal atmosphere. But be this as it may, 
they have also the highest admiration for Buna's 
treatment of love, which they think, is refined and 
graceful. They also pay him the compliment for 
possessing a wonderful insight into the currents of 
youthful passion and virgin modesty which sway a 
girl’s inind when she is moved to love for the first 
time. B&na is praised also on account of his aware¬ 
ness of the advantage of contrast and his dramatic 
sense. And the Indian critic recognizes and appre¬ 
ciates the extraordinarily rich creative talent of the 
poet, when he says that he has touched upon all the 
different topics of description. 

C. FABLE 

The short stories in Indian literature may be classed 
under three different heads, viz., the popular talcs, 
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the beast-fables and the fairy calcs. T he popular 
tales again may be broadly sub-divided 1 iik> Bud¬ 
dhistic a ltd non-Buddhist te. 1 

The Buddhist popular tales are the Pali J&akaa 
which were current tunuiig the Buddhists from the 
curliest titties. Apart from these JTl taIfn stories there 
arc nonie Buddhist Sanskrit popular sto-rics- 

Cunatfhyas Brhaihahil is an outstanding work 
among non-BuddhUtic popular talcs. It was written 
in PaiSScT Prakrit, a dialect spoken in the north 
western parts of India. The work is. now unfortunately 
lost, to us, but the story has been preserved in three 
Sanskrit works, viz., (1] Budhasvatnirds Sl&kasamgraha 
(composed between the eighth and the ninth century 
A.n,), (2) KRemendra's Brhalkathamanj&ri (a.d, 1037) 
and (3) Somadcva’s KuthSfariss&gara 1063-fU), 

According to Ur Keith the &Iok/K&Thgraha (which is 
found only in a fragment of twenty-eight chapters and 
some 4530 verses) is a genuine translation of Gupa- 
(Ihyu’s work anti he holds that neither Somadeva's 
Kathrtsantsiigflrii (containing 2 L3SS verses] nor 
Kflemendta s Brfralbatiiiirtiaujun (containing about 
7,500 verses) is from the original Bfhatkathit. Never¬ 
theless, the Jirhaikalha is mentioned as early as the 
seventh century a.D. in Daildin's KjOvyadarfa, and 
Or liuhler ha? placet! the work in the first or the 
second century a.o, Or Keith suggest* that it was 
written not later than the fourth century a,d. The 
importance of the Hrhatkatho can never be over¬ 
estimated, As a ]>erpetual source of inspiration the 

1 Tjtf fultV SLrtr.nierr the Jninni ix rxtrcrv.cly rich. lint i:;ily a 
few wurlif an: wJ-LLbfrt La fate Snnilrttr 
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Hrkatkatha occupies in indent Indian literature, a 
place next only to that oi the two Great EpicSj the 
Ramfiyana and the Jvl ahiihimralij . 

The Pancalantra attributed to Vbnufumin is an vwnii- 
important: piece of beast-fable literature and it is add farmnni 
that the book has an curlier basis called the Tantra- 
iihyayiliH now lost ifo us. The work is written in five 
books inuclear lucid style with a mixture of prose and 
"verse. * |H lt appears to allude tn Caiuikyii and follow 
Kauplya's ArthaSOstra. It is suggested by Hertel that 
it was originally conceived as a work fur teaching 
political wisdom but it must he admitted that its 
character as a political textbook is never glaring, Tt 
Is essentially a story-lunik In which the story-teller 
-and the. political teacher arc unified in one perso¬ 
nality'. The importance of this work, may be judged 
from the fact that it was translated into Pahbvj and 
Syriac in the sixth century a.U.j into Arabic in the 
-eighth century a.d., into Hebrew in the eleventh 
century a.d., into Spanish in the thirteenth century 
ji.n., and into Latin and English in the sixteenth 
century a.d. 

'The HitQfKtdcfo is another beast-fable literature NarSyaijj 
written by erne Nhrayana Pandlta. J *Tbc author imi- llitopa- 
taies the style of Vkjnu^armfltt and the method of drfa 
arrangement is entirely the same In both works. The 
author lived in the court of King Dhavalacandra of 
whom we know little, manuscript o£ this work 
-dates from the fourteenth century a.u, According 
in Dr Keith its date cannot be later than ihc eleventh 
-century a.d., as a verse of ftudrabhafta is cited in the 
book. Moreover a Jain a scholar made use of it in 
a.d. 1199 in order to produce a new versiun. 
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Another work of the beast-fable class is £rivara h s 
Kathakautnha written in the fifteenth century A.n- 
Under fairy-tale literature we may class the follow- 
- in K three books of unknown date. The Veialu^tiica- 
vitfifei i attributed to Sivadasa and the Simftfisanadr 
vcitriihHkit are probably of the hudflbtsE origin. Jloth 
books are based on the character of a fictitious king 
named Vikrama. The Sukasept&ti of unknown origin 
□ud date is a collection of seventy tales which tho 
parrot narrates to the mistress who was about to play 
her husband false. 


D. LESSER PEQ&E TALES 

O’hnwrrjIf^JJnMrnrrr/wAi'fl-LaJ^iA i by Hiddfoi itf Siddhanji, a ^Inn, snout P 
ot Ajf. 9 (Ki—wriLlen in pn)« Ernerapcned Wish wises— a rlid*C!W 

KarJkftwnw: b* flhwtta—eoruilnlnii ihirty-five tales rliiult/ H.f fool* 
«lhL thieve*—of unknown dace hni np[MiiTliiff ns. n hu ytats., 

1>/ VMjflpatE ItflonRinK U> th0 taster parL of she 
fuurtLTndi Ovrisiny *j>. vminilniliK [[wry* Emu iHOtfieK, 
flfroitfmhwiJton; he IkillSInsenn nf (hi slUleMnli CEitLinrj,- .vP.—con- 
tniiriliK lej>L-nsl* V.T she t'JLirL of liLn^ IShoja. j 

St IWugujiirkiktitliaHiilia : fay JinukdU flf (he 

ttlrvnih temure .i.H 

fiAtii J£r*£r: c,rilkiti*ii( of hike Of UJlknmwn d;Ltc—isrUfcn sn Hutf 

iinnhlsrlp , 

&niya*ftaiJtff+i^r4frfl: by mi unknown Atnlsnr. probably or n laser 
knTinE n. prviMuti/ltli*! churiisH 1 , 

Kir litarots iA li i.V j : hy TknUH'tJwym-pU)! of the stvchomsh century i.u. 
—ecmuLniiiH 25fl (UrfeeeJi l ilsors (nJti P fjtljlt* nnd. nnceilu-lrj. 
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CHAPTER XII 


CAMPC LITERATURE 
A. INTRODUCTION 

COMFAflmuK in mixed prose . r m[l VETSG ill Sanskrit is ETniijrti: 
called Campfl . 1 Though the admixture *d P™ . aiwl anSlST 
verse can lie traced even in Vedie literature, specially 
in the ttrabtnanas, still the origin of Gunpu in in lie 
sought in its immediate predecessors, [he fables aild 
rhe romances. Already in the writings cE Subuidhu 
and Bana and in some inscriptions vcc find stray 
verses, until much later the mingling oE prose and 
verse became a singular characteristic of a different 
section, of literature. Jn rhe literature of KathS and 
Akhyaylka, which makes prose its exclusive medium, 
one invariably comes across a number of verses and 
in order to distinguish the CampQ front this type of 
prose literature it becomes necessary to presume that 
the mingling of prose and verse in the CampO must 
not be disproportionate. And it should be carefully 
remembered that the employment of prose and verse 
in the CaittpQ need nut follow any fixed principle. 

Authors of the Cfitnpfl use prose and verse cpsitc 
indifferently for the same purpose, r l he use of verse 
ij nut restricted to passages oE poetic description or 
impressive speech or sentimental outburst. Prose is 
as muc-h the medium in a CatnpQ as verse. It is 
worthy of riodcc in this connexion that the history 


1 K'KyUdnria, i. II- 


HO tnsrtmv or classical Sanskrit litrhatcjrk 

of the Campii docs not possess any great literary 
Interest and we refrain from giving a detailed account 
of [he available Campu litcraturc on this ground, 
Suffice it to note that the Caropu form of composition 
floMritfoed in Southern India and the Bengal Vaisoava 
school and the Jaina writers made use of this kind of 
literature for religious propaganda. It is a curious 
fact that no Camps older than the tenth century a.e>. 
is extant, though Professor Oldenlrrrg has discovered 
something like Campii i.n the Jatokfltndlfi of Aryalfirn r 


Bv SOME IMPORTANT WORKS 

Nntviompii Si XtatHilasHcampil : by TtlyJkramaWlftU™ the l<n<h 
■L-eimiry *.tk 

YitltUit&lta l by SvioiKlcid., a. Di^irnbjin Jilna, in. n.D. W9—deicribing 
■ lie roravcralMi aJ K.Lnjp 

TrttrketiteAyini by Phimnji&fo, a Jniim, ulia wiAie a]mli( juj, JITIK. 

Jhyinrihnmtnmpft; Ety HnrtrurrflTi. rnrt earlier 111,in vuk. SM Jn sieved 
kfwWHiw (imJofii). 

Rimfipfwrantoprt ; aurLlHiimr ™ lilinjapsjn jntl LakfapablKiun- 

flJh7raiiinrYPinjWr ■ by Anirnw (if HhklMWr ilabe En iwcLvcsfcrlfliu, 

L'tftiftrxtirirlarii-flif/ilz lny ikj^lhnln cl A.n. HUli—HdCiiyjly billiton™! by 

GofBtnmififi : Ivy j^'.»(?rjv5(l»in at thr ^EsfcenilL rr-niuty 

I’afifiln tartr iff!(arapR : by SesnJi^nn In ibe (eeflnd EiaLt ntf liic ninth 
railmry, 

■AV^iflrA-j-f'yjiJfiTqraflrjripjJiii: by Knvil(3rrja|>3n (Usltng with the Early 
Life of Kp^nj. 

Svih&mMitkiitiXifapil ; bv NnE-l ','litki of fb* ifvetileefilll ftmiury .udl 

-^rtrliA7KiiM([KtTriiHrciawr/iQ r by iiAfern)!—a very laic vourk. ' 
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GRAMMAR 

A. INTRODUCTION 

Grammah is one of the most i.inp5rtunt branches of [nunniuict 
Sanskrit literature, From very early limes till mostafk'n'dwii 
recently, grammar has held a unique place, and its ^ t:|lt,n1ar 
study ha a been continued through ceiiLuiries with 
deepest itv< rente and consummate application, 

Patanjali, the author of the VyUkaretiiamaitHhhSsya, 
has rlwclt at length on the various uses of the study of 
grammar. It is a fact that grammar as a branch of 
literature had a peculiar appeal to the early Indians, 
and it is worthy of notice that it is in Lidia alone 
that the study of grammar has ultimately led to the 
discovery of a system of philosophy. p 

The most popular of all the at: hooh of grammar isp^* 
that of Panin { who has mentioned no less than ELX.ty- |,j s |irt.-dc~ 
four names of previous grammarians among which cl-smhs 
Kilsyapa, Apifcdi, Gargyu, Galava, $aka(ayana, Simaka 
and Sphot&yana may be cited. 


* The l'ii|;1i fh-pri'f- of |ki\m! ririrv enj-oyeil liy San>kcir pninimnf it 
turrulxirareil by Lltf fitiiMnre dt nwHy ft mIuwU til" ipqmriar 

eftfh ftE whkh » rr^nvciiiKl l»y uriicr' nJ rjfciEiEMiircl irpHEnliftii Sind 
ftp!k.iwi;i|j. lurliii i-, Iii11L'c lt. 3■ i^iii ir-iioiL lib rlic Tifjffhrtyu a.'■ r jJ 1. : r.-j r.s 
ihe lint fit RranimnTiaiii. The KVi t tiStifrrK it lnfcirifl’. n‘ ihni alls 
Aiititrj nn (kipnlnncfflE liy PSuiiil, chu imclior h>E I Ik A (\H(IhyiiyI. 

Yhh hit hsl D j Hurncl] Eft MSKJlIik IhSE l!n Alntlrji «t limit fjrininin r 
b I hr filtltiir |ii lisitin. k ihrnitri. Ur nnLcsL JtrWTtimr, tlwit nci I Iphl'C 
r>nii:-i r.nr VaEnltjali OlOiEUihi- tlftlfji n ffrnnsmftTlan. ^ Et is, there- 
fftft. ftrgpifLl hy <amc thftt flic Ainilre kIiiioI Ik jJinl-I'iisriilyj III ilftW. 
tti&mjh iire-l’ShUliy* lo wtormHT- 
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<3hyayi 
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vana : 
Viifnika 
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MflhabKw- 
sya; 

350 as. 


IS. Tills PANT INI SCHOOL 

Scholars vary widely among themselves in deter¬ 
mining the agt of Fapini, Professor Goldstfickcr 
places him in the eighth century p.v., while Pcoftiiwn 
Max Milter and Weber arc oE opinion that he 
belonged to the fourth ce-mury n.c, His grammar, 
the At^flhyOyf, is a work in eight chapters each of 
which ton tains four sections. The arrangement of 
rhe rules is highly scientific, economy being (he most 
ouistanding characteristic. 

KatyiyBnit who is known as the Vftrttikakara came 
after Pan ini and he is usually assigned to the third 
century no. The V&mikus ate undoubtedly 'supple¬ 
mentary rules' which were framed by Katyayatift to 
justify certain new forms which crept into the 
language after PSnini had written his SOtm-s. But 
Katyavaiia did not ouly supplement the rules of 
Plinini but also rejected some of them which were 
deemed unnecessary- In some eases again he im¬ 
proved upon the test of the Affntlhyfiyi to meet the 
demands of u living language. 

Patufijali who is regarded as the last of the 'three 
great sages', lived during the reign of King Pusya- 
niitra (or Puspamitra) of the Suhga dynasty. His date 
is one of the few definite landmarks in the whole 
range of early Indian literature, Patafljali earned fur 
himself a rare reputation and his views were referred 
to 3>y later schools of rival philosophers with the 
utmost respect and reverence, Patanjali used some 
technical deview whereby he could effectively extend 
the scope of the original Sutras of PSnini and did not 
on that account venture any addition like Katyayava, 
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It must, however, be said ihai he, too, rejected quite 
iL large mimber of the Sutras oE Pan ini. The prose i>i 
Patniijalis MaItSbtinsya t is inimitable and j marked by 
the qualities of grace, brevity and perspicuity. 

After the three great sages mentioned above, one fntnrif* 
must remember the name of Bharirhari who is often 
wrongly identified with 13hat(i, the grammarian-poet, j 1M j^ aan ^ 
tmd who is in all probability referred to by I-tsing inher 
tv hen he says that a great grammarian died in ,vi>- 651- vvoiks 
Bharrrhari i$ known as the. author of the Vtikyapadiya 
■(tin two chapters}, the Pntklrmka and a commentary 
on PatafijalPs Mahabhiisyn, fragments of which ate 
preserved In tlie Berlin Library. It may be proved Oil 
the Strength of the internal evidence furnished bv the 
Vakyapatliyti that tire grammarian lived earlier that! 
the seventh century a.D. The opening chapter of the 
Vahyapattiya discusses the philosophy of Sanskrit 
grammar In the second chapter and the Prahlnwiia, 
he discusses various topics of Sanskrit grammar. 

VeI man a and jayadttya are the two Buddhist writers vjtmaiu. Bl 
who wrote rhe KSiiku, a commentary on the Sutras of JiunkI jiya t 
Pan ini. I-ining informs its that Jayadityw died about 
a.u. 660, The object of Vjmvma and Jayaditya was 
To Encorjjorate in the system of Pacini all the improve- 
meats made bv CandraguinLu. The KTtsiftii is usually 
known as the Vrtti, 

Jincndrabuddhi, a Bengali Buddhist, wrote an excel- J intndra- 
lent and exhaustive comment ary called the Ny3sa or ^L c ^ : 
the KiHikavivaranU'panjik&, on the Kaiika of Vamana 1 J ' 
and Jayndilya. jinendrabuddhi is referred to by 
Uhfunaita, die rhetorician, and accordingly he cannot 
be later than, the eighth century a,o. 
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Kaiya^a is one of the most authoritative writers afTU 
Hated to the school of Panin i. His commentary, the 
Praihpa. Oil the Alahabhiisyu of Patanjali, is an inValu^ 
able treatise. It is believed that Kriyma wrote in the 
eleventh century a.D. 

Ha mdet ra, the author of the PadamaUfan, a com' 
mentEuy on the KiUika, is well-known for bis indepen¬ 
dent views which niorc often than not contradict the 
statements of PaiafijalL Ha rad atm is quoted by MalU- 
niitha while he himself quotes Magha. It is assumed 
that Narad atta. flourished in the twelfth century A,n, 

The Astfidhyayi of Pfmini was remoulded by later 
grammarians *vhn arranged the Sutras according to 
the topics selected for discussion. Rlmacsuidia who 
flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century 
a.ix, wrote his PrakriyEkaitmucti which is supposed to 
he the model for Bhattoji's SiddhantakoutmuR. The 
most famous commentary, the PrssHJa t on the 
Prakriyahaumtitli was written by Vifthalaearya in the 
fivat half of the sixteenth century a-o. 

Thc SiAcHiuiiUd'uurrtttdi of Bha^oji is a recast of the 
Sutras of Ptmoi in rhe topical method, liliattojl 
Jlouiisliecl in seventeenth century a.d. Bha((0]"i himself 
wroco a commentary on his Siddhihltakflwnitdi which 
is called the PrnuiihammtommU- Bis &j bdakauitubha 
is an authoritative commentary on Piliuiii's Astii- 
dhySyl, Bhattnji's reputation as an authority on 
Sanskrit grammar is enviable. The most famous com¬ 
mentary on the SiddfiOJitukaum ucK is i ho ThffW’ 
butlhim by Jnanendra SarasvalT of iht eighteenth cen¬ 
tury A.n. The B3lamanoram3 of VSSajdtvU is an easy 
commentary tit! the SiddhUnlukmirmali. 
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Nigc&abhaita was a versatile genius of the eighteenth Niipyia : 
century a.ij. who wrote treatises not only on grammar ^ sww k» 
but also on Yoga r AlahkSra and other subjects. Among 
his important works in grammar am the Uddyatti> n 
commentary on .Kaiyua’s Practrpti, the Rrhqci'hftbdvn* 
duUkheFB and the LaghuStthdentfufekhara (Imth com¬ 
mentaries on lihu^oji's Sidtlhiitsiakaumndi) and the 
ParibfiBfetttitiickharti, a collection of Parihhasfig in 
mutoditi with Plin ini's grammar. The Vftiyiikarana- 
siddhBntamaiijvsa [ttrheit and Laghu) is another out¬ 
standing work which discusses various topics of 
Sanskrit gram mar , 1 

Vgradarilja, a very recent writer popularised big 
name by making abridgements of the Siddh&nUik<ui' his 
I nudt. His two books, the LagIfUiitUhtwiaknumwPi v. ( arks 
and the MiuthyawidhdiiUikimmudi are widely read by 
ail beginners o! Sanskrit grammar. 

C. OTHER IMPORTANT SCHOOLS OF 
GRAMMAR 

Candragomiii flourished in the middle of the fifth ^ 
century A.n. Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya refers to 
the Candm school of grammarians. The object of 
Candragomin was to rearrange with marked brevity 
the system nf Paninc. The Guildm grammar, however, 
gained much popularity anti was wideiv commented 
upon. The commentaries are now preserved mostly 
in Tibetan trai]s|ations- 

Jirtendra flourished in the latter parr of the fifth Jintndra 
century a.o, and condon sett the SDttus of Past ini and * clmJ 

1 ActABfllrijr jn, !]ic ECarfiEldn Which ire luce l>«n prlrilcHed :n- 
inherit jiibI nlihrh '.•oik-* sltwn u:unrer.iii,:imlliL tram Xmi^sj l>luttA, 
the t l aram<th^StuHU\a'fiiB it not lltr nurfc !*£ teng™, 

10 
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the VftrttikaS- Two main commentaries Oil his gram¬ 
mar have been preserved—one by AbhayanaudT (a,d. 
750} and another called Sabdvrnavacantlriki I by 
Somadeva. 

SsikaEayana, the founder of a school after his name, 
should not be confused with the ancient Sukatayana 
Srikat^yniua mentioned by Panini. fiakaiayana wrote his Sfihdanu- 
scliool iojinna in the first quarter of the ninth century a_D. 

Amdghtivrtti is another work of this author. Saka^a- 
yana has based his work on Panini, Katyayana and 
Jjnendra. fiikatSyana is also credited with the author¬ 
ship of (i) the ParibhSsSsUtras (ii) the GanapHtha (iii) 
the Dhfiiupniha (Jy] the UftSAisritras and (v) the 

L-inga no SaSdtUt, 

Hema- Hemacandra, the prolific Jaina writer, wrote his 
enndra SabdSltU iasana in the eleventh century A.D. The book 
*^ UM * consists of more than four thousand Sutras, and is a 
compilation rather than an original work, Hema- 
candra himself wrote a commentary on his hook 
known as Sabdvnu&isattabfhadvrtti. 

Kiittmra Sarvavarman is the author a£ the KaUrntrasutraS 
school otherwise known as the KaumSn and the Kalupa. 

The beginnings of this school belong to the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era. There are, however, evid¬ 
ences of later interpolations in the Kutanlriisfitras, 
Sarvavarman's views arc 1 in many places different from 
those of Pin ini. Durgasirhha wrote his famous Vrlli 
on this grammar not later than the ninth century a.i>. 
Durgaslmha's Vr ui was commented by Vardham5na 
in the eleventh century a.o. Pftlmdhara wrote a sub- 
commentary on Vardhamftna's work. The Kjtantra 
school has been very popular in Bengal acid Kashmir. 
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Anubhu tisvarflpaea tya, the author of the Siir&svata- S3fisv^i^ 
prakriy3 t flourished in the middle of the fourteenth school 
century A- 0 . Brevity of expression is a characteristic of 
this school. Some of the many commentators on 
the SarasvtitaprnkriySt arc Puitjaraja, AmrcabhfLrAtL, 
K^emendra and Others, 

Vopadeva wrote his jVf iigdfoabodha in the thirteenth 
century AD. Vopadera’s style is brief and simple. 

His technical terms in many places differ from those S( ' h ‘ wl 
of Pan in L Bama Tarkavagifa is the moat celebrated 
commentator of this grammar. 

Kramadi£jrarsi wrote his SethJtfipla&ra in the 
thirteenth century a.o, The work has eight sections Jaumaia 
and the illustrations have been taken from the Khrol 
Bhiiqihavyti, The Seritkfiptascira underwen t a thorough 
revision in the hand of Jumaranandin who wrote a 
commentary called the Rttsauaft. This grammar is 
widely read in Western Bengal. 

The author of the Sufmdma is Padmanfibha who 
flourished in the fourteenth century A-n, This system school 
of grammar, like many other systems, is based on 
Pari ini, PadmanSbhn himself wrote a commentary 
known as the Sitpadmnpaiijikd. 

D. sectarian SCHOOLS OF GRAMMAR 

In recent centuries there flourished some gramma¬ 
rians who wanted to make grammar the vehicle of 
religion. This tendency was already present in Vopa- 
deva. KupugosvSmin wrote his HarinamamrUt in Hnrinil- 
thc sixteenth century a.D. The names of Krma and mSra T™ & 
RlitEha arc used as actual technical terms of grammar. ti ' ican >' Jt_ 
JlVagoHvSmin wrote a grammar of the same name. 
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A third VsisgnYa pammar named Cattanynmrla is 
mentioned by Professor Cokbmftke. 


E. SOMl! IMPORTANT WORKS ON 
GRAMMAR 
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CHAPTER XIV 

POETICS AND DRAMATURGY 

A, INTRODUCTION 

'races of early poetic effort a may be seen In the 
Igeeda; the &a input k& Hrtjhmana, the Upunisads .md 
he teahabhnsya of P&taAjflli. Many of the Vedic Bharat*; 
ymns exhibit fine specimens of poetry. It is true that 
nhke Classical poets Vedic poets did not employ ^ l¥TUl 
gives of sense like dipaka and utpreksil but that they 
ad some idea about the embellishing factors under¬ 
ling different kinds of literary compositions can be 
scertainctl from the repetitions of the same letters or 
■ords which approach an anuprdsa or a yamaha. The 
vo great li]]ks contain gems of poetical expressions Hj UO ryn( 
-hich arc undoubtedly instances of very common femfeiSt 
gures of speech and sense, The term alankftm in llbtcica 
tc technical sense docs not occur in the Niwkte hut 
asky uses it in the sense of H one that adorns 1 . In 
io Nighantu iii. 13 a Hsi of twelve varieties of 
articles of comparison is given. Sis of such varieties 
c indicated by the particles, iva, yatha, net, cil , nu 
id is. YSslta also mentions OhStopamS, xiddhopamd, 
ipopamei and hiptopandi among other varieties of 
imparisom The rules of Panini, however, illustrate 
tat the technical words like 2 ii^ftrFfcr f upamiina. etc, 
id gathered a fixed meaning long before Panini 
rote his grammar. Reference to a science of pinnies, 
owtver, cannot be found in the works of Yajha- 
ilkya and Apasramba or the I'Lfnvpurmm and the 
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Four 
schools of 
poetics 


Arlhasdstra and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
science of Poetics really evolved in India before 
Patanjali. As we have said before the origin may be 
traced with certainty from the time of Bharata who 
in the Natyasfislra mentions four alankaras, ten gunas 
and thirty-six hksanas of a good Kavya. 

The literature on poetics and dramaturgy ia conspi¬ 
cuously rich in Classical Sanskrit. Many able 
thinkers have written important works both on poetics 
and dramaturgy. These allied subjects have been 
treated by one and the same author. Bharata’s 
Natyaidstra is the earliest known treatise on poetics 
and dramaturgy. The date of this monumental com¬ 
position has been variously assigned by scholars to 
the period between the second century b.c. and third 
century a.d. The NatyaSastra shows unmistakable 
proofs of a systematic tradition which has preceded 
it by at least a century. Bharata has been held in 
high esteem by all later writers on poetics and his 
work has continued to be a source of inspiration to 
them. 

With the progress of years there arose four main 
schools of poetics which maintain different views with 
regard to the essential characteristics of poetry. Thus 
from time to time, alahkara (figure), rlti (style), rasa 
(aesthetic pleasure) and dhvani (suggestion) have been 
declared to be the essential factors of poetry. The 
Dhvani school, however, has grown to be the most 
important of all schools of AlahkSra literature. 
Anandavardhana, the author of the Dhvanyaloka is 
known to be the pioneer of this school and it has 
been for his commentator Abhinavagupta to bring 
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UUE the importance of the doctrine of Dhvani through, 
his lasting contributions , 1 

BhSmaha h one of the earliest rhetoricians to take rj] A3aiV- 
U|] a systematic discussion of poetic embellishments Lira school 
after Rhurata's treatment of figures. BhSmaba 
flourished in all probability in the seventh century (Sll u mri | i;iJ 
a.d. His only work, the KHoySldhkam, contains six KovyiiLaA- 
chapters, In his definition of ]joctry Bhiimnha has *£r* 
accorded equal status to 'word' and "Imputt", though 
he has devoted more attention to the funner. 

Udbhata wrote bis AhlhliiirtisamgTtihfl in the latter 
half of the eighth century a-d. The work is a collec¬ 
tion of verses defining forty-one figures and contain* udhh.ip 
six chapters. Jit his treatment of figures L’dbhqta has Ala Alfa ra- 
fohowed in the line of Bhlmaha, 1 Wufcpulia 

Rudrata wiote his KSvySloAkSra in the first quarter j U [trat,n: 
of the ninth century a.O. The work which is in KaijiHaA- 
sixteen chapters, deals mainly with figures of poetry. ^ iirTI 
In his treatment of figures Rudrata seems to have 
been the follosver of a, tradition different from that 
of Rhamyha and Udbhata, Of the three connnen- 
tators of Rudrata, Namisudhu appears to he the most 
important. 

Dandin, the author of cite KHnyodarfa, [s the pre- 
cursor of the HXci school which was developed by^fttu 
Vamana. Though Dandin is usually assigned to the stfiiW 
seventh century a.d,, still rhe relative priority of Rhit- 

1 Aenrilra w airfan kMih, a canpanuiHly lair *™:k on 
Tiiil*an |.wli<v Ls tlac Afpiipurii&a wlirn: in an ninny n< fir. on rbip 
ier«, CEfnarebcuIi't and aKiifiwtoilfvt Lnfcfmin9e« alMMSC (tic vjti&iii 
ffbiwiU fwiriics k|Miwn Ju iJie nutEnv i* ai-aiLlalilo. 

'TlkiHi^h L'dli'iiip lielanRS eo ilie AlaHViirj I:■:I, hi< wAI-ls iwtwii 
eriiiiiiif|!i|i(Oif Jf 1 NiiihSrrJiJiirfila t ft §.uipi] r>r Miilftiklnlita(iji h ii n fuUrn»'ci 
of the Hnia school. Ms.iri h?ircn'hiv'.ja is ns&i^ncfL ed ibe firmt Jin If of 
ibe tmiih renwry aj>. 
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maha and Dandin is a disputed point in the history of 
Sanskrit jjoctics- Dandm appears to have been greatly 
influenced by the Aiankara school. I]is mom Out¬ 
standing contribution to poetics is the concept ol 
Gunn. In bis definition of poetry Daitdin gives more 
importance to the word-element than to the sense- 
elemenc. The most authoritative commentator of 
the KSvyadaviu is Tarugav&Caspati- 

V run an a why flemished in the latter half of the 
eighth century a.d.* wrote his Ktivyiilarikiifasfttrii in 
Five chapters and twelve sections in which he boldly 
asserted that RTti is the soul of poetry. The teat 
Gtinas are important in so far as they constitute Rrn. 
The KSmadhcnu, a late work by Gnpendra Tippa 
Bhiipala, is a lucid commentary on the Kavyntaiifolrfl- 
sutrp. 

The Rasa school originated from the interpretations 
Eiy different commentators of Bhatatas apitoxin on 
Rasa. Lolia^a who is known to be the earliest inter¬ 
preter, flourished in the eighth tommy a,I>. The 
work of Lollaja is unfortunately lost to us. though a 
review of his opin ion is found in the A hkitmv^ 
bharali of Abhlnavagupta and the Kovyaprakasa of 
Mammata. The test of Dandin h s KaVyadar£a. on 
figure, rastntat, leads us to presume that the rhetori¬ 
cian was influenced by the School of Lull apt. 

Another interpreter is Srl-^ankuka whu has criti¬ 
cized the views of Lotla^a. Tlie work of Srf^ankuka 
also is lust to us. He is believed to be a junior con- 
tempfuary of Lullata. 

Khajiuttayakn is the most celebrated commentator 
of the Rasa school- Me is said tu have flourished 
between the last quarter of the ninth century a.d, and 
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the beginning of the tenth century a.d. HU work, 
the Hrdayadarpana, is unfortunately lost to us. Bhatta- 
nayaka has rejected the views of Ivolla{a and Sri- 
Sahkuka. It is interesting to note that Bhaftan&yaka 
has recognized two additional powers of word, viz., 
the power of generalization ( hhavakatva ) by which 
the meaning is made intelligible to the audience and 
the power of bhojakatva which enables the audience 
to relish the enjoyment of the poem. 

The doctrine of Dhvani according to which ‘sugges¬ 
tion’ is held to be the essence of poetry, was formu- ^ D j lvan ; 
lated by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanydloka in the school 
middle of the ninth century a.d. Anandavardhana ^ naiM j a . 
informs us that the doctrine of Dhvani is very old, vardhana: 
the dim lieginnings of which are lost in oblivion. 
According to Anandavardhana, a word is not only 
endowed with the two powers of denotation (fakti) 
and implication ( laksana) but also with that of sugges¬ 
tion {vyaiijnna). Through the power of suggestion, 
either a subject, or a figure or a sentiment is revealed. 

The views of Anandavardhana found a large and 
definite shape in the writings of his erudite commen¬ 
tator Abhinavagupta who flourished at the end of Ahhinava- 

thc tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century 

.... ® .. . *. I,ocana& 

a.d. Abhinavagupta has to his credit two important Abhinava- 

commcntarics on poetics which may Ik looked upon bhSratl 
as independent treatises and these arc the Locauti on 
the Dhxxmyfdoka of Anandavardhana and the Abhi • 
nervabhiiratt on the Nafyaitislra of Bharata. Abhinava¬ 
gupta thinks that all suggestion must be of sentiment, 
for the suggestion of subject or that of figure may be 
ultimately reduced to the suggestion of sentiment. 
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B. WORKS ON POETICS & DRAMATURGY 

AMUhdvfltimlUrka : by Mukulabhatfa who is generally assigned to 
the period between the end of the ninth and the beginning of 
the tenth century a.dl —a grammatico-rhctorical worlt, 

KirvyamlmaihjJj: by Ku)*lckh.-ira of the tenth century aj>.— written 
in cighlcen chapters—a practical hand-book for poets. 

Vakroklijirita: by Kuntala or Kuntaka who flourished in the middle 
of the tenth century a.d. and belonged to a reactionary school to 
Dhvntii—upholding Vakmkti (figurative speech) at die essence 
of poetry, Vakrokti school is an off-shoot of the older 

AlnAkSra school). 

Pafarkfiaka: by Dhanafijaya of the tenth century s ix.— containing 
also a section on dramaturgy betides sections oh Rasa ami allied 
topics—commented on by Dhanika, a contemporary of DhanaA- 
jara in his Avatoka. 

A ucilyirmira and Kat4katf()tSbhararui j l»y Kyemendra of the 
eleventh century a.d. —the first, ditiusung propriety at essentinf 
to sentiment nnd the second, discussing such topics at the possibility 
of becoming a poet, the issue of borrowing, etc., etc. 

SarnsvankanihUbbarana and irkgSraprakak t: by Bhoja of the first 
half of the elcrenth century a.d.— the first, an encyclopaedic work 
containing information about different schools of poetics and the 
Kennel, a supplement to the first and containing a lection on 
dramaturgy. 

Fyalr/rtTcefat; by Mahltnablia|(a of the iccood half of the elcrenth 

century A.u. who belonged to the reactionary school to Dhvani_ 

containing discussions on the possibility of Secluding Dhvani 
under inference. 

KfftryapmMfa: by Mnmmafa of tlte eleventh century A.n,—much in¬ 
fluenced by tlic writing* of Annmlarardlsana and Abhinavagupta 
—discussing Rasa ns the soul of poetry—commented on liy Kuenka 
(tdentined with Kuyyaka. author of the AtankSrauirfana), 
.Matjikyacandra. drldhum, Catrfidawt. Vilvauatha and Govinda, 
besides a number of minor commentators. 

BhUvaprakHtana: by SaradJtauaya who flourished in the first half of 
the twelfth century a.d. ami was one of the later writers on Ram— 
much influenced by the works of Bhoja—dealing with topics of 
drama. 

Alaf/knrauinytn n ; by Ruyynka of the latter half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.n. — written In the line of Udbhafn—discussing the import¬ 
ance of Dhvani in so far as it cniltctlishc* the expressed meaning 
—cununrnlcd on by Jayaratha, Vidyfienkravartin and others. 

KSvyamiUtaaai by Hemarandra, belonging to tlte twelfth century 
A4>. who has borrowed from the writings of Abhiisavagtipta. 
Mammata, Kuntala and others. 

VigbttatAUkkiira: by Vftgbhaj.i of the twelfth century a.d. —a work 
in verse. 

CanttrSIoka : by Jayadevn who was not earlier than the twelfth century 
A4».—a convenient manual of figures of speech with Itappy illustm- 
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Rouimttiljatl ami Ratatamtij’inl: hv Bh5fmd.ni.-i wlio wai not earlier 
than the twelfth century i.n.—the two work* treating of Itaa* and 
allied topic*. 

fc'SfyaiUrfHina : hv Rl main mini and Cimacnntlm of tlte twelfth century 
,ui.- a ‘work on dramaturgy differing widely from the NUtyaMstra 
of Hhnraia. 


KOtyanuiaseina : by VSghha(a of the chlrtcenih century *.n., who 
follow* Hemaiandm. 


KrnilSrahatya or Kthyokalpalala : by ArUlthha ami hi* pupil Amara- 
candm, two Svetlmbara Jainas, belonging to the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury AJK 

KxnihalfxttalS : by Dcvcivnrn. a Jalna writer, prulnblv belonging to 
the thirteenth century /u>. 

NSfakalok^aiutralMkoUit by SSgaranandin nf the thirteenth century 
a.ij.— a work on dramaturgy—xtrktly following the NUlyvtiUtrtt. 

i:kHi<an: hy VidySdhara of the fourteenth century a.ik— written for 
King Nitwtidha of Orl»»a—belonging to the Dhraii tclsool— 
commented on by Mallinltha in hi* 7 ttralS. 


PratSparudrayalobh&fanat by Vidyanitlia of the fourteenth century 
a_j>,— written for King Prmllpanidra of Waning*!—a voluminous 
treatise containing various informatiun* aliout poetic* and dranta- 


ttugy. 

SlihityatlaTfmfti: by VUvnnfitha of the fuurtct-ntii centttrry A.n. —treat¬ 
ing in the manner of M.mimnta, Ka*a a* the *oul of poetry, tlanigh 
fully acknowledging the importance of Dhrani—OJMiInlng div 
edition* on boch poetic* and dramaturgy—criticizing Mamma fa 
and in turn criticised by Covindi and jagannitha. 

I'jjvaltinVauuiM : hy Kupagosvlmin of the sixteenth century A.n. who 
regards tlie Erotic a* only a different name for die Devotional 
(hhttkii )—commented on oy fivagnsvimin who flourished after 
him in the same century. In hu Lucanarccanl. 

Alurikaralfklirirn: by Kclavamllra of the sixteenth century A.n.—a 
short treatise on poetic*, the KSrikas of which according to the 
author are the composition of Sauddhodsnl. 

Ci'frirutlmdmtd and Kir.aJa\,hui»Ha: hy Appnyyadlksita of the seven¬ 
teenth century who Is noted for hi* critical insight and origi¬ 
nality of appreciation. The first ha* been criticized by Jngan- 
nStlia anti the second U liascd on the Ceritirdiolta of Jayadeva. 

RoMgaiigBtlhara: hy Jagaiusatha or tlte seventeenth century ajj. who 
is the last of the Titan* In Indian poetic* and evinces a superb 
power of criticism and presentation—an Important work on the 
dialectic* of Indian poetics in particular. 
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CHAPTER XV 

METRICS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Metrics: 
a Vedangn 


PitignU: 
hi* Sutra 


lx the Brahmanas we find discussions on metrical 
matters and it may be presumed that at that time the 
study of metrics was deemed essential as one of the 
six VedSrigas. 

Pihgala is, however, the earliest known author on 
prosody. In his work which is of the Sutra-type, we 
find for the first time the use of algebraic symbols. 
The book disctisscs both Vedic and Classical metres. 
Scholars opine that Pirigala's work is surely earlier 
than the chapters on metre (chs. XIV, XV) in the 
Natyahlstra and the metrical section of the Agtii- 
purana. The text attributed to this author on Prakrit 
metres ( Prakrta-Paingala ) is undoubtedly a later work. 


B. WORKS ON METRICS 

irutabtuiha : aacTihcd to Kalidau and often Attributed to Vararuri— 
a manual of Clauical metre*. 

StnrllAllInkit; by Kwinendra of the eleventh century A.n.—containing 
a variety of Ciaulcal metre*. 

C/uiuio'itiilfuiM: try Hemacandrn of the twelfth century A.O.—a cont¬ 
inuation and not an ari^nal work. 

I'fllariiltMtlrara : by Kcdaralthii|ta (earlier than the fifteenth century 
A.n.)—si bulky (took dealing with one hundred ami lhlrtv-MX 
metre*. 

V/ttarntnabara-. by Niirftyann of the titctreuih century aj>. 

Chaurlnmafljtiti: by CaftgSdira—u late and yet popular uorfc on 
protody. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


LEXICOGRAPHY 

A. INTRODUCTION* 

Yaska’s Nirukta is the oldest extant lexicographic 
work which contains a collection of Vcdic terms. The 
lexicons of Classical Sanskrit literature arc in many 
respects different from the Nirukta. One of the salient 
points of difference is that the Classical dictionaries 
treat of nouns and indcclinables while the Nighanpis 
contain both nominal and verbal forms. Almost all 
the lexicographical works of Gassical Sanskrit arc 
written in verse. 

The NamalinganulHs-ana or the Amarakosa is one 
of the earliest lexicographical works in Classical 
Sanskrit. Amarasimha, the author, probably flourished 
in the seventh century a.d. He is, however, believed 
to have been one of the ‘nine gems’ in the court of the 
famous Vikramaditya. Of the many commentators of 
this work. K$Irasv5inin, Sarvananda, Bh.inuji and 
Maheivara arc well-known. 

B. LESS IMPORTANT LEXICONS 

TiikUnthit.ti aud Hnrinttti: hr Purutottamn—both early lexicon*, 
containing collect icm* of many rare until*. 

.■1nekArihti\u)nuiia\ti: by SrUiala, a iiKi(rm|*irarv of Ainarn-iiUlM. 

AtdudhSmxnilnamald : by Halayuiibn of the lenih ccniury UL 
IWiavfftrrf: by YSdava of the eleventh century a.i*. 
AhliidMmicintauuHfi and A nebrirlhituidigrahti: by Heinacaniliii of 
the twelfth century a.d.— buth coanining a rhh variety of aunt*. 
1’i'fi it^raX'./tu: by .MelWftata of the twelfth century tt>, 
Anrtrirlhaiahtlabaia: try MedinTVara of the fourteenth ccuiurv a.ii. 

I 'dcaifwiya : by TSranathn TarkavS(i»|Kiti of the nineteenth century 
A.r>.— an encyclopaedic work of outstanding merit. 


Yii<ka: 
Nirukta 


Am.ira- 
Miiiha: 
Antara- 
kofa 
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Sabdakaltndmma: tin encyclopaedic compilation made by a batch of 
Sanskrit Pundit* in the nineteenth century A.D., under the patro¬ 
nage of KajS Sir Kidhaldinta Dera. 
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CHATTER X VJ [ 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LAW 


A. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LEGAL WORKS 

Besides rhe Srautasutras and the Grhyasutras there 
were in ancient tunes a number of Dhurmasutraa 
which may be viewed as rudimentary rexes on civil and 
religious jaw, Among chose Dharmasutras mention ^ 
must be made of the Dharmasuirax of Gautama, Pharma- 
Hiirita, VaJissha, Bodbuynna, Apastamba, Hirapya - ?fitia5 
keiin and others. It is not definitely known when 
these Sutras wane comjiuscd but it is generally believed 
that rtieir age muse be appro ornately the fifth or the 
fourth century ax. Two other Dharmasihras, the 
VaixiiavtulhiitmaxiilTii and die Vaikkiitrasadharma- 
tuira were written at a later period, the former liemg 
assigned to the third century a,d. Grave doubt exists 
35 to the antiquity of the alleged Dharmasiitras of 
Pjuthlnasi, Sankhalikhita, Ufanas, Ka^yapa, Urhaspati 
and others. 

The most outstanding and popular work on Brahma- 
rbcal laws is the AlanavflilhafmaiiistTc: or the Mantt- 
smrti. Though tile author of this work is generally 
known tube Maru, still the present text is said to have 
liccn tho work of Rhrgu, Again, from certain refer¬ 
ences, it becomes evident that the present version of 
the Mtniuxmrii was narrated by one of Bhrgn's Manu- 
atudents and nut even by Rhrgu himself. Dr. Bi'ihltr "rtictl: 
suggests tha t the Alatmvatlharmaiaxira or the; Alarm- ^t^Dtsbip 
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smtti is a recast ami versification oE an original work 
of rhc type of Siitra works known as the MBttmasvtffr 
Jurats,* subdivision of the Maiirayamya school which 
adheres Eo a redaction o£ die K m <i-Yajuweda. The 
work itself ascribes its origin to Brahma whence it 
came 10 men via Maim and libygo while the Hirada 
Smrii tells of a sfllfti in 100,000 verses by Mann re¬ 
duced to 12,000 by N&rada, 8,000 by Miukancleya and 
4,000 by Sumati, son of Bhygm This account ia sugges- 
tive of a successive scries of redactions of some original 
afirra and the inconsisttndea in the Smrn as well as 
allusions to a Vrddha-Manu and Brhan-Manu have 
been adduced in support of this view. 

It has been argued that the present text of the Matin- 
srnrti contains various facts about the supremacy of 
the BrSbnanas over other castes. The preemption, 
therefore, is that the work was written at a time when 
the Brahmanas were kings of India and had great 
power in their hands. History tells us chat there were 
Brahmin a kings in India after the fait of the Suhgas- 
It k known that the Kimvas ruled in ancient India for 
forty-five years in the first century n.c. 11 is suggested 
that the present text of the Mammnrti was prepared 
during the reign cf the Kimvas, 

The Manusmrri is written in lucid Sanskrit verse 
which comprises 2684 couplets arranged in twelve 
chapters, The work discusses at length the duties of 
the Four castes and the four orders of Hindu sckjcey, 
the duties of the king in particular and civil and, 

__ a, criminal law. The work has been commented on by 

mnimcn- nil memus scholars including MedhSodu. GovindarSja, 
razors Nit ray an a, Kulluka, Raghavarumda and. Nandaoa. 


Age 
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D. IMPORTANT WORKS ON LAW 

Wjj-flrfafjiifJi: l l kv«i!.iniil]ly A laru work whLdi luw In l|uliv|[ltml 
JIMtUi bul cannot fclanil compii rison wi|h |Jk mirk r.[ _Mirm- 
uiiially regarded n* rhe l(ij,al JMHtanuc la Ills hlmHuatfll, 
TlihnipUiiiutriii A MippttttlMIEnry wuik in llie ^ffsil«*i|Tr^P- l?flmigi ng- 
la EhL L jisiili rr ills seventh century a,p, 

Ail ImpomiaE ™<irk in the j-iylr oE [he JllJhiiiiiiiTdi 
—Mnttliuiig a methodical mid very mil M v (Raiment wLth 

u siamo nf indivUlunlSty—rim earlier [bin it ire- [hint ceniiijy 
A.n.—eaniincilKci On 1ry VjjfiilnEivMTJi of flic elevclillk fcnlury 
vb. In liir- !\tiMl/sar!!. 

Sir i ;. it,H mfa iMIta (i [rjrn' Hriiyfticiltrrpral/arnrf/i : lay III eivjidci ;T,fiTin.[['i 
IfI’CLici: 111 MBire A.n.). ihc famous minister nf King HaTtvamian 
(if Kiuih JSenjjnl, 

£ i n fb i Ijjt [nl^rfULiHucu.. minister of ticvInAseoiirlni OF 

K-snfiuj (twelfth cenitiry 

Partiinfirxmr/i ■ flic luilhikr uJ ahix work I* nor [he umt jy-renii 
JIBItd as an authority liy yhj'navutkyn—vommenliiEl nn by 
Piil dh.DT», of [he fe^itirt ii Ul ionluiy aj>., in liii JWjieriHieflifJ&iiisj. 
UnffAiiMiTjqHjrEwitK; be Unliyudha, el lire twrefftli century a.d.— 
wrillcr lor Kinjj leikfanii pascnil ef BengaL 
JJirJefiiij-iifji^HflflJiffrj; lry RsSiijkiII at [lie [welJili cemury a,,p, 
Pir I( Miyilii ; 5 iy AnLnirlUlia nf ihe [welflli ffllliiTy aji. 

CjTliirnHrjtpTrjiiPjTiwelit: liy Hrtltailrl of [he tliirieciiEh century A-(i,—a 
i oluni irti:',i+ week. 

PAkTrii-ernfiM: Ivy Jlrauraviftprci irf Ilk follf[«Mh ccnLury .uh—an 
Lm|jonnJH work eont-si ni nir Lhr famsntu DilyebJWjjfl wlikb dewi- 
h*Lci lire [Lom nf ItenjjaT on fcnlierJ[nji 4 f. 
ffipahaiihit ■ liy flriln|s»np ijf [lie rotirlccnlh ccntuTy a..!*.— a conuiieil- 
rary On ilk Fj/nniflgiiin fli. 

t\iatianat#iiiOUi : by VHveivpj* fff the fMjrievjiEh ccnlury A-o—a 
"Wl! On rdijriini* laws 

Viu&rfamlnalmTa, SmftiititnZli.itti Afiil Ollier KefrwiAwree; Ire O^ei- 
veoj, £kji|il-i3inlr OF Vi-lyfijiaii r minLucr nf NarlFliiilia of lire 
Fmrleenili eemnry A.n.—eery Ini^mrianE hi iv liieks, 
HegliMfdtifiliaifleitwfni: liy If.i^lnhianilaii;! ef I he iLxieemli rtndury 
o.ih—Lwcnlykiehl in immlwr—all l)ea.rlii;£ [tie a|ipel|^[|orv oF 
Tattva. r.p., Tilliifatftv, Urhiit'PtolftiT., c(e.—highly niLthnritn- 
[lYOt epninlLy in Ekiieal. 

[' i'i I- - i": i f i r i.j i. .■ i. f, !■■' va l ltJi i7 r OT.i i m hi c .1 ii h I oElirr C-r ■ r Htaj i re r j f h : Ly 

Vtten*pa[l wl|n wpoec ri'w ISftfLirtiyaniiiiha (HiiTlii^rSyiiEjiiJ nnid hnniit- 
hhniiSra (Huiniii riiyniii.^ ni MLihLIit (HF[eenrll eemury A.o.b—highly 
ImpoeEniii Iniv l>onl:s. 

KfrirjinlrorJnya i In' MLliaiiiL£r;i nf [he ieien[ernili eehfi.ry 4 .R—:i 
vohimliioiie mark. 

Wirifv«jfej.fi|fi'fin ■ by KOfflaliika falrfha^En nT The HfiencMOEh tfmtinj A,P. 

ri:f£rkmcf.s 

Ulihter, G. I liHE Vol- XKV 

Kanr, P. ; Hillary t>f DbarruaLtitra 

bseiEli. A. E.i 4 Hhltuy eT Xamitrlt iMwtur* 

WebcFj A.; Ti’ir Hillary af Inrfia>t Lrteiaturt 

u 



CHAPTER XVIU 
POLITICS 


K-uHjilys: 
An ha- 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Kauptya's iviirk is an outstanding work in the held u£ 
Indian politic* and is claimed by some modem scholar* 
to have been C(im]>OScd sonlolhnc in the third century 
a.d.j though traditionally the rvlthor is believed to have 
been none Other than Clnakya or Vjsmigupta, the able 
minister of Maury a Candraguptt (fourth century u.c.> 
who has been unanimously reCOgnk&ed by all scholars 
gs the Machiavdli oE India. It is, however, a contro¬ 
versial matter as to whether Kautilya himself wrote 
the huok in the Maurya age, or it was the production 
jin a late period o£ any other author or a board o£ 
authors belonging to the Kautdyan school of political 
and economic thought]. The Arthasiixtfil mentions 
Brhaspti, liahudantiputm h VUatukp and UfamsM 
authorities and thus exhibits every sign o£ a long prior 
development of this science^ The book is a perfect 
manual for the conduct of kings in their political ent¬ 
ente. It is divided into fifteen great sections, adhi- 
katanas, and 180 sub-divisions, prakaranas, The sub' 
division is crossed by one into chapters, Adhyayfcs, 
which are marked off from the prose of the treatise 
by the insertion of verses summing up the doctrine 
expounded before. Later works on this science arc 
mainlv based on the Arih^TistTn. 

It is not true to say that the Vedic Indian occupied 
himself with religious practices alone and ignored 
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practical life and ternpors.1 copies. The GthynsUtm u£ 
If irapyakofin a n<l che ]\’J:th,n.1 1 ] 1 f-uit zl recognise Dhirma, 
Ai t ha and Kiillia as the three ends of human existence, 
hhrenines of Anha appear tu have found their first 
expressions b didactic vet k. The MahS&Mntfa im 
forms ns that Brahma, the cnjitor was the author of 
an Artha£istra in 100,000 sections, that Siva as Vj&- 
IftkKi reduced it to (0,000, that hid™ brought it down 
to 5,000 and that Brhaspmi and U^nnan gradually re* 
dttccd the same to 3,000 and 1,000 sect ions re spot lively. 
The epic itself anuains certain sections dealing with 
pohty anti scholars have traced the actual use of a 
formal Arthattstra m it. 

The discovery, nearly half a century ago, of the 
Arlhatfstra uf Kautilva, the lust jewel from the t rua- 
surc-hoiisc of Indian political literature, brought a revo- 
lution in the study of ancient Indian pel iticoecofiomi-c 
copies. The work wy first published in 1900 by the 
bre Dr R. Shumasastry 0 £ Mysore and its value may 
he guessed from the comment rtf a scholar who des¬ 
cribed it as 'a library of ancient Lid La", 

Kauftlya bases his own political theories and dis¬ 
courses on a monarchical form of government, hut not 
an absolute monarchy. All early teachers of political 
science were of opinion that the king's supreme duty 
was to contribute to the happiness and welfare of his 
own people and to maintain peacefully law and order 
in his own kingdom so iliac the life and jiropcrtv of 
his people might be well protected and secured. The 
Ling's other higher duty was to remain ever vigilant 
user the activities of neighbouring miens of foreign 
states rind ready for launching direct hostility by 
war, if need he. The above twn duties respectively 
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known as tantra and ‘ava^ have been elaborately 
treated by Kauplya. And one may presume that in 
the Artliaiiistrti Kauplya probably wanted to state the 
principles and regulations of state-craft as also laws 
and ordinances which may be regarded as an ideal tor 
an ambitious king (vijiglsu) who aspires to build an 
empire under himself as the lord-paramount. 


B. MINOR WORKS ON POLITICS 
NUiutro-. by KHraawMui—written In will, the character o( » 

work ot the author written In Prakrit- 

sasscr ; i*^.^** r r *e,t 

tutumili: of unknown authof»hlp—a work ot a very 
sucnttoulng the n« gunpowder. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

EROTICS 


A. introduction 

Erotics or the science gf love was specially studied in 
siicient InrlLn, The most outstanding work on the 
subject is the KamflsGtre oF Vit?yiyana who is phtdl ^isyS- 
senncurt)ere in the third century a-ijl The work is 
divided into seven parts and is written In prute inters- ’ " U 
persed with stray verses. The work does not claim to 
have been the first to he written on that subject. The 
work is a mine of information on matters relating to 
the social order and customs ol the day. 

Ya^odhiLra o£ the thirteenth century a.d.j wrote a Yafo, 
commentary, the Jayamangala, on the KamflSiitra ofdliara; 
Vutsyayaiift.. Credit is due tn ttys commentator who ^|- 

has explained many technical terms used by * 
Vatsyayana. 


is. minor works ok erotics 

/Vj r]iv.-jluA-u : by Jyni: ri"tv;i t n, lnier rlun Kyrneiidri. 
fit / tiTohazytr ; Iry Kellliolirt.—|iriiif C'j- s.n. I JfKI. 

JSmTjBuaJtjfrj!; tiy imc Jnyjdusn Hif unipjown itigc—s. mti iilil: idr-milktl 
with (hf [n'rf-i nt (tie rmujffWriTJfit. 

A ir--- 1 1.,e! J W'jj.yr hv JsiiTyiirjri■■ «;■ >!«i «J rhr xixbn-nlh century* si), 
iijj.'r-jn I rii: hy IN itrj« iE fi^ nf Mnknoh ii :l j I-*—nJ(eu wrOii^Ly JilMiiified 
ufjih [be jjjcjl UmJnltiixt (liinlcr, 

nKFEHENCE 

KeLrlv, A. It.: A r.j Uienuurc 
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CHAPTER XX 
MEDICINE 

A. HISTORY OF MEDICAL WORKS 

A Study of Vcdic literature will reveal that Anatomy, 
Embryology and Hygiene were known to Vcdic 
Indians. The satnix of Ayurveda was also looked 
ujKin as one of the auxiliary soeneca to the Vedas- 
Thcre are references in early literature to ancient sages 
who delivered instruction on the science of medicine. 
Atreya is one of these sage* who is usually held to 
be the founder of the science, and Csnakya is said to 
have written on medicine. According to Buddhist 
tradition. Jtvaka. a student of Atreyn, was. a specialist 

in [he diseases of children. 

The earliest extant literature on medicine is the 
Ctintkiisamhitei, Carake, according to Professor TJvj,. 
was a contemporary of King Kaniska. Jt is, however, 
known that the present text of Camka was revised by 
one DMhahala, a Kashinirian„ who lived as late as the 
eighth or the ninth century a.d. 

Susruta is another great teacher of Indian medicine 
whose name occurs in the famous Bower Manuscript 
and who is mentioned as the «on of Vjjvamiira in the 
MahSbhSmUt- As early as the nltirh and the tenth 
centuries his reputation travelled far beyond India. 
Among his commentators, mention must he made of 
Cakrapanidaira (eleventh century A.ni), besides jaly- 
yata, CayadSto and Ilallana. 

Bhola is another authority who IS said to have 


Bhda 
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written a Sariihitu which, in the opinion of some 
scholars, is earlier than the work of Caraka. 


B. LATE MEDICAL WORKS 

A jlikguiailtgratta and A .1 W*tf»/rrr/<rvai.i>liAi(« : by VSghh.if.-i, the next 
great authority after Sulrmii—often identified with the medical 
auiKnrity referred 10 by I~Ming. 

Ratttrntnnkam: hy NlgSrjuna. [iroluMy of tile Micnlh nr the eighth 
century *.n, - containing a »cctUm on the imnical application of 
mercury. 

NiilBna: tiy MtJhaubrn of the eighth or the ninth rcntury *-tx— 
an important trctithe on l*athnlpgv. 

CffrfHffwrwwihgrafirt: by CakraprinhUtta: a wnr* on Thciatteuilrt. 

CilnltAkaltltS: hy TIuu of the fourteenth century a. Ik 

Bhivafirakfilu: liy llhfimmUra of the idxiccnih century A-ic 

Vaiiiyafhuua: by Loiiiulxiraia of the seventeenth century ajk 
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ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS AND 
ASTROLOGY 

A. HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 

It U not definitely known whether Astronomy was 
systematically studied as a science in Vedic times. It 
is as late as the sixth century a.d. in the Pancasid- 
dhantika of VarShamihira that we get information 
about the contents of five Siddhantas of an earlier date. 
It is, however, a fact that the lunar mansions were 
known to Vedic Indians. Dr Weber says that the 
names of some asterisms occur in the Rgveda, the 
Salapalhabrahmana, tile Taittmyasamhitd and the 
Atharvaveda. It is presumed that with the discovery 
of planets, the science of Astronomy made a signifi¬ 
cant advance. Planets arc mentioned in the TaittinyS- 
ranyaka, the two Great Epics, and the Law-books of 
Manu. It still remains an open question, however, 
whether the ancient Indians discovered the planets 
independently of others or whether the knowledge 
came to them from a foreign source. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that Indian Astronomy thrived well 
under Greek influence. 

B. WORKS ON ASTRONOMY 

Before the discovery of the Paiicasiddhantika, Arya¬ 
bhata was regarded as the only authority on Indian 
Astronomy. Aryabhata wrote towards the close of 
the fifth century a.d. Three of his works now avail- 
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able to us are the Aryabhafiya, in ten stanzas, the 
Daiagxtikasutra and the Aryastasalu in which there is 
a section on Mathematics. 

Aryabhata is to be carefully distinguished from Aryabhata 
another author of the same name who wrote the Arya- 
Aryasuldhanla in the tenth century aj>. and was siddhanta 
known to AlberQnl. 

Brahmagupta is another great name in Indian Brj| j inui . 
Astronomy who in the seventh century a.d. wrote two gupta : his 
important works, the Brahmasphutasiddhanta and the work* 
Khandakhadyafta. 

Lalla who is later than Brahmagupta, has to his Lalia: 
credit one work the Sisyadhtvrddhilanlra. fiUyadhlvp 

ddhitantra 

To the eleventh century belong two writers Bhoja m, 0 j a & 
and Satananda whose works arc respectively, the Satilnanda: 
Rajamrgahka and the Bhdsvatt. ,hcir 

work* 

BhaskarScarya of a.d. 1150 wrote his masterpiece, the bhuskara: 
Siddhiinta&irotnani, which is divided into four sections, hi* work* 
A second work of his is the Karanakutuhala. 

C. WORKS ON MATHEMATICS 

In the field of Indian Mathematics, there arc only a 
few names. Aryabhata was the first to include in his Aryabhata, 
work a section on Mathematics. Brahmagupta has brahma- 
discussed the principles of ordinary Arithmetic in a (jiKsvin* 
brief manner. In the ninth century a.d. Mahavlra- & 
cirya wrote an elementary but comprehensive work Bhwkara 
on Indian Mathematics. In the tenth century a.d. he 
wrote his Triiai I which discusses quadratic equations. 

It was Bhaskaradlrya who in the two sections viz., 

Lildvatt and Bljaganita of his work, the Siddhantasiro- 


Early 
works: 


Later 

works 
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numi, made sonic lasting contributions to Indian 
Mathematics. 

D. WORKS ON ASTROLOCY 

In India Astrology has been studied as a science from 
very ancient times. The works of Varahamihira, of 
course, eclipsed the fame of earlier authorities 
whose writings arc lost to us. Fragments of one 
Vrddhagargasamhila arc still available. Varahamihira 
classified Astrology into the three branches of Tantra 
—the astronomical and mathematical foundations, 
Horn —that dealing with horoscope and Samhita —that 
discussing natural Astrology. The most outstanding 
contribution of Varahamihira is the Brfuitsaiiihita 
which was commented on by Bha^otpala. On the 
Hora section Varahamihira wrote two works, the 
Brhajjataka and the Laghujataka. Besides the works 
of Varahamihira, we find a reference to a Yavanaja- 
taka of dubious authorship. 

Among later works on Astrology, mention may be 
made of the 11 ora bit a fxt iicStikS by Prthuyaias, son of 
Varahamihira, the Hora&iistra by Bhat{otpala, the 
Vidydmadhavtya (before a.d. 1350 the Vrddhavdfis/ha- 
samhita of unknown authorship, the fyotisasaroddhara 
of Harsaklrti, the ]yotirvidyabiiarana of unknown 
authorship (not later than the sixteenth century a.d.) 
and the Tajika in two parts (the Sariijnatantra and the 
Varsatantra) of Nilakanfha (sixteenth century a.d .). 1 

1 Closely associated with works on Astrology ore treatise* on omens 
and prognostication*. Among such treatise* .ire the Adbhutai/lmrra 
(twelfth century ajs.) ami the SuimidraliUka (twelfth century A.n.) hy 
llurlabhnrkja amt Jagadtlevjt. The RtimaUmliaiya of Bhayabhahjana- 
umun b a work on gennvsncy and under the style of the PMnkake unit, 
preserved in the Bower Manuscript, arc the two treatises on cubomancy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SCIENCES 

It is a pity that though the Indians specialized in 
almost every branch of Sanskrit literature, the litera¬ 
ture on a considerable number of minor sciences is 
little known to us.- Thus there are no extant works 
on Archery. Among the authoritative writers on 
Archery the names of VikramUditya, SadaTiva and 
Sarrigadatta have reached us. 

On the sciences of elephants and horses which are 
associated with the names of two ancient sages 
Palakapya and Salihotra respectively, a few works arc 
available. The Hastydyurveda of uncertain date and 
the Mdtahgatild of NarSyana are the two known 
works on the science of elephants. The ASvdyurueda 
of Gana, the Ahiavaidyaka of Jayadatta and of 
Dlpankara, the Yogamaujan of VardhamSna and the 
AivaeikitsS of Nakula arc extant works on the science 
of horses. 

The literature on Architecture is represented by 
the Vasluvidyd, the Man usyalayacaiulrika in seven 
chapters, the Mayamata in thirty-four chapters, the 
Yuktikalpataru in twenty-three chapters, the Soma - 
ranganasutradhara of Bhoja, the Visvakarmaprakdia 
and some sections of the Drhalsamhitd, the Matsya- 
purana, the Agnipurana, the Carudapuratta, the 
Visnudharmotlara, the Kdiyapasathhitd, the Silpa- 
ratna of Srlkumara and such other works. 

The science of jewels has been discussed in such 
works as the Agaslimata, the Ratnapariksd of Buddha- 
bhntta and the Navaratnapariksd of Narayanapandita. 
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Mention may be made of the ftanmukhakalpa, a Science of 
treatise on the science of stealing. Stealing 

Mention should also be made of the Nala pika Science of 
which treats of the art of cooking. Couking 

On music there have been many important works Science of 
besides the Neltyaiastra. Among the more important Music 
works on this subject, mention may be made of the 
Sobgitamakaranda, the SangUa/uularsana of Sudar- 
sana, the Saiigltaraltiiikara of Sarfigaclcva, the 
Sangtladarpaua of Dimodara and the Iiagavibodlui 
of Somanatha. 

On dancing the literature is not very extensive. Science of 
Besides the Nutyafaslra, we have the Abhinaya- Dancing 
darpann of Nandikeivara, the Srihaslamukliivali, the 
Nartananirnaya and a few other works. 

On painting the V ifn udharmottara, of uncertain Science of 
date, contains a chapter. Painting 
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Tire NySya system which represents the analytic 
type of philosophy like the Vaifosika system, has a 
long history that extends over the vast period of 
twenty centuries. Indian tradition has assigned a 
unique status to this system and it has been uni¬ 
versally held in high esteem and reverence. 

There' arc two well-known schools of the NySya 
systems, the old and the new. The earliest known 
literature of the old school is the Nydyasutras of 
Gautama which are divided into five books. It is 
believed that the Nydyasutras are as old as the third 
century u.c. 1 VStsySyana’s NydyabhUfya is the most 
imjK>rtant commentary on the Nydyasutras of Gau¬ 
tama and it is presumed that the work was written 
before a.d. 400. VStsySyana’s views were vehemently 
criticized by Dinnaga, the famous Buddhist logician, 

1 Dr S. C. VidyShliusana believe* tluu Gautama wrote only the firm 
chapter of the work, ntui was a contemporary of Buddhn. He funher 
think* that this Gautama i» the nmc at the author of the Dttarma- 
ullrui who lived In MlthilA In the nix tit century iuc He suggests 
that Gautama's original views are contained in tike Cttrabas<ithliit,l 
(Vimiitvtahiinal But the CanitanatltMa itself has suffered conaiiler- 
nlile rtfnthlonlnjt ami its date is uncertain. Professor Jacobi believes 
fltat the NySyaMmt ami the Hyiytthlwfva belong to almut live 
tame time perhnus scfiaratcd by - a generation. He ]dates them 
between the second century *.n. when rive doctrine of Suiiva developed, 
and the fifth century s.n. when the doctrine of VijAAna was syste¬ 
matized. Prtifcvww Sitali also supjioru Professor Jacobi and refers 
the work to s.n. .10(1. A wording to Professor Garlic tl>e date is c.n. 
100. MM, Haiaprutailii Savtrin Ix-licvcs that the work has undergone 
several redaction*. Professor KadhakrUhnan places it (though not 
in the present form) iu the fourth century sz. 
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whose probable date is not later than the fifth century 
a.d. Uddyotakara wrote his Ny&yavdrltika in the 
sixth century a.jj. with the sole object of defending 
Vat.syayana against the criticisms of Dinnaga. It 
was DharmakTrti, another noted Buddhist logician, 
who took up the cause of Dihnaga and wrote his 
Nytiyabindu in the latter part ol the sixth century a.d. 

Probably Uddyotakara and DharmakTrti were con- 
temj>oralies who mutually referred to each other. A 
commentary on the Nytiyabindu was written in the 
ninth century hy the Buddhist logician Dharmottara. 

It was in the first half of the ninth century a.d. that 
Vacaspati, a versatile genius and most prolific writer, 
came to write his NytiyavtirltibattitparyaRkti, a super- 
commentary on the NyAyavarttika of Uddyotakara 
and gave a sufficient stimulus to the orthodox line of 
thought by writing his NytiyasQcinibandha (a.d. 841) 
and Ny&yasutroddhdra. Udayana who is noted for his 
trenchant logic and convincing presentation of facts, 
wrote a commentary on Vacaspati's Nytiyavtirtlikattit- 
paryatika, known as the Nyayavtirttikalatparyapari- 
suddhi in the last part of the tenth century (a.d. 984). 

The NySyakusurnfltijali, the Atmatattvaviveka, the 
Kiranavati and the Nydyaparitis(a arc four other well- 
known works of Udayana. Jayanta is another great 
name of this school and he wrote the Nytiyamaiijari 
in the tenth century a.d. He is admitted to have been 
a Bengali by origin. Bhasan'ajna’s Ny ay astir a is a 
survey of Indian logic. The author was a Kashmir 
Saivite of the tenth century a.d. 

Gangc4a is the father of the new school of the Nvftya Works on 
system (Navvanyaya) which flourished mainly in 
Bengal. His Tatlvacinlamani is a magnum opus ^.] too | 
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which was written in the list gunner of the twelfth 
ccntwi'y a.d, The work discusses primarily the four 
mem* of knowledge admitted In the NyEiya system. 
His son Vandhiiniiimi {a.d. 3225) continued the tradi¬ 
tion by writing commentaries on the treatises of Uda- 
yana and Vnllnbha- Jayadeva (somctirilCs identified 
with Fakaadhara Miira) of Mithili wrote his Atoka 
on the TaUavacintiXmam jit the latter part of the 
thirteenth century a.d. Vasudeva Slrvabhauma, a 
Bengali Hruhinana, wrote his T&ttvaciniuma$ivyfi' 
khya —the first great work of the Navadvrpa (Nadia) 
school.. He had at least three distinguished ptlpi!$: 
Srl-Caltanya Mahaprobhu, rbe famous Varava, saint 
and founder of the GaudTya Vaisnava school, Raghu- 
narha Siromani, the great logician and Ktsnananda 
Agarnav^g^a, the author of the Tan tra Karts. Kaghu- 
nHiha wrote two outstanding works, the Didlilti 
and the Padarthakhnndomi in the fifteenth century 
a.d. JagadKa [end of the sixteenth century A.D.) and 
Gadadhnra (seventeenth century a.d.} are reputed 
thinkers of the modern school, who wrote beside many 
commentaries, the £abdatakiipr&k&§iJt& and. the Vyfip- 
tipaAcaka respectively. Visvaraatha's Nyayasutravriii 
(A,o r 363+) is another important work. 

The logicians of the old school recognize sixteen 
categories while those of the modern school who have 
been greatly influenced by the VaiScsika system, 
reduce them to seven only. The logicians of both 
schools accept four means o£ proof, viz., perception 
{pratyakfa), inference (onwmdrrfl), analogy (apa ma?ia) 
and verbal testimony ( sabda ). They do not admit 
the self-manifestation of a cognition. Like the 
Vaiiesika, the Nyiiya regards the work I as a com- 
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pile uf external, unchangeable and catm-less atoms. 
The holiI 111 the Nyiip Hplcm Ik a "real substantive tic- 
ing 1 which certain (juulkied. Thu God {Tsvara) is 
the Supreme Spirit i>r the Uaiirrsitl Soul who acts ;ik 
the Creator of the universe in the: 1‘iLjiatity of an effi¬ 
cient Cause (nimillnkarana^ while the arums; art- [he 

material esuew {npftdiinnktirHm}. A [tile knowledge 
{tullVi/jiifu/tt) Lif tlte categories leads to the liberation 
(nmtjj) of she soul in bondage, and rhe liberated soul 
is essentially cnflsLioLLFU 

The Vui&??ika system which is also called the 
Alllukj'i philosophy, in dii^-ly nkin to the Nyilva hvh- 
tem. r c is, however, presumed that the earliest extant 
literature of this system is older than what in available 
in the Nyiiyn, system. Thus w hile the Vftifosiluisfiirti* 
of JKaHilda (Kal>:ilj]l;i.Lsa, Kanahhiik or KasVap) ami 
the PtitiarihnrfharmasamgFpha of Praiastapiidu. evince 
no influence of the Nyaya system, the NyRyofElftti of 
Gautama and the Hhasyu of Vatsyayana betray the 
fate that they liave been greatly influenced by the 
views of the Vai&sika system, 

The Vaifrgikftsutraf of Kauada whic h are of uiv 
known dale but are generally considered to lie luter 
than 300 H.c:, r received additions front rime to time. 
They are divided into ten bunks. Thu work of Pra- 
^srapada which is. generally regarded as a commen¬ 
tary on the Vm^sihanattas may be t iewc-d as an (irigL- 
nal contribution ro the Vaiiejika system, Ptniastaptla 
is usually assigned to the end ot I lie fourth ceiHUrv 
a,i>., though Dr Keith makes him later than Dinnaga. 
but earlier than UddyutaLara. There are four noted 
commentaries on the work of Prafosrajglda and they 
are (1} the Vyanuriiaii by VyoLna^ivilcarya alias 
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Vyoma^ckhara or Sivaditva (of unknown date, pro¬ 
bably of ihe ninth century a.d,), (2J the Nyaya- 
kmnfaU by 6ndhara (Iasi purr ol the tenth century 
A.D.) r (3) the Kirmiavali and the Laltxafiiivtiti 1>y 
Udayana (last part of the tenth century _ a.d t ] 
and (4) the Ny&yaftltivail by ^rivutsa or Vallahha 
(probably towards the end of the tenth Or tile begin- 
ning of the eleventh century a.d.]l &an Echo's UpasM™ 
(latter half of the fifteenth ctntiny A.n.} is one im- 
portant commentary oil the Vti&i&ikasutras uE Kan id a. 
Laugak^j. Bhflskara's Tarkaftaumudl is another work 
based On PrA&Lstapada'H treatise. 

Among manuals belonging to both Nyftya and 
Vai£esika systems: of Indian philosophy, may be mcn.- 
I toned Sividitya's SilptnpHilarlhi {eleventh Century 
A.n,] 3 Vaiadavaja's T&rkikarak$a, Keiavatni^ra's Tarka- 
bh&sa (thirteenth Or fourteenth century ajj], 
Annimbhatya's T urhas/t thgraha and Dipt fad (six¬ 
teenth ov seventeenth century A.O,)* JugadrSa's 7ar- 
kamtta (a.d. Hj 35) and VisvailJitha's l\haSapafKcheila 
or KJtrik&vali (seventeenth century A-r>.) and its famous 
commentary Sicitlhantamuktaiiali by llimselh Java- 
nlrayaria"* (seventeenth century a.d,) Vrvfti is another 
important compendium of the Vai^siba school. 

The VaE^csika system which in broader details agrees 
wiih the Nyaya, accepts six categories to which a 
seventh was added, later on. It recognises only two 
means of knowledge, viz., perception and inference. 
Et does not accept verbal testimony as an independent 
means of proof, but as one included in inference. 
Both the Vaiiesika and the Naiyayika arc advocates 
of what is known in philosophical terms as Asatkarya- 
Vida (the doctrine of the creation of the non-existent 
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dTect) and At'ambhavuda (the doctrine of initiation 
which make* rbc universe an effect newly produced 
from [he eternal aroint}. In the «atc of liberation* 
the Honl in Vaifenika conception retains no conscious¬ 
ness (firti)hi), while in the Nyjya view the released 
soul ia conscious. 

The Sftiikityu system ia universally believed to lw n[ 
the oldest of tile existing systems of Indian phi Eli- SnhWiyjt 
sophy. The Sji itkliya views are found in the Upa- 
ilisaiEs, in the Mflh&bhUmta, in the kiw-books of IntrtduC- 
Manii and in the mcdic.il worts oE Caraka and Clun 
others. Indian tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the system to rhe sage Kapila, an incarnation of Lord 
Visnu, The successors of Kapika were Afuri, Ihihca* 
slkha. Gilrgya and UlQka. Professor Garl>e makes 
Pafic a &kh;i a contemporary of the jirent \!rtniiritaist 
Sabai'asvamin (sometime between ft,n. UJO and a.t>. 

3Q0J, Chinese tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the SastiiliiintTa to Paficaiikha, while Virsaganya 
jjets the same credit in others’ opinion. 

The Sdnkhyfltzarila is the earliest known work of Workman 
the Stffikhyu system, ft is bobeved dial Tfvarakrsria 
wrote this work in fho third century a.d. 1 An im¬ 
portant commentary on the Ktirikti is that of Gauda- 
pHdn. J The M<ilfiarcrL>rtti is another commcnt.iry 
which is regarded by some as the source of Gauda- 

1 A djliirae rmiLiaUm uwiihcf. r>? Vtntlbyaviij-l n iLic * rii : .ii|; nf a 
wrrb sf VirsJjsanyi]. Hrofracir TtiknlciiML piklililk" VilWUiyMrlUn 
hL|]i litL*F:cL| , ^u:i- f |1 l1*U Mif <Jic nf Hi iiK>krv»n hn* nn cruller 

J:;iris, ftiiqarniiia, hanfercr. rfjsiuls \'iii>:lhyHVA>in. .Likl ]hViin.h.f»iia. as 
eltffeMf rcr. TzAjiJiLrinn wpd fu/litr (Si.tm V 4 n i>.i fa u w]io t> naur 
s*Ujyirit i' 1 (he ftmrtii if Ml try AJh Thr fiimJtii l.as inuulaml jinn 
Chbnt'ir Siy t.iiinibriha {>mh ernmry A.n.J. 

- W|if iIkt lif i$ aht jarue ,i L Uic nliihor nf the A/AjiiJifA 
f:innot In! ita.ii.1r0, nnd mmiu; »«k 10 plnce him in ihc i-l K l‘i|i Cenhiry 
4-D. 
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pada’s commentary while others assign a later date 
to it. Yet another commentary on the Sankhya- 
kSrika is the Yuhlutipika which is wrongly ascribed 
to VSeaspnti. The Sahkhyalallvakaimnuti of Vacas- 
pati (middle of the ninth century a.d.) is a most 
popular work of this system. Another popular work 
is the Sftnkhyapravactmttsulra which contains six 
chapters. The authorship of this work is attributed 
to one Kapila. But this Kapila cannot be identical 
with the founder sage of this system, for the work 
cannot but be assigned to such a late date as the 
fourteenth century a.d., since it is not referred to 
even in the SarvatiarSanasaritgraha of MSdhava 
(fourteenth century a.d.). Aniruddha’s Saiikhynsutra- 
vrtli, which was composed in the fifteenth century a.d., 
is an important work commenting on the Sahkhya- 
pravucauasutrii. But the Sahkhyaprmxicatuibhasya 
of Vijnanal>hik?u, (sixteenth century a.d.) a com¬ 
mentary on the Snhkliyaprtmacanasulra, is the most 
important work of the system. Vijniinahhiksu wrote 
another work on Sahkhya known as the SUhkhyasSra. 

The Sahkhya system is essentially dualistic, inas¬ 
much as it speaks of Purusa (Spirit) and Prakrti 
(Matter) as the two Ultimate Realities. The funda¬ 
mental position of this system is that ‘cause’ is the 
entity in which ‘effect’ lies in a subtle form. 1 bus 
this system advocates the doctrine of SatkSryavAda. 
The world is said to be the evolution of Prakrti which 
is its material cause. Prakrti has been described to 
be of the nature of equilibrium of the triple Gupas, 
saliva (purity-stuff), rajas (passion-stuff) and tamas 
(inertia-stuff). Purusa is defined as Pure Spirit which 
is different from Prakrti and Purufas are many in 
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number. A Supreme Spirit (iSvara) or God is not 
admitted to exist in so many words. The Sahkhya 
system acknowledges the authority of three means of 
knowledge, viz., perception, inference and verbal 
testimony. 

The Yoga and the Sahkhya systems are used as iv 
complementary aspects of one whole system. While Yoga 
the S5hkhya system signifies ‘theory’, the Yoga signi¬ 
fies ‘practice’. In the Upaniyads, the Mahdbhiirata, Inimtluc- 
the Jaina and the Buddhist literatures. Yoga practices ,,on 
have been mentioned. 

The Yogasutras of Patafijali' fprm the earliest ex-Work* on 
tant literature on the Yoga system. The YogasHtras Yo B a 
are divided into four chapters known as sanuidhi (con¬ 
centration), s&dhana (practice), vibhuti (miraculous 
powers) and kaivalya (emancipation). It is VySsa who, 
according to modem scholars, is said to have written 
a masterly commentary on the Yogasutras about the 
fourth century a.d., though traditionally he is believed 
to be the same as the author of the Mahabharata. 
Vacaspati wrote an interesting and learned gloss 
on the Vyasabhasya known as the Tattvavaisii- 
radi. Nagesabhatta of the eighteenth century A.D., 
wrote another gloss on the VyHsabhSsya known as the 
ChUya. Other important works on the Yoga system 
arc the Riijatuiirtanda of Bhoja (eleventh century a.d.) 
and the Yogavdrtlika and the Yogasarasamgraba of 
Vijiianabhiksu (sixteenth century a.d.). Vijiiinahhiksu 
criticizes Vacaspati and brings the Yoga system nearer 
to the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

1 It U traditionally believed (hat PataAjali, the author at the Yoga- 
stllrai U the name person a* the great grammarian of thnt name who 
wrote the AfahubhS^ya In the middle of the tee and century ax. Hut 
there U no potitire evidence to prove the Identity ami tome modern 
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The Yoga system discusses how through methodical 
effort of concentration of mind we call, attain, perfec¬ 
tion. It teaches ms bow to control the different ele¬ 
ments of human nature both physical arid psychical. 
The Yoga system explains fully the principles accord 
ing 10 which 'the physical i>ody, die active will and the 
understanding mind are to be harmonically brought 
under control'- This is Technically known by the 
name Royal Yoga (lUjayoga). There is yet a physical 
side of Yoga (l-Iathayoga) which describes how to con¬ 
trol the hody in various ways, Too much indulgence 
in this Hathayoga serves as an obstacle to the attain¬ 
ment of real Perfection. 

The Yoga system materially differs from the £afi¬ 
lthy.! at least in one essential point, viz, that while the 
latter system does not explicitly say anything of God, 
the former regards God as a third category besides 
Ptakrii and Ihirusa and holds that devotion to the 
Lord is atso one of the menus of Release (Kahtaly#)- 

The PQrvamlmiinifittj KarjnumTm.lriisil or MitnaLhsa 
system mainly interprets and explains Vedic in junc¬ 
tion h and their applications, and thus has a unique im¬ 
portance of its own. 

The earliest literature on the PurvamimEiLfisa is the 
PSWaMimSth^sHtmi of Jaimini who, according to 
modern scholars, wrote in all probability in the fourth 
century ».t. The orthodox tradition, however, makes 
Jaimini a disciple of Vyasa, the author of the hlahit- 
hhSraia. It is held by some that the 
arc later than both the NydyaSulrtis and the Y wga- 


j, L r i,-:n-re pwllivfily flKninst thk hlK>J* lit the iuiHiiiiirtnjy 

verjn raf the ftitpinuit:<:')(<<> PWltH a suflpjexLian tr> Hit effect thflC 
Ilnj.nj.ll i (nmiW of HlC JlfaJba&fca™), Uafciftjn.ll [author nt the 
nrrnrsj. nrui Caiaka (aurllOf d (lie CatakasatiihitS], are Ukfilirak 
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s&tras. Sahara wrote his commentary on the MhnSihut- 
sutras probably in the first century n.c. Professor 
Jacobi thinks that the Vrlti quoted by Salxara. Ixrlongs 
to a period between a.d. 2(J0 and a.d. 500, while l>r 
Keith holds a.d. 400 to be the earlier date for it. 
Sahara's predecessors were Ujmvarsa, Bodhayana. 
Bhartrmitra, Bhavadasa and Mari. MM Ganganath 
Jha identifies Bhavadasa with the Vrttikara referred to 
in the Sabarabbasya. Both the Sflnunhs&sfitras and 
the Bhflsya were interpreted differently by three 
different schools of thought associated with the names 
of Prabhakara, Kumarila and Murari. The school of 
Murari is known by name alone. 

Prabhikara who was called 'Gau^amTmSmsaka' PtShhl- 
and ‘Guru’ wrote the Brhafi a commentary on the ^ 
Bhasya of Sahara, probably about A.n. 600. Accord¬ 
ing to some, Prabhakara preceded Kuinarila, but 
tradition runs that he was a pupil of Kumarila. 
Salikanatha’s RjuvimalU which is a commentary 
on the Brhaii, was written about the ninth cen¬ 
tury a.d. Another important work of the same 
author is the Prakaranapaneika, a good and useful 
manual of the Prabhakara system. Salikanatha has 
referred to Dharmnkrrti. Bhavanatha’s Naycrvwcka 
(c. a.d. 1050-A.n. 1150) is another important work of 
this school. Vacaspati in his Nytiyakuniku differen¬ 
tiates between two sub-schools of the Prabhakara*, viz., 
old and new. 

Kumirila is a great name in Indian philosophy, Bhiitia 
noted for his spirited zeal for Brahtnanical orthodoxy, school 
It was he who fought courageously against the 
onslaughts of Buddhism, and but for the stand he took 
up, much of Brahmanical heritage of which we feel 
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proud today, itmiLd have boon lost. KumSribr s Slfilta- 
viiriiikttj Tanlrtivarttikti anti Tupiika are the three 
great works. The first. which is in verse, is a commen- 
tarv on the first part of the first chapter of the Ar-flPFiopn- 
sii^airns. The second, which is in prose occasionally 
intcrsjwrsed with verses, takes ns to the end of the 
third chapter, and the third covers the resr. KumSrila 
is earlier than 6a ilka ra ajtd is usually assigned to a-d. 
750, though some new data point to the fact that he 
lived in the seventh century A.D, The SinkfliiiiTllilia 
wan commented uj>on by Umbcka or Bbavaljhdti 
(eighth century a.i\), by Sucjwic&milra (not later than 
the middle of the thirteenth century ajd.) in his Kasikii 
and by Pairhulrarhixntfra (according to the orthodox 
tradition, tenth century ,vu- ; according to Professor 
Radhakt'ishnan, a.Q. 1300) in Ills NyayATiltnUkuni, The 
TantrttVeiTttika was commented upon by Bhavadcva- 
bha|(a (eleventh Century A.n.) iti his Tauimitatnala- 
ttfaha and by S o mefvarabhafia (e. a-U. 1200) in his 
NyHyasudhii, VcfrkntadJkfiia u-rute his commentary 
on the TupilM known as the Vurlt ika fc h am pi a Man- 
dana (eighth century a-o) is the next great name after 
Kumldh who is reported to be Mandana's teacher and 
father-in-law. Mandana who is earlier than VacaspatL 
and is traditionally identified with Sural vara ant! Visva- 
rupa, wrote his Vidhit/iwAa t Bhawinfrjivekfi, Vibhrct- 
miivivikn and MlmfithsiltinkraTiuiifl.* The first was 
commented upon hy Vacaspati in his NyHyahariUia. 

Among independent works on the MlmiLtbsiL 
system, may l>e mentioned the Siiitriidipiftii of Paitha- 
RarathimiSra, the JaitnifUy a nyay a mala of Midbavji 

1 Tfcc S/yJioJPjMhi d! na which cxpUitW (he. piMiuunriaii'* 

iSih. i t i l- of S|!li.T;n ii an imporLnrl v.-urt; . 
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I (fourteenth cermiry the Up<t ft m nt a forth rama and 
the Vidhtrasayami chF AppayyEidfksiL:i J the d fimdrhsil- 
nyiiyapriikakj of Apoduva (sevemteenth century A.n.), 
the ArJhasamgraha of LjmgakRibhiiHkara (seven roe tub. 
century A.n.J, the Rhulfithpikci, the Mimaazaleamijibhti 
and the Hltfitferafissyt n>£ Kbundadeva (seventeenth 
century ji.d.J, the UhiitiaemSamtnii of Gugabha^a 
(seventeen rh century a,d.). rhe Manameyadaytt of 
hJarayaijabhatsa (seventeenth century a.d.) and the 
Mimitmsa-paTibhtisa of Krnsuyaj van (eighteenth cen¬ 
tury a. i?.}. Rlm<JtrBnabha^A, aurhoir of ihe Yukli.tti^ 
haprapUmnt, Somanatha, author of the Mayiiliha- 
mdlikii, DuULkarabha(ta and Kamalakarabhafta belong 

■ to the Bllaffa school. 

Thc POvvaiuTmaibsa syEtern rccogniz-cs the sdf- Important 
validity of knowledge, Jaimmi access only three ttiiicnmol 
means of 1; rt 0 wlcdgt—pc re cp don. inference and verbal M' 111 ™ 61 
ttfirimomy. To these three Prnbbakara adds two more, 
viz., comparison (upamana) and implication (artha- 
| paiti). Kumarila also recognizes □oir-apprchection 

{anupaiabilhij as a means oE knowledge. It is gencral- 
i ly believed that the P&rwunlmSriul has not accorded 

any significant stains to God, thoaigh, In the KnUiifff- 
sftlmXj jailTtini has been represented as theistie In 

■ views, 1 

The UrtaramlmaiusS, Brahma numarnsa or the 
Vedfinta is the most popular of alt orthodox systems VI 
of Indian philosophy. The earliest teachers of the Vw ^ nia 
school were Ahnarathya, Badari, Karma jinl, Kasu- Ititiodue- 
hvtsna, Audtfloini anti Atjcya. These ccadurs along ,3l3ri 
with Jairnini are mentioned in the Vedantasiitrtis. 

1 iHJrviftictivir ,'n tt re Prln-'dftiTj11 Ja?j J. ]Jr Pn.slLupaEiru.llb SluHir, 

pp. 133 ’S- 
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Scholars differ with regard to the ago when the 
Vvdttniisautrftt or rhe Hrahmasiitrua of Bjldaiftyana 
were composed, Modern Indian scholar* are inclined 
to assign as early a dare as the sixth century no- while 
others "would prefer to fix the date between 400 n.c. 
and a.d. 200h 

Hit The VcdUntasBtnas contain four chapters, The 

VcdSrt?^ first: discuses the Brahman &ft the Ultimate Reality. 

flucras The fieC ond deals with objections raised by rival 
fiehouk of philosophy. The third proposes ro study 
the means of attaining Brahmavidya, while the fourth 
diacLHSU the results of lirahmavidya, The Vedatt- 
tasiitras arc in intimate agreement with the teachings 
of rhe Upanisads. Thus Radnrayana has evinced bis 
great and abiding reverence for the Vedas. Unlike the 
Sankhya r the Vedanta of Bidarayana champions rhe 
cause of monism when he holds that it is the One 
Brahman which is rhe Transcendent Reality, Badari- 
yana openly refutes the SahkhyEi doctrine which coil' 
coives Purusa and lb'ukrtt as two independent entities. 
The conception of mayu as the illusory principle which 
shuts our the vision of the Brahman and reflects It as 
many, is a great contribution to the philosophical 
thought of the world- The work! exists so long els the 
vision of rhe Brahman does not dawn upon us. 
While the Sahkhya maintains that rhe world is an 
evolution (piirimlnw) of Prakrii, the Vedanta holds 

1 TIk: iin^Hliw Tndiiui IruiliLitfu mnkcj. the .lutltur i^nilnl wLrh 

Vyia, iht atelier vf rlK .ItoJIflfiiAiifwto. AiiUtar*i*ryji,_JiowBrwj dues 
imiC ritariy Mate iinywlirrc lltal Vjeisa (nr. Kr?Qa(ll*L|tayBIUL I * 111 11 
jtn Imrmlion 4>,f rls-t Valle &irc ApirlMmiLiUUU h]f l'Jw UiiisLliiJn ill 
E^.M Vihiiu) n:i!i ill? AUlhor flf (ht Rmhntatatrm. Kc InvnrLaliLy 
iiill^ tltlk alitbuf ItiiLiriyniu aniL never YyH*." urnt il™a Jivit cxjtfleiUy 
tnv r|i.nsrhr Iwn nr: idcuLiejil. JUn Vncai|mi, AirtfwlApIrl, RSninniijn, 
MUhun, ViUablift nnd BuLmIeim iikiility JSailnrRyniia witii VynnJir 
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that the world is an appearance (vjurtr/d) of the Brah¬ 
man, 

Among the early teachers of Vedanta tn^nciirti must EnHy 
Itu made of G&u^apfida who in his lamnu* KarikHs 
has attempted a systematic treatment o£ the monistic 
Vedanta. Another important author is Bhartrhan 
(probably belonging to the first part of the seventh 
century A-i> r ) who is said to have writ ten a commentary 
cm the Bmhrttasfilrtts. Yet another author hinted at 
by -Sankara is Bhartrprapaiica, according to whom the 
Brahman is at once one and dual. Besides him 
Sankara speaks of one VrttibSra, who remains even 
now unidentified. 1 

The greatest ol all thinkers OH monistic Vedanta Ail it loita: 
is Sahkara who. according to Professur Max Muller 
anti ntlvgr modem scholars, mote his immortal Siirini- 
kabhasya between a.d. 7&8’A.[»- 320. The orthodox 
tradition, however, assigns him to the latter half »( 
the seventh century (a.jx 720). Besides the 

philosophical insight which marks his writings his 
style and diction have always lent a unique distinction 
to them, Sankara, has written commentaries on the 
ten major Upnnisads and his commentary on the 
Brfia Jura p! yo k opan if a d has, in particular, .attracted the 
attention of many an aide thinker. Sankara',* exposi¬ 
tions have earned for him such distinction rh-it by the 
expression Vedanta we seem invariably to understand 
his views on it- 

Thc Sanwhfibhdfya was commented npun by two Vivartha 
schools of thought known as the Vivarana school 

J W'litflLsr he it ih-r Kinif a* irjmvptja, a liUK^e <*( VeT.^a. LIk 
EcsHliM nf l^ini. JSniUi&yarm, or ^IkOkt ilu: 1 «,p art 

hLefiiet/LiJI. or wfcn-lbcr Ehctr wss 0 ihiTii uMfrTO jniwr 1 ! P* 

YfrrltSri, CTunurvl be dkJlti5(ely SBMMlntf- 
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and the DbiJmatl aduwl. The original source of the 
funner school is found in the PaftcafrtfliJta of Padma- 
pida w hu is said to have composed the ctunmcntary on 
[he first five quarters (pSdas) of the BrahmasHtra- 
iarifcthtibliiif ydi of which only the commentary on, die 
first four Sutras nrc now available. The age of 
Padinapadn is alx>ut the end of the seventh and tbc 
beginning of the eighth century ac-, as he is re- 
p reset ted as the senior-most disciple o£ Safikarm The 
Vmtfdijtt! which LS a gloss on the PdFtcapatUka, was 
composed by PimkiiStmBU (probably ninth century 
A-o. ; 1200 A.n. according to Professor Radhahrishnan}. 
According to him the Brahman is both the content 
(uipryti) and the locus (fjfrnya) of Mhya. Vidyihanya 
who is generally identified with Madhava (fourteenth 
century a.d.), wrote a summary on the Vi vara na known 
as the yivtir/iHapratUsyuxam^rtiits. 

The lihPmftil school has been well represented in 
die liiiamnit of Vilcaspati, the Kalpatoru and the 
SZftrarfarpone of AmaJananda [thirteenth century a.d.) 
and the Parimala of Appayyndikaita (sax reemh—seven¬ 
teenth century a.jj.). 

The literature on monistic Vedanta, as interpreted 
by Sahkaia. is extremely rich. SurtSvara (who in 
traditionally identified with Man dan a who later be¬ 
came a disciple of Safibara), wrote his TaillMyo- 
ptmifaclbka$ yavarltika, 11 rlnulBui nyskab Itisyaviiriiibi 
and iW'itfkarinyiiStdilhi about the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century A r [>.’ Mundana s 
BrakmasiiMhi is an outstanding work in which he puts 
forward many original ideas. The SathksejwSanraka 

' Jionir would rather jib.Lt Jllm in (he ftfll tulf at Che HiJich 
century A.w- 
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was written in verse by Sftrvajo5t]iiamuiii in the ninth 
century ^.n. The fspuicldhi of Aviirtuktiitmail (or 
Vimnktatman) is another notable work of the school. 
In a-p. 1190 SrbHarsa, whn Jr noted for bis trenchant 
logit and Advaita polemics, composed Kin Khuttdtuia- 
khandakhadya —a masterly contribution. lit the thir¬ 
teenth century a . d . Citaukha wrote on rhe same lines 
his PrJityaklttltvapratitpikS or Citsukhi. In [he four¬ 
teenth century A.]}. VidySratjya wrote bis Paiiertclcish a. 
highly popular work in verse, and tbe /yurjpt FFrrrfrrj- 
■vi-dehn, a work of considerable iun|>or ranee. Vidya- 
ranya anti his teacher iUiaiatltTruha jointly wrote the 
VatySsihmySyamSlu. The Verdunluaiim of $ud<L- 
nauda, is a good manual of monistic Vedanta. It 
was COflljFjRctl in tbc lifteenth century A.n, Another 
epistemological manual on monistic Vedanta is the 
Vedantaparibhiisti which was composed by Dharma- 
rajadhvunndra in the sixteenth century a.p, Ills son 
Rinlakisru (si tteCilth-aevenreenth century a.i>.) wrote 
the commentary Silt hunt uni oil it. Anandagirt s 
Nyayawryaya (fourteenth century .cn.) and Chwinda- 
uanda'a Hatnapfabtm (fifteenth century a . u .) are two 
other coni men caries on fcinkara's BmhttuisiUrabhflfya- 
Praka^anandu's Sidfififintamuktuvnlj (fifteenth century 
A.n.] and A^ayyadiksilu's Nyiiytifctk'diiMam and 
Sutdhrht(uhiasatitgraha arc other valuable manuals of 
the monistic school, Madhupfldana jkirjiniET, a 
Bengali of the sixteenth century a.i>., wrote Ills momt- 
men till work the Advailtisitltfht which contains ait 
intricate and abstruse criticism of the rival school of 
Madhva ;is rep re sen Led in the iWyHyUtiirlti (if Vyasa- 
rTrtha <jv Vyftsiuraja (last part of the fifteenth century 
A.D.j. The G(su4 a hTn>!inisiUi»d\ or hstghuinndfika of 
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BrahmSmmda, lh a defence of the /idvtritasitltlhi 
against (ho criticism of RamScarya^ (alias RStnatTrtha 
or V’h'ilfkirffina} iii his Tara&ginf (latter [real of the 
$iiuetiith century am.). 

The Budirtutsairas of Riidurayaita have been 
differently interpreted by a number of great th inkers 
of different school*, all of whom wrote after Sahkara. 
One until thinker wm liliiiskara who wrote his 
Hhitsyu sometime alnmt the end of the eighth or the 
fiL'S-I pan of the ninth century a,D. Rhiiskara was a 
champion of the doctrine of simultaneous identity 
and difference [Bhediibhedavada)- 

Rimunnja is another great commentator on the 
Brahmanuiras who is assigned to the eleventh century 
A.D. His philosophy is based on the doctrine of 
qunliHiid monism (Viiift&dvaitavSda) according to 
which God is the one Reality, but is a composite of 
the conscious individual selves and the non-cnntticnia 
material world. Ramanuja's chief sources of inspira¬ 
tion were the Tamil Gathfis of the Alviraa or Vaispava 
saints of South India, the chief of them being Niitha- 
mani and YSmurtaciiya [tenth century a,D.), The 
name of his commentary is the JSriM^ya. r lhc 
SrumprakaSiliH of Sudarfoua (thirteenth century a.d.) 
is a well-known gloss on the Sribhatya. VefikatanStba 
VedAntadesika [thirteenth century a.d.) was perhaps 
the greatest successor of Ramanuja. He was the 
author of the Satudiisimj. the Txtwaukti (a commen¬ 
tary on the Snbhthfya) and the StffwrffinTiMflfPwfl.. 

Nimbacka is another commentator cm the Brahma- 
sti^rtfs. Ilis commentary is called the Vtifthttafdrij&la- 
snurabka. He advocates the doctrine of dualistic 
non-dualism (Dvair&dvahavRthi) which is somewhat 
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akin to the view of llhilskava with but minor technical 
differences. Nimlwirka lived about the eleventh 
centLtry A.ti. His disciple Srin iviisacarya Wrote a com¬ 
mentary known as the VcridtUtiftawtubha. Xesnva- 
kiljmTi'iit, a follower of this school (fifteenth century 
A.iy) r wrote a commentary on the CM known as the 
Tnuvaptrukakihii. 

Another commentator on the BraimujUtras id 
Madhva why was born in A.b. *1 1 $$. Besides the 
commentary he wrote, he Justified his interpretation 
in another work Called the Antrn^ikhyiina. He 
advocates rlic theory of pure dualism (DvaitavaiLu). 

Yet another commentator is Valtabha who lived 
in the last part of the fifteenth century and the first 
part of the sixteenrh century s.ii, His commentary 
is called the Amthhiisyu, The theory he advocates is 
pure non-dualism (Suddhadvaitavada). He looks 
upon the world an a reality which is in its subtlest 
form the Erahinan, 

Lastj though not the least, is the school of the 
Gaudtya Vaisnavag who advocate the doctrine of in¬ 
scrutable identity and difference {Acitityabhedabhcda 
vada). Though they call themselves a branch of the 
Madhva school yet in views they are more akin to the 
school of Kimbiltka and sometimes follow Sankara 
also. The school traces its origin to the teachings of 
Srl-Krsna-Giitanya who flourished in Bengal in the 
sixteenth century a.d. In the GandTya Vaisnava 
school, Rupagosvgimin, a contemporary and disci[ile 
of SiT-Cahiiiiya, was a versatile scholar who wrote 
many works on drama, rhetoric and philosopliv. 
His Vaisnawiiasini, a commentary on the tench 
chaprcr of the Bhngavat^ is an important comrihu- 
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don tv the literature of [lie Giiudiyn Vaisnnvas, His 
nephew and disciple JtvagosvUmin teas also a great 
scholar and prolific writer. His nix Stmtlatbhas 
(Kranmmmtlarbha t Tattvasmiilarhfat, 8 fmhtivmdtirbiiti> 
etc.,} and die Sprwsarftt&tHnJ are ontitandlng works 
oil Gaucltya Vaisnava philosophy, Bakuleva Vidya- 
bhusuiia (eighteenth century a.exJ wrote the Gavnirin- 
hhasytt, the cortiiucntary on the Bruit masfitras, 
according to the Gaudlya Vahnava point of view. His 
Pranteyaratnavali is a ho a popular work. 


B. HETERODOX SYSTEMS 


1 

Buddhism 

IiMrt.nluc- 

eJoli 


Four 
sditHi(s of 
Buddhism 


Ihc Buddhists arc the followers of Gorama Buddha 
who preached his doctrines in the language of the 
people sometime in the sixth and fifth centuries n,c r 
The Buddhist Canonical literature or the Tipifaka 
which was written in Pali, has three divisions: (1) the 
Viti/tytl pi id Jiil, (2j [lie Suttafritnka and (3) the Ahhi- 
iUifjmniflptUikur Besides the Canonical works, the 
Buddhist literature is rich in non-CnnOnical works 
which were also written in Pali, It nrnist lie men¬ 
tioned here that Buddhist literature has a still wider 
sCO|>C and ju dudes a fairly long list ot .Sanskrit works, 
an account of which has already been set forth In n 
previous chapter. 1 

Thu Buddhist philosophers are hraadly divided 
into four schools—the Sautvamikas, the VaihhlSsikas, 
the \Jarihv.imikas and the Yogiicaras. Tike Jainism. 
Buddhism also dues not accept the authority of the 
Vedas, The Buddhists acknowledge only two means 
of knowledge—perception and inference. Though 
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there arc sharp lines of difference among the four 
schools inferred to above, thev arc unanimous id their 
attitude against BL-ahniank culture. I-tsing. the 
Chinese traveller, gays—'Those who worship the 
BodhUattvas and read the M all ilya nasfl [ ras are the 
Mahayanists and those who do not perform such acts, 
arc the Hfn ayanists. The Mahayanists are divided 
into two branches—(1) Mtklhyamika and (2) Yogacara. 

Tire HTnayUniats also have two divisions-—(I) YaibbS- 
sika and (2) SautrimLka, Both are called Sarva- 
sdvSdijLs, 

The VaibhafiLas reject the authority qf the SutTSS (i) VaihM- 
and attach themselves to the Vibhilw, the conniien- wka 
tary on the Abhidtiamnia* Katyayamputra’s Jmna- 
pTMthana (computed about three bund red years after 
Buddha's Nirvfim) is their chief work, The com¬ 
mentary MahBmbhSsS ivas compiled by five hundred 
Aihats led by Vaeunlitra, probably after the gjeat 
council under Kaniska. Fragments o£ Udanauagga,. 
Dhammapada, Ekottaragamg, A£vagho?a 3 s Buddhar 
carita and Arya£[ira J £ Jatakamala Seem to belong tn 
this school. Bhadnnta (third century a.d.) Dharma- 
trata and Gh«?aka ate other prominent exponents of 
this school. 

According to Hiucn Tsang (Yuan Chwang) (li) Sau- 
Kumaralata (or Kmnaralabdha), a COntcmporarv ofnEwi^a 
NiSgarjuna, was the founder of the Sauiranrika school. 

The Saiitranrskaa derive their name from the fact 
that they take their stand on the Sutras, To Ijc 
precise, unlike the Vaibhasifcas, they adhere to the 
(the section consisting qf the discourses 
of Lord Buddha) to the rejecdon of the two other 
Punkas. It is unfortunate thar none of the works of 
13 
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fKis school are extant- Dhannottara* the logician, and 
Ya^omitra, the author of the commentary on Vasu- 
bandhu'a Abhidkarmakosa t are said to he the 
followers of this school. 

(ii5) Madhy The founder of the Mfidbyamita school was 

* mtt » NSgSrjuna who is said to have written the $ata&ha- 
STtka^rajifSpSTOTmta, die latest of the Mibayiina- 
shtras. It may he mentioned in this connexion that 
The PrupicifHWtitnitSt declare that the highest wisdom 
consists of the know ledge of Void (Sunymi i), The 
most representative work of the MSdhyarnika school 
is the MMkyatn&akBrikS or the M&dhysrn&aslltra 
of Nagarjuna which consists of four hundred verses 
in twenty-seven chapters- NagStjuna wrote a com¬ 
mentary on his own work, which is named the 
Akulabhaya. Unfortunately the .work has not come 
down to us in Sanskrit, Among other works written 
l>y NigSrj unu are the Yuhtisastika, the SHnyaffis&pteti, 
the PratHyaiamu tpvda hr day a. the MakUyanaoifh&tka 
and the Vigrah(Aty3varia»i Nagarjuna is usually 
placed between die first century li e. (according to- die 
tradition preserved in the archives of the Dalai-Lama) 
anti the fourth century (according to Dr S. C. 
Vidyahhu^anaJ. In any case he cannot he later than 
a.d/ 401, when Kumarajlva translated his life into 
Chinese.. Santidcwa (seventh century a.d,), the author 
of the Bodhkatyuvatiira and the is 

sometimes called a Madhyamika and sometimes an 
advocate of the VogSdra doctrine, The comuicn- 
tfflfy named the Prasan«apadl\ t mitten by Candrakird 
in the sixth Or the seventh century A,tx, is an important 
contribution to the MZLdhyandka literature, Aryadeva 
who is a disciple of Nagfijcjuna, wrote the C/itu$faUika 
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which ia another important work o£ the Madbvamika 
school, it was coitimcntcd on by Gindrakfrti. Other 
works by Aryadeva arc the Cittmriiuddhipr^karst no, 
the HaftauataftrahaTtma and two ocher small treatises 
constituting a kind ci£ com mentary on some sections 
of the Laiik9oatSra, 

The founder q£ the YogfaSra school was Maitreya- (L¥}Yoga- 
nathiu [he teacher of Asariga who is generally believed cS« 
to have clearly expressed the implications o£ his 
system. Asanga is at least as late as the third century 
A-D., though some Would place him in the fourth or 
the fifth century a.d. According to the YogaeSra 
school nothing exists beyond consciousness {yijfiana). 

The Abhii'anmyishi n haTakarikas and probably the 
text of the Mahay attaint rvIankHra attributed by Pro¬ 
fessor LiH'L to Asaciga and the YogiCcitabhufniiaStfa t 
a prose work after the manner of die Abhidkarma 
text, are the work o£ Maitreyanatha, 1 A4vagh&£« was 
a follower of the YogScIra school who wrote among 
Other works the Muhayanatraddhotpddasuira as 
detiiEcd in a previous chapter. 2 Vasubandhu Asahga 
is a great name in Buddhist literature who is assigned 
to the fourth century A-t>., though some place him in 
the fifth century aj>, His work the AbhidharmakoSa 
in six hundred verses, which has not reached us in 
the Sanskrit original, is a lasting cotiiriLuidon to 
Buddhist philosophy. Tn this work the author has 
refuted chiefly the views of the Vai£esikas. The 
Sahkhya theory has been criticized in his PsrstiwrlAff- 

f Ttit :iiimc uf AhA£u lull lKCiO(M£ filOTt firnouj Hum Hint lilt 
HHCher MflUripnnfitkii- TTili txpl»Lr-5 the uf 0>4 litter 

lit nllributcd to tin former. Arewdipg (0 i*ie Tiherani nod HLUtrt 
Tunx (he VejjrifJFfl&Allmiiirrrr: ha ■■ r. Merited !0 Asilp. 
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sspisli. Yaiomitra wrote a commentary on the Abki- 
ttharmakoia known as the Abhidhormak^wy^khya, 
tlie earliest translation of which into Chinese was 
done in the sixth century a.d. The work is extremely 
important as it enables us to know the views of the 
Vaibliasikas and the Sautrlntikas, Vasubandhu wrote 
a monumental treatise, the VijnaptimStmtSsiddhi coil' 
slating of two works the ViritSatika and the Tri*h$ik& 
ivhich explain the doctrine of the reality of conscious 
ness. A few other works, viz., Panaakandhaprakant^a l 
the Vyakhyayufetit the K<irmmiddhiprakattina and 
lwd commentaries on the MahayStwsulra tar: Jt&ra and 
the PriUltyatamuipadnsutra, the A1 adhyUntavibldigit 
and the Aparimitiiyussntrupadeia are said to have 
been written by Vasubarcdhu. Among the adherents 
to ebe school of Vasubandhu mention must be made 
of Sthiramati, Dirtnlgij Dharmapala and Silabhadra- 
SthirainatL wrote a commentary on Va£ubandiiu*s 
Tri 7 i ikH-VijUapt j'j and DharmapSla made a com¬ 
mentary on the ViihfatiM-Vijfwpti. Dinnaga was 
the disciple of Vaxubandhu, brother of Arya Asaiiga. 
Dihnaga's date also m not accurately fixed. Thus 
while some assign him to the fifth century A.r >. 3 others 
place him between a.D. 520 and a.D. 600, and make 
him a contemporary of Gunaprablm, the teacher of 
King Sn-Harsa of Kanauj. MaUinfitha, the famous 
commentator of the fifteenth century a.d., seems to 
find a reference to this Difinaga in KalLdHsTs Megh&- 
data. Difmuga's Pfjmdnasam u ccaya, PremUneiatfrii' 
praaeia anti other works are preserved in Tibetan 
translations, and are very popular in Japan. The 
only Sanskrit work of Dihmtga which has come down 
to recent times is the NydyapmvHa. DharmaEarti. 
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(stKth or seventh century a.d.) wrote a valuable work 
—the JVyfljvfriiitfifH—which was commented on by 
IBiarmottata [ninth ccntiuy a.d,) in his b^Jyayabiiidu- 
iika. Sllabhadra (seventh century a. a,} was the head 
of the Buddhist Vihara at Niilanda and Yuan 
Chwang [Hiuen Tsang) acquired from him his know¬ 
ledge; of Buddhist philosophy, diintarak^ita in the 
eighth century a.o. wrote a vohir nmn iK work, the 
T/iavasathgraha, in which he has criticized the views 
of many rival schools of philosophers. Mis work was 
commented on hy Kamalafila in his PanjikH, 1 

The jainas arc the followers of Jina which is a title n 
applied to Vardha mana, the last prophet, Vardha- I-t inism 
tnana said that he waa the expounder of tenets that 
had l>cen successively hchl by twenty-three earlier 
sages. The Jainas are divided into two schools: [l]Tm> 
^vetambara (white-robed) and (2) the Digainbara (sky- 
robed or nude). Wc are told that this division, took 
place as early as the first century a.d. The £vec5rabara 
Jainas possess both Canonical and philosophical 
works, while the Digamlwtra Jainas have no Canonical 
literature. The Canonical literature of the Svetant- 
liara sect comprises eighty-four honks among which 
forty-one ate SiStras. Both the schools disregard the 
authority of the Veda and arc, therefore, called 
heterodox schools of philosophy by the orthodox 
Hindu philosophers. 

The earliest Digambara author who is also held in fi} Oigani- 
high esteem by the Svetambara sect, is Kundakunda 
whose works are all written in PrSkrit, The first 
known Digambara writer in Sanskrit, is UmSEvSmm, 

J A Lite [reaLirc or. the fUiddhju pluLaiophy i* rhe aork rtf Ailwiya- 
W-jra who \i SHijglwd 10 the dot* ft! tbt dOtGlIq Of the hfjptirnn£ 
ol Lin: [ircttUq tonditj a.u. 
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also called UmEsvSta (third century ad.) whose 
TattvarthsAhigamtisuIra (in ten chapters) is regarded 
as an authoritative text by both sects, Siddhasena 
Divakaxa ia also a well-known Digambara philosopher 
who wrote probably in the fifth century A.m His 
commentary on the Tattvarth&dhigarn&zutta and his 
two other works the NyHyitoafara and the Samwinti- 
tafkssEttra arc all important contributions. In the 
first half of the eighth century a,t> r , Saroantabhadra, 
a Digambara, wrote a commentary on die Tattvartha- 
dhigamasutra which contains an introduction called 
the AfUi^imSthsJ which was known both to Kumfi- 
rils and Vacaspati. Samantabhadrafs other works 
are Yttkiyetiii&isana and Ratmft3randahfivnkfafoa. 
To the sacne century,, iti all probability, lived Aka- 
lanka among whose works die TQttvaTih&TajavGfttika 
and the Affatafi, commentaries on the TatlvarthS* 
dhiganuautrn and the JtpiamijnA^isa respectively, 
may be mentioned. Hit views were strongly opposed 
by Kumarila, It was Vidy&nanda who defended 
Akalatika against the criticisms of Kumarila by 
writing the As(asah£Hn t the TattvaTlhailokov&Htiha, 
the AplQpafikia, the PatrapanhsS, the prarnana- 
parikw and the Pra ttw tianl ftp ay a . MSnikyanan din 
hvmtc his PariksH m tibhasH (rd which is based on the 
Nyfiymnmicaya of Akalahka, Frabhacandra who is 
said to be a pupil of Kundakunda, wrote two indepen¬ 
dent works on logic, the PrameyakQniaLxmartctnde 
flint die Ah 1 (iyokumtidaca )i drodayn . It is usually 
believed that Pralihacandva was a pupil of Akalahka, 
but it is stated in the epilogue of the Prameyahamala- 
mUrtanda that the work was composed during the 
reign of Bhoja of Dh5rri. Subbacandra is another 
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Digaiubara j riLLiEi who wrore his Jniitiiirtisvfl, a philo¬ 
sophical work in verse, at the tl-cwc of the eighth or 
the beginning of the ninth century A.n, 

Havibhadrn is the earliest ^vetambara Jnina philo- (ityShrcHm- 
sopher who wrote two important works, the Stidkarsa- Iwim. 
nasamuccaya and the Lokfitaitvanimaya, besides a 
commentary tin the NyayapTauera of Diiinaga, the 
Yaga first rsamuccaya, the Yogabmdv and the Dfmrma- 
Inndti. His date is believed to be the ninth century 
a.Lj. Towards the close of the moth century a,D, 
Amrtacandm wrote the Tatttmrthasara and the Punt’ 
sarthasiddhyuptiya besides a few commentaries, 
Hemaeandra is a great Jaina philosopher whose 
PrnfFtBnaFFiTmoriua is atl important work on Jaina 
philosophy, Malli^ena in the thirteenth century a,d. 

Wrote his Syiidvndanifinjtjri, a commentary on I [eina- 
candta's AnyayogavyavecciKdika. Tu the same 
century belongs A£adhara among whose works men¬ 
tion should be made of the Dhennam-rki. Devendra' 
stud, another writer of the same century, wrote the. 
SiddhapaiicaSika, the VatlddruvrUt and the Upatniti- 
bhiruaprapufica-katiui-sdroddfnira,. In the fifteenth 
century Sakalakirti wrote a voluminous w r ork the 
TattvariiwsaradifHilui in twelve chapters. To the 
same century belonged Snitasagara who wrote the 
linejidruyajiitividhi and the TattvarthaMpika. Jn the 
seventeenth century flourished Ta^n-vijaya who venote 
the Jniiriabinduprakflmna and the J^Hnasdra. 

The substance of the doctrine of the Indian mate- in 
rialists is aptly and very briefly summed up in the 
allegorical drama, the Vrahadhacandradaya —‘Lokih 
yata is the only Sastra. In this system perceptual 
evidence is the only authority. The elements are 
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four in number—earth* water, fire and wind. Wealth 
and enjoyment are die object-i of human existence. 
Matter can think : there is no other world. Death 
ia the end of alE, 3J ‘Lokiyata 3 (ditccted to the world 
of enjoyment through senses) is the Sanskrit expres- 
sion for materialism. Jt U the name ot the S&sim. 
The materialists are called Lokayatikas or Carvak&S 
called as such after the name of the founder of the 
school. 

Cirvaka's story is found in the MahSbhBrota while 
the doctrine is referred to in the MaMbharata {Salya- 
pftrvctn and Santipuruan), the Vi^upttrSna and the 
Manusmrti, as that o£ the Nihilism and the Heretics- 
Sometimes Carvaka is identified with Brhaspati, who 
incarnated himself as an atheist in order to bring 
ruin onto the demons. The classic authority on the 
materialist theory is said to be the Sutras of BrhaspuLlj 
which have perished. The SttrvadarianajAihgraha of 
Miidhava gives a summary of the teaching of the 
school in L« first chapter. Fragmentary quotations 
of Sutras and passages from works of the school now 
lost to us, can be traced in the polemical works of 
other philosophical schools. 

Among the earlier heretical teachers, mention may 
l>c made of Sanjaya the sceptic, Ajita Ke£afcambulm 
the materialist, Purana Ka£yapa the indifferesum* 
Maskarin Gosala the fatalist and Kakuda KStyayana 
the elementaUst. 

The materialists, again, were subdivided into several 
schools—those who identified the body with the self, 
those who confused the self with the external senses, 
those who regarded the internal organ (antahknrana) 
L AC! It 
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ag their self and so on. The oft-quoted vcrse-i quoted 
by Midhavaj give a popular vieiv of the materialists 
—'While the life regains, let a man live happily ; let 
him £ccd f>n ghee, even if he runs in debt; when 
once the body bccm.-n.es ashes, how can it ever return 
again?' "The three authors of the Vedas tvere the 
hypocrites, knaves and mghTprowkxs', etc,, etc. 
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■ffT.t*SKftod|i/rorva: a. OWnracntary n-n she J3nrJl!ii<3>arrflj- by StTkaolha 
nliai Hilriia-nilin (thirteenth Or FtKirieenth Deniury *.h.].—ivficijto 
twn* the VifityilfivIMVaiSa jrnins of view—much in rile stlltac line 
ii* that adapt;*! bv CUiu::in.iij:iw—tommtntnl An by Appayya- 
dik-flia In hi* £hvrfftipnnjidipiha* (It Li ioid chat A.ppiyy:i wat 
at fins a imaitc and: later was. converted into- an Aflttlto- 
Vid.tntin.) 

JfflbflfflfrAfffJtti ,1 ramsilrriLarv cn tin- BrvrJi Hearn ira* Vy &f(4 li JVi.M.lit,"! 
TcpxcietiLlnR the Dvnit&Jvflia polns -at view. 

nj: riiff GT-lil (iwolrf SufcpWlkhfL J'i. JUi£j l mewlvs, .Torf 
iJie P r Jf nii^Hriinii; by SiJdha rnivami'i 'iwtllih -nr LUirUenlli 
century A.n.)—who I* claimed M be *0 exponent ol llic iitiUia- 
tl-aiia seJiouLp Lim'sni iicli as Ite- refers to Yijnurvaniin, ;hc founder 
nr chi SmldlildvaLiii school |n h|i commentary Ob [he &ba%mx:1a, 
[ValUilrfiikirja (lin-mil'i-sisucnch century ax.) was a Later ex ■ 
pncni of this ichpoL fine ns he bn* dim irfeftwl tti CSHUkha, 
[l may Also (X pOtlLtlJr tltat he ims a ■ kiuVrr lit the Ada-nlta 
school, utImi bad his leanings tou.irdf :he doctrine of tSevnrjen 
(fcAniisi). This *W[ 4>ff eommnmite l>ec*rfn the de>flrinn oF 
dr-.ij-i ior: Ibh&kli) and knowledge (jVWina), it also Fan ml ib 
she JlhiJIteKMfcwm of Stnd3iwCrt*i>* Ssratva tf *bo ww a study 
tbanSpiOn o[ the Advailn vhlStHbphyj. 

SartvzrfdrtpHtfwjrfl^iiiVt: hy MuJlinolrirjfo who alone wills his bttulief 
SiiyiisjO, Slit crlebniLrd CGtilfMHlI lOr tiF Vtd Ic- Jllcraturr, »j! in 
The court of King* Harihaj* ami Vita. Eukkn of VlJjyn nneir* 
■[fflntserinJi Ctrhiry o.ti.) *nd oubSrtJUcmtJy SUtonl a bunny*,in 
and passed bis days in the Bmp,-rT Matho.-n vnEnahLe encvclo. 
pnedwi of TsidUn phll«n(ihy. wblHi contain* the tummsTy' of ihe 
views of at brast scnc'iiccn different orijiodox and Itrhe n-il>.-a 
schools of fsidlan philotajihy. 

SanjaHJd37irc5ffraHTrfrjj™A(i: ascribed to ^thkhSiCiry* blat *Ccrtrl to 
he the work of n more ir.ndcrn bond wl o wns pnssildy onr o[ 
tht later ehieF* of n SsfVsn Mniho—n wort irv the Elsie of she 
$an.<adarin>uuar\i£r(rbi\ ihoajiti written in easy vvjsi-i. 

^flifitJSrWr-foJbJIiJfjvs '■ by VijUtiinhlsIkfiL (i£irter.ch ceninry *.n.) who 
hy ■writLag 1 tbis commenlary on the Ifr.Tlipinjiifnox sOn^til to 
establish * compromise beewetn the BMMhp nnd Yep views on 
□re hand nnd trie VceEantk (L'panitadlC) -.Lcfi on Ibc uther. 
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